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usiness  Must  Plead  Own  Case 
1  Institutional  Advertising 


Newspapers  Only  Logical  Medium  for  Job 
Of  Telling  Public  Truth  About  Big 
Business,  Oil  Executive  Says 
By  PAUL  TRUESDELL 

Director  of  Publicity,  Universal  Oil  Products  Co.,  Chicago 


^  many  millions  of  Americans 
i|:en  to  the  radio  nightly  for  enter- 
|nent  and  read  the  magazines 
iily  or  monthly  for  entertainment 
^  enlightenment,  probably  nobody 
accurately. 

|it  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  100 
pinns  read  the  newspapers,  and 
■  them  every  day.  This  estimate 
l  .sed  on  the  fact  that  there  are 
ait  40  million  newspaper  subscrib- 
in  the  nation  and  the  probability 
an  average  of  two  persons  read 
y  copy. 

is  estimate  is  doubtless  on  the 
Ecrvative  side. 

■  most  of  these  millions  the  news- 
r  is  about  their  only  source  of 
ation.  Even  those  who  habit- 
y  read  other  publications,  doubt- 
spend  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
r  reading  time  with  the  morning 
evening  dailies. 

Widest  Family  Audience 
id  it  reaches  the  widest^  family 
ince. 

iin  Public  reads  on  the  way  to 
k  and  on  the  way  home  every 
k  day,  and  he  reads  the  newspa- 
So  does  Jane  Public,  if  she  has 
b  downtown.  John  settles  down 
t  in  shirt  sleeves  and  slippers  for 
ile  in  the  evening  before  his  fa¬ 
te  radio  program  comes  on.  Mrs. 

skitters  through  it,  looking  for 
fiages,  births,  divorces  and  deaths, 
les-  and  bargains, 
bn  Jr.  and  Sister  Mary  give  it  a 
1  for  sport  news,  the  funnies, 
0  programs,  the  movies  and  other 
rta;.“.rnent  features.  Sunday  pa- 
occupy  a  good  deal  of  the  atten- 
of  the  whole  family  on  the  day  of 

It'S,  everybody  reads  the  newspa- 
,  who  reads  anything  at  all,  and 
y  millions  read  nothing  else, 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
esaions  and  opinions  and  convic- 
of  the  American  people  are 
ltd  and  molded  by  “what  they 
in  the  papers,”  as  Will  Rogers 

Industry  in  Doghouse 

b  that  fact  lies  a  great  opportunity 
usmess  to  establish  and  maintain 
>■  relations  with  the  public  than 
s  ever  enjoyed. 

t  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
lion  in  which  business  finds  itself 
term  is  used  to  include 

i  .  from  production  of  raw 
ria  s  through  all  phases  of  manu- 
^‘ng,  transportation  and  distribu- 
1°  P^’nducts  and  services  into  the 
IS  of  the  consumer. 

not  blink  the  facts.  The  ad- 
»  of  busmess  today  is  the  dog- 


It  is  up  to  business  itself  whether 
it  is  to  be  a  permanent  tenant  or 
whether  it  is  to  move  out  into  happier 
quarters  in  public  esteem. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  business  and  the  public 


Paul  Truesdell 

that  honest  frankness  on  one  side  and 
understanding  and  confidence  on 
the  other  could  not  and  would  not 
cure. 

John  Public  is  predisposed  in  favor 
of  business.  He  likes  the  products 
and  services  with  which  it  supplies 
him.  He  likes  the  way  of  life  they 
make  possible  to  him. 

But  he  has  been  having  a  tough 
time  these  last  10  years  and  he  has 
been  taught  that  business  is  to  blame. 
He  is  more  interested  in  his  own 
troubles  than  in  anything  else  in  the 
world,  and  the  easiest  way  to  arouse 
his  hostility  is  to  make  him  believe 
that  certain  individuals  or  institutions 
are  to  blame  for  them. 

It  is  natural  to  look  for  a  scapegoat, 
and  hostile  fingers  have  been  ever 
ready  to  point  out  business  to  him  as 
that  unhappy  animal. 

So  business  is  on  the  spot. 

Crime  of  Bigness 

It  is  accused  first  of  all  of  being  big. 
John  Public  has  gained  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  bigness  itself  is  a  crime. 
It  is  accused  of  being  too  rich,  of 
making  too  much  money,  of  oppressing 
labor,  of  conspiring  to  destroy  com¬ 
petition  and  hold  up  prices. 

And  these  charges  are  made  the 
subject  of  indictments,  of  anti-trust 
prosecutions,  of  orders  by  govern¬ 
ment  bureaus,  of  court  decisions 


which  often  upset  ideas  of  right  and 
equity  which  have  been  accepted  as 
sound  for  generations. 

So  John  Public  is  inclined  to  look 
at  all  this  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
certain  talesman  who  was  being  ex¬ 
amined  for  jury  duty.  When  asked 
whether  he  had  formed  any  opinion 
as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  sitting 
in  the  courtroom  between  two  husky 
policemen,  he  replied: 

“Sure  I  think  he’s  guilty.  If  he 
isn’t  guilty,  what’s  he  doing  there?” 

Business  leaders  are  asking  the 
same  questions.  They  can’t  under¬ 
stand  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  they  haven’t  done  very  much 
in  an  effective  way  about  it. 

But  is  John  Public’s  attitude  really 
so  hard  to  understand? 

Public  Should  Be  Told 

All  he  knows  about  business  he 
gets  from  the  newspapers,  and  what 
does  he  get?  Stories  that  tend  to  con¬ 
firm  the  bad  impression  he  has  al¬ 
ready  formed.  Stories  of  huge  earn¬ 
ings,  extra  dividends,  six-figure  sal¬ 
aries,  strikes,  sensational  attacks  on 
business  by  its  enemies. 

When  a  great  concern  crashes,  when 
a  leading  personality  in  the  business 
world  goes  wrong,  that  is  big  news. 
The  very  reason  that  it  is  big  news 
is  that  it  is  exceptional.  But  John 
Public  has  been  led  to  believe  that 
such  doings  are  typical  of  business 
conduct  and  business  operations. 

He  doesn’t  know  anything  to  the 
contrary,  and  he  ought  to  be  told. 

It  would  open  his  eyes,  for  instance, 
if  he  knew  that  in  1938  only  36%  of 
all  active  corporations  operated  at  a 
profit,  while  64%  had  deficits;  that 
one-third  of  the  total  volume  of 
business  done  in  that  year  was  done 
at  a  loss. 

Defense  Lies  in  Advertising 

But  John  does  not  know  that.  He 
never  saw  it  in  the  papers  he  reads 
because  it  was  not  there.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank  Bulletin  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1940,  and  was  reprinted  in  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce.  The 
audience  of  these  publications  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  men  who  understand  busi¬ 
ness,  not  those  who  attack  it. 

To  all  the  accusations  and  indict¬ 
ments  brought  against  it  business  has 
pleaded  not  guilty,  but  it  has  never 
really  taken  the  witness  stand  in  its 
own  defense.  Now  is  the  time  to  do 
it. 

And  the  way  to  do  it  is  by  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  same  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  methods  that  have  so  effectively 
sold  the  products  and  services  of 


business  can  just  as  effectively  sell 
business  itself,  its  policies,  its  achieve¬ 
ments,  its  leaders,  its  honesty — insti¬ 
tutional  advertising.  It  can  win  friends 
and  influence  people  to  think  well  of 
business,  as  they  ought  to  think. 

And  the  newspapers  are  the  best 
available  vehicles  to  carry  that  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  millions  it  is  most 
important  to  reach. 

It  is  easy  to  prescribe  institutional 
advertising  but  to  put  it  across  is  not 
as  easy  as  it  looks.  It  is  the  most 
difficult  kind  to  make  effective. 

Institutional  advertising  is  not  done 
quickly.  Any  company  embarking 
on  such  a  program  should  be  prepared 
to  stick  with  it  and  see  it  through. 
The  story  must  be  told  continually 
and  consistently,  day  in,  day  out,  just 
as  the  product  sales  story  is  told.  It 
should  have  whole-hearted  support, 
and  should  be  planned  and  executed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  ablest  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  leaders.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  important. 

No  Lock  of  Copy  Themes 

And  what  shall  we  tell  John  Public 
in  our  advertising  copy?  Well,  that,  of 
course,  depends  on  conditions  in  in¬ 
dividual  industries  and  companies. 
There  is  no  lack  of  copy  themes,  ab¬ 
sorbing  stories,  unknown  but  inter¬ 
esting  facts,  human  interest  features. 

To  suggest  only  one,  publication  of 
company  annual  statements,  simplified 
and  dramatized,  in  paid  advertising 
space,  is  recommended  by  some  public 
relations  men.  There  is  a  way  to  show 
John  Public  just  how  much  money 
the  companies  make  or  lose.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  financial  statements  as  put 
out  in  conventional  form  do  not  regis¬ 
ter  with  very  many  people,  and  the 
people  who  do  understand  them 
are  not  those  whose  attacks  we  nead 
fear. 

But  here’s  one  point.  For  heaven’s 
sake  don’t  try  to  sell  John  Public 
that  we’re  perfect.  He  knows  better — 
and  so  do  we.  He  doesn’t  expect  us 
to  be  perfect — any  more  than  he  is. 

Instead,  let’s  tell  him  and  show 
him  that  we’re  human. 

Let’s  get  some  romance  and  human 
interest  into  the  copy.  For  instance: 

How  many  thousands  of  faithful 
workers,  past  their  days  of  usefulness 
are  living  in  comfort  and  security  on 
company  pensions? 

How  many  thousand  invested  dol¬ 
lars  does  it  take  to  provide  a  job  for 
one  worker? 

How  much  is  paid  by  various  com¬ 
panies  or  industries  in  local  and  fed¬ 
eral  taxes,  compared  to  the  sum  dis¬ 
bursed  in  dividends  and  wages? 

Affect  of  Small  Businesses 

How  many  men  are  set  up  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  themselves  by  industry  as 
jobbers,  manufacturers’  agents,  and 
the  like? 

How  much  is  spent  for  raw  materials 
by  various  industries,  furnishing  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  workers  to  produce 
them? 

And  here  is  the  most  important 
thing  of  all  that  consistent  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  programs  would  ac¬ 
complish.  It  would  bring  about  a 
gradual  change  in  the  handling  of  day 
to  day  news  about  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness,  a  change  which  would  put  us  in 
a  more  favorable  light  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  it  would  bring  a  good  deal 
of  valuable  publicity  that  no  amount 
of  money  could  buy. 

It  is  a  fact  that  if  we  want  to  change 
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substantially  the  viewpoint  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  its  attitude  toward  us,  we  first 
have  to  change  the  viewpoint  of  the 
men  who  make  the  publications.  They 
have  no  more  formed  a  true  picture 
of  industry  than  have  their  readers. 

To  newspaper  reporters  and  editors 
today,  business  is  sensational,  wealthy 
and  predatory.  Naturally  the  stories 
they  write  are  colored  by  that  slant. 
Don’t  misunderstand  me — ^they  are 
honest.  They  write  it  as  they  see  it 
and  it  is  our  fault  if  they  don’t  see  it 
correctly. 

’This  slant  could  be  readily  changed, 
however,  by  our  own  story,  told  by 
ourselves  in  paid  advertising  space. 
That  is  not  because  the  newspapers  are 
venal  or  controlled  by  the  “interests” 
or  dominated  by  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

Credit  to  Editors 


It  is  simply  because  newspaper  men, 
journalists  generally,  are  wide  awake. 
They  read  their  own  publications,  ads 
and  all.  They  are  keen  for  good  news 
stories  and  they  are  just  as  much  in¬ 
fluenced  by  what  they  read  as  John 
Public  is. 

Right  here,  let’s  give  credit  to  the 
business  and  financial  editors  of  the 
newspapers.  They  do  their  best  to 
give  business  a  break  but  they  don’t 
get  much  encouragement  from  us 
aside  from  the  bare  facts — sometimes 
not  even  those. 


There  is  nothing  new,  of  course,  in 
the  use  of  institutional  advertising  to 
promote  better  public  relations.  It  has 
been  and  is  being  used  successfully 
in  many  industries,  by  many  organi¬ 
zations.  Among  them  are  the  rail¬ 
roads,  the  chain  stores,  the  brewers, 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
others. 


In  October  of  1938,  to  counteract 
the  harmful  effect  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  an  advertising  program 
was  begun  in  behalf  of  the  Great  At¬ 
lantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company,  the 
most  outstanding  among  the  chains. 
Full  page  space  was  used  in  1,131 
daily  newspapers,  about  60  farm  papers 
and  a  number  of  foreign  language 
newspapers. 

What  was  the  result? 


Changed  Public  Attitude 

Let  me  read  you  a  paragraph  by 
Carl  Byoir,  whose  organization 
handled  this  advertising  effort.  He 
said,  “Our  tests  indicated  that  in  cities 
where  the  ad  ran,  there  was  an  im¬ 
mediate  improvement  in  the  public 
attitude  towards  chain  stores.” 


Let  me  give  you  some  examples: 

Back  in  1936,  a  newly  organized  oil 
company  built  a  refinery  in  Denver. 
It  brought  a  new  payroll,  much  needed 
to  that  city,  and  it  was  a  cheering  sign 
of  activity  in  a  dull  season. 

Special  ’’Refinery  Edition” 

The  Denver  Post  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  occasion  and  put  out 
a  special  eight-page  section,  featuring 
the  new  refinery  with  descriptions  of 
it,  its  processes,  its  officers,  and  its 
history.  Also,  it  sold  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  advertising 
space  which  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  sell  otherwise.  That  was 
a  happy  result  from  the  newspaper’s 
standpoint. 

It  was  happy  too  from  the  refining 
company’s  standpoint.  The  officers 
were  bright  enough  to  capitalize  on 
this  favorable  introduction  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  up  with  consistent  advertis¬ 
ing  of  their  own.  The  result  is  that 
this  company  is  well  established  and 
is  enjoying  a  generous  share  of  busi¬ 
ness. 
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Jan.  6 — New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Walt  Whitman 
Hotel,  Camden. 


Jan.  6-7 — New  York,  New 
England  District  Classifi^  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  regional 
meeting,  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syra¬ 
cuse, 


Jan.  13 — National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Assn.,  30th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  New  York. 


Jan.  16-18 — North  Carolina 
Newspaper  Institute,  annual 
meeting.  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill  and  Dur¬ 
ham. 


Here’s  another  case.  Two  years  later, 
producers  of  oil  in  Montana,  who  had 
been  selling  it  in  Canada,  suddenly 
lost  their  market  and  their  crude  was 
thrown  back  on  their  hands.  It  was 
a  serious  situation  and  it  brought  into 
play  all  the  ingenuity  of  Montana 
producers  and  refiners.  Spontane¬ 
ously,  they  organized  a  “Buy  Montana- 
made  gasoline”  program  to  make  a 
market  for  their  oil. 


Jan.  16-18 — Kentucky  Press 
Assn.,  annual  mid-winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Louisville. 

Jan.  17-18  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
annual  convention,  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

Jan.  17-19 — California  News- 
.  paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Del  Monte  Hotel, 
Monterey  Bay. 


Two  Montana  newspapers,  a  daily 
and  a  weekly,  made  this  movement 
the  occasion  for  getting  out  jointly  a 
special  oil  section,  celebrating  the  part 
played  by  the  oil  industry  in  Mon¬ 
tana’s  prosperity. 

The  governor  of  Montana  was  glad 
to  make  a  proclamation  recognizing 
the  importance  of  the  oil  industry 
and  this  was  carried  on  the  front  page 
of  the  special  along  with  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  picture. 

Oil  Industry's  Story 
The  Montana  oil  industry  story  was 
told  editorially  and  its  prominent 
characters  were  celebrated.  This  sec¬ 
tion  was  supported  also  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  advertising  which 
could  not  have  been  obtained  other¬ 
wise.  Oil  companies  bought  space  and 
received  valuable  additional  publicity 
as  well. 


So  successful  was  that  enterprise 
that  the  daily  newspaper  involved,  the 
Levistown  Democrat-News,  put  on  a 
similar  section  in  1939,  which  was 


These  advertisements  ran  in  Octo¬ 
ber  of  1938.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Byoir 
has  to  say  about  results  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year: 

“For  11  years  there  was  a  rising 
tide  of  agitation  for  chain  store  taxes. 
In  the  past  year,  however,  such  agita¬ 
tion  encountered  strong  public  opposi¬ 
tion  which  resulted  in  a  trend  away 
from  the  imposition  of  any  new  puni¬ 
tive  levies  of  this  nature  and  which 
has  finally  culminated  in  a  growing 
widespread  movement  for  appeal  of 
existing  anti-chain  store  legislation.” 

Of  course,  the  newspapers  sensed 
the  change  in  public  opinion  effected 
by  this  advertising — they  couldn’t  help 
it — and  their  editorial  treatment  of  the 
question  refiected  it. 

While  some  newspapers  are  inclined 
to  frown  on  “special  issues”  there  are 
times  when  they  can  be  promoted  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  the  benefit  of  both  news¬ 
paper  and  industry  and  be  the  means 
of  obtaining  considerable  new — and 
continuing — advertising. 
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advertising  in  the  publication  of  -J 
editions,  and  the  Democrat-News 
Telegram  go  on  record  as  feeling , 
this  is  one  of  the  most  worthwhile' 
any  special  editions  published  in 
state,  with  the  thought  that  it 
helped  to  establish  the  oil  ind^ 
on  a  better  footing  with  the  Mo  • 
public.” 

There  is  no  reason  why  such  ejel 
prises  cannot  be  promoted  succes;; 
anywhere  when  proper  occasion 
fers,  and  proper  occasion  can  ofte 
created. 

In  conclusion,  to  quote  that  i 
man  of  old: 

“Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
liberty.”  It  is  the  price  of  p; 
good-will,  too. 

The  best  way  to  safeguard  busiAi 
is  to  enlist  the  people  we  serve*! 
our  active  friends. 

Institutional  advertising  is  the 
to  do  it. 

The  nation’s  newspapers  are 
most  effective  vehicle. 
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even  more  successful  than  the  first 
one,  and  again  in  1940. 

Does  good  come  from  newspaper 
effort?  I  quote  Earl  F.  McGinnis, 
vice-president  of  the  Lewistown 
Democrat-News : 

“The  joint  efforts  of  the  Democrat- 
News  and  Telegram  and  the  oil  pro¬ 
ducers  and  refiners  of  Montana  in  the 
publication  each  August  for  the  past 
three  years  of  a  special  oil  edition,  has 
been  most  successful,  and  has  met 
with  widespread  approval  throughout 
Montana,  not  only  with  the  oil  com¬ 
panies — both  producers  and  refiners — 
but  with  the  layman  as  well.  Definite 
efforts  have  been  made  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  these  editions  to  give  estab¬ 
lished  facts  in  regard  to  production 
and  refining  with  ea^iy-to-read  figures, 
so  that  the  ordinary  person  might 
understand  just  what  it  is  all  about. 

“Each  year  several  hundred  copies 
over  and  above  the  actual  circulation 
have  been  printed  and  kept  in  our 
office,  and  the  demand  has  been  so 
great  that  within  two  months  after 
publication  of  the  edition,  the  entire 
extra  printing  has  been  called  for. 
Demands  have  come  from  many  states 
throughout  the  Union,  and  this  edition 
is  now  looked  upon  as  a  regular  in¬ 
stitution  among  oil  producers  and  re¬ 
finers  of  the  state.  Many  of  the  large 
manufacturers  of  refinery  machinery 
have  cooperated  through  the  use  of 


Havas  Replaced 
By  Official 
French  Service 


Vichy  Buys  All  Stock  oi 
Agency  .  .  .  Information 
Office  Supervises  News 


Creation  of  the  French  Inforp: 
Office  as  a  French  official  news  s:, 
which  will  replace  the  Havas  As 
and  will  have  supervision  of 
gathering  of  news  in  France,  was:: 
nounced  officially  in  Vichy  Des 
ber  20. 

Approved  by  the  Cabinet  Nov 
the  decree  was  signed  by  Pierre  U 
then  Vice-Premier,  with  Ma"! 
Petain  and  Ministers  Paul  Baudi 
Marcel  B.  Peyrouton  and  M 
Bouthillier. 

It  was  announced  that  the  govt 
ment  has  bought  all  Havas  -A-e 
stock.  The  new  office  will  be  c 
pletely  under  government  oper; 
and  supervision. 

The  Havas  organization  will  : 
the  structure  of  the  new  office, 
financial  resources  will  be  drawn !' 
contracts  with  other  French 
agencies  and  newspapers  and  '* 
agencies  and  newspapers  in  fo: 
countries,  plus  government  .'ubsi 

An  important  reorganization  of; 
sonnel  in  the  government  infurma': 
service  was  announced  at  the  s 
time.  Jean-Louis  Tixier-Vignan: 
temporarily  replaces  Pierre  Cathala 
secretary  general  of  the  service.  P-' 
Dominique,  a  well-known  newsp^ 
man  and  editorial  writer,  bee: 
Chief  of  the  Information  Services. 
Rev.  Pierre  David,  who  was 
dismissed  as  chief  of  censorship 
the  foreign  press  several  weeks 
is  reinstated  and  resumes  dksi 
of  censorship  of  dispatches  written 
correspondents  in  France  to 
American  press. 
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LEAVE  FOR  AUSTRALIA 

Carroll  Binder,  Chicago  Dailt) 
foreign  editor,  and  W.  W.  Way® 
editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
TrMrune  editorial  pages,  leave  by  ^ 
per  plane  for  Australia  and  New 
land,  Dec.  28. 

They  plan  to  make  a  general  ^ 
quiry  into  Australian  affairs,  inC‘“-j 
ing  ties  with  the  United  States,  P‘^’ 
and  future,  and  the  strategic 
of  the  two  countries  in  that  secti^ 
the  world.  They  will  stop  i 

Hawaii  and  plan  to  spend  abo® 
mnnth  in  Australia  and  New  Zeal*”®" 
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Publishers  Utilizing  Power  of 
Press  for  Public  Relations 


Three  Distinct  Campaigns  During  Year  Reveal 
Confidence  in  the  Ability  of  the  Medium  to 
Improve  Attitude  of  the  Public 


[EVER  BEFORE  have  the  newspaper  publishers  of  America 
exhibited  such  confidence  in  their  own  columns  to  do  a 
[iblic  relations  job  as  they  have  in  the  past  year.  Three  dis- 
nct  campaigns  of  this  type  have  been  conducted  by  different 
roups  involving  hundreds  of  daily  newspapers. 

During  the  first  National  Newspaper  - 


'spaper  publishers  of  America  only  gives  the  idea  legitimacy,  but 
1  their  own  columns  to  do  a  credits  it  with  a  lot  of  horse-sense. 

I  in  the  past  year.  Three  dis-  Newspapers  can't  help  what  legitimate 
1  J  j-rr  4-  critics  or  power-seeking  demagogues 

'e  been  conducted  by  different  about  Business;  their  job  is  to 

ally  newspapers.  print  the  news.  That  vast  assortment 

“  of  human  nature  called  the  public 
that  these  people  made  news  and,  as  always  sits  up  and  takes  notice  when 
I  have  said,  newspapers  are  obliged  anyone  with  any  possible  claim  to 


’ieek  in  October  newspapers  through-  that  these  people  made  news  and,  as  always  sits  up  and  takes  notice  when 

I'jt  the  country  carried  in  their  col-  I  have  said,  newspapers  are  obliged  anyone  with  any  possible  claim  to 

large  scale  ads.  not  selling  their  to  print  the  news  if  they  are  going  to  distinction  or  notoriety  throws  a  brick 

own  name  or  product,  but  promoting  continue  to  make  good  on  the  franchise  at  a  shining  mark,  whereas  it  often 


•;u  prestige  of  the  entire  newspaper  enjoyed  by  a  free  press.  And  there 
l  iijlishiim  fraternity.  In  the  last  few  just  doesn’t  seem  to  have  been  any 
nths  the  Newspaper  Publishers  adequate  amount  of  news  made  on 
C  nimittee  has  organized  400  newspa-  the  other  side,  which  I  think  is  a 
',  i  >  to  carry  a  series  of  advertisements 
discussing  the  benefits  of  a  free  press 
to  a  free  people.  The  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA.  has  for  some  time 
been  distributing  large  ads  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  nature  which  also  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  more  than  400  newspapers. 

All  of  these  ads  have  been  designed 
to  do  a  promotion  job  for  the  entire 
irdii.^lry.  These  ads  and  the  results 
obtained  are  a  living  proof  to  busi- 
I.fc^.s  of  what  can  be  done  to  improve 
l/ublic  relations  through  the  use  of 
i.ewsi)ape;  advertising. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  asked  the 
leaders  in  these  three  campaigns  to 
discuss  the  question  of  “Why  newspa¬ 
pers  for  public  relations  and  institu¬ 
tional  copy?”  Their  statements  fol¬ 
low: 

By  EDWIN  S.  FRIENDLY 

Business  Manager  of  The  New  York  Sun, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 

ANPA 

I  CAN  THINK  of  a  dozen  ways  to 
demonstrate  that  people  will  find  Edwin  S.  Friendly 

anything  of  interest  when  it  is  printed 

in  the  newspapers,  but  I  cannot  think  contemplate.  The  for- 

of  anything  more  significant  to  say  to  perfunctory  denials  of 

American  busine^  men  who  may  be  ^ 

stujing  the  problem  of  public  rela-  testimony  of  industrial 

leaders  before  Congressional  commit- 
For  American  business  has  made  other  investigators — all  this 

good  news  of  its  products,  but  has  al-  jg  printed  by  the  press  as  a  matter  of 


in  insuiuiionai  aaveriising  are  an 
bdwm  b.  Friendly  selfish.  The  institution  that  has  a 

story  to  tell  about  itself  and  the 
tough  matter  to  contemplate.  The  for-  services  which  it  performs  can  more 
mal  and  often  perfunctory  denials  of  than  get  its  money’s  worth  out  of 
charges  made  against  various  business  institutional  advertising  in  public  un¬ 
people,  the  testimony  of  industrial  derstanding;  an  ever-growing  num- 


leaders  before  Congressional  commit-  ber  of  experiences  prove  this, 
tees  and  other  investigators— all  this  jf  Business  is  often  the  victim  of  the 
is  printed  by  the  press  as  a  matter  of  determination  of  a  free  press  to  print 
routine  duty.  But  it  has  always  seemed  aij  the  news,  do  not  forget  that  news- 
to  me  that  the  opponents  of  Business  papers  themselves  are  similarly  vic- 
phoney  as  their  case  so  often  is  tims  of  their  own  sense  of  duty.  News- 
have  shown  a  more  purposeful  front  papers,  like  industry,  have  taken 
than  have  the  business  men  in  making  themselves  pretty  much  for  granted. 


lowed  other  people  to  make  bad  news  routine  duty.  But  it  has  always  seemed 
of  its  motives.  It  is  time  Business  to  me  that  the  opponents  of  Business 
picked  itself  up  off  the  floor  and  asked  — phoney  as  their  case  so  often  is — 
the  public.  Who?  Me!  have  shown  a  more  purposeful  front 

The  public  does  read  the  newspa-  than  have  the  business  men  in  making 
pers  more  carefully  than  ever  before,  their  rejoinders,  even  when  they  have 


pers  more  carefully  than  ever  before,  their  rejoinders,  even  when  they  have 
We  now  have  scientific  proof  of  that  had  the  best  case  in  the  world.  Busi- 
statement  in  the  current  inquiry  of  the  ness  men  have  not  only  been  a  flop 
Advertising  Research  Foundation,  in  making  constructive  news  about 


yawns  dismally  when  some  construc¬ 
tive  soul  says  a  complimentary  word 
about  private  enterprise.  And  the 
long,  persistent  silence  of  Business, 
its  failure  to  grasp  the  necessity  for 
public  education  about  itself,  makes 
it  much  easier  for  the  public  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  worst.  Of  course,  editors  do 
take  up  the  ciids'els  fur  Bii.-.iness  when 
they  feel  Business  has  been  wrongly 
criticized,  and  the  newspapers  do  print 
the  “other  side’’  of  the  case,  when  it  is 
news.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
institutional  advertising  has  a  pecu¬ 
liar  use  in  this  picture  that  the 
other  dispositions  do  not  appear  to 
possess. 

Public  Likes  a  Fighter 

A  plainly-written  and  sinc.-rp  adver- 
ti icmeiit.  signed  by  a  company,  shows 
in  the  fir.st  place  that  a  business  insti¬ 
tution  is  taking  its  own  part.  The 
public  likes  a  fighter  and  is  always 
willing  to  consider  his  side  of  the 
story,  particularly  when  he  goes 
directly  to  the  people  without  an  in¬ 
termediary  and  with  his  own  words 
and  phrases.  Thus,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  efforts  of  newspapers  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  business  men 
in  institutional  advertising  are  all 
selfish.  The  institution  that  has  a 
story  to  tell  about  itself  and  the 
services  which  it  performs  can  more 
than  get  its  money’s  worth  out  of 


When  critics  assail  the  pre.ss,  and 
newspapers  print  the  news  of  these  at¬ 
tacks.  the  public,  which  we  have 

.  .  ”  ”  ,  :  — 7  ”"  -  -  -  failed  to  inform  about  our-selves,  shows 

Known  as  The  Continuing  Study  of  themselves,  but,  with  comparatively  frequent  signs  of  believing  even  so 
ewspaper  Reading.  And  the  public  few  exceptions,  they  have  not  taken  obvious  a  neddler  of  moonshine  as 
reads  the  newspapers  carefully  be-  advantage  of  what  we  call  institutional  Harold  Ickes.  I  can’t  think  of  a  more 
cause  It  knows  they  are  not  only  bet-  advertising,  which  is  simply  a  means  dreadful  fate  for  Mr.  Ickes  than  to 
er  equipped  to  present  all  the  news  of  telling  the  public,  over  their  own  have  newspapers  ignore  him,  and  if 
inn  “  her  vehicle  of  communica-  signatures,  what  they  think  and  be-  the  press  were  made  up  of  the  kind  of 
nHnV  .K  ^  that  the  newspapers  do  lieve  and  feel  about  the  businesses  pj,„pie  he  says  it  is,  that’s  exactly  what 
print  the  news  without  fear  and  with-  they  are  conducting.  Had  business  the  pre.ss  would  do.  But  unfortunately 
M,  f?'''  j  I"®"  ‘®hen  the  initiative  in  either  or  f^r  the  public  and  for  the  newspapers. 

tpLf  a  !  directions  private  en-  ^r.  Ickes  and  his  kind  will  continue  to 

confidence  in  the  terpnse  would  be  a  lot  further  out  of  .^^^ke  news”  until  newspapers  per- 
^  P  .  .  ‘he  doghouse  than  it  is  today.  sistently  tell  the  public  the  truth  about 

By  now  it  is  a  pretty  old  story  that  This  may  sound  selfish  coming  from  themselves.  Then  the  people  will 


.  .  ‘he  doghouse  than  it  is  today.  sistently  tell  the  public  the  truth  about 

By  now  it  is  a  pretty  old  story  that  This  may  sound  selfish  coming  from  themselves.  Then  the  people  will 
American  business  has  been  kicked  a  man  interested  in  newspaper  ad-  know  too  much  about  newspapers  to 
about  by  a  great  many  people  who  are  vertising.  You  may  conclude  from  it  be  fooled. 

hardly  worthy  to  do  that  kind  of  kick-  that  Business,  having  lost  its  reputa-  Newspapers  have  made  a  beginning 
ing.  Most  of  the  vocal  opposition  to  tion  through  news  printed  in  the  pa-  toward  improving  their  public  rela- 

Business  has  come  from  people  who  pers,  should  try  to  get  that  reputa-  tions,  but  a  great  deal  more  educa- 

were  trying  to  win  academic  argu-  tion  back  by  using  the  newspaper  tional  work  must  be  done.  The  start 
k”  a  snare  the  votes  of  those  advertising  columns.  When  the  prob-  that  was  made  during  Newspaper 

Who  do  not  stand  many  inches  above  lem  is  proposed  thus  bluntly,  it  sounds  Week  .should  be  continued  for  the 

me  ears.  But  the  sad  part  about  it  is  like  a  racket,  but  a  little  reflection  not  other  fifty-one  weeks  of  the  year. 


American  business  has  been  kicked  a  man  interested  in  newspaper  ad- 
about  by  a  great  many  people  who  are  vertising.  You  may  conclude  from  it 
hardly  worthy  to  do  that  kind  of  kick-  that  Business,  having  lost  its  reputa- 


William  N.  Hardy 
By  WILLIAM  N.  HARDY 

Manager,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Association:  Chairman,  National 
Newspaper  Week  Committee,  NAM 

NEWSPAPERS  have  demonstrated 
during  the  last  few  months  that  a 
public  relations  program  can  win  the 
favor  of  their  readers. 

Usinv  their  own  medium  during  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  early  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  publishers  “sold”  the  nation 
on  the  part  the  Free  Press  plays  in  a 
Democracy. 

This  public  relations  campaign  of 
1.500  daily  newspapers  and  5,000  week- 
liee.  enthusiastically  supported  by 
Editor  &  Publisher,  was  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  thing  of  its  kind  ever  con¬ 
ducted  by  business  or  the  professions. 

Spurred  by  the  country-wide  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  single  week’s  drive  directed 
by  one  organization — Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  Managers  —  several  other 
groups,  as  well  as  individual  newspa¬ 
pers,  are  continuing  the  promotion. 

A  report  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Week  Committee,  just  issued,  says  that 
this  modern  educational  program  was 
of  value  not  only  to  newspaperdom 
but  to  the  nation. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that 
any  substantial  industry  could  benefit 
similarly  by  a  dramatic  presentation  of 
the  story  of  its  public  service  through 
the  newspapers. 

Popular  Style  Needed 
If  industry  would  develop  a  popular 
style  in  the  telling  of  its  story,  honestly 
presenting  its  messages  just  as  news 
is  presented  in  the  newspapers,  and 
keep  everlastingly  at  it.  it  would  be 
happily  surprised  at  the  goodwill  it 
would  build. 

The  National  Newspaper  Week 
Committee  feels  that  it  can  speak  with 
authority  on  this  subject  because  of 
the  results  obtained  in  1940. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  an  intended  “haymaker”  such  as 
the  blanket  charge  levelled  at  news¬ 
papers  in  the  recent  political  campaign 
and  following  the  election  can  no 
longer  send  us  reeling.  A  well-timed 
public  relations  offensive  was  proved 
to  be  the  answer. 

There  are  several  thoughts  for  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
that  conducted  Newspaper  Week. 

“Very  tangible  results  were  ob¬ 
tained,”  it  says.  ‘‘School  children 
learned  what  public  service  journal¬ 
ism  means;  thousands  of  readers  ob¬ 
tained  such  a  favorable  impression  of 
their  local  newspapers  that  demagogic 
attacks,  coming  after  a  furious  politi¬ 
cal  battle,  fell  on  deaf  ears.  After 
the  election,  co-operating  publishers 
wrote  to  the  committee  in  charge  to 
say  that  National  Newspaper  Week 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISH-IfOR 


PUBLISHERS  UTILIZING  POWER  OF  PRESS  FOR  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


continued  from  page  5  I 
beat  the  critics  to  the  punch  and 
robbed  them  of  their  sting.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  programs,  great  industrial¬ 
ists  have  come  to  wonder  if  they  do 
not  owe  a  duty  to  the  nation  and  to 
themselves  to  support  an  institution 
that  is  so  vital  to  the  preservation  of 
American  ideals;  advertisers,  national 
and  local,  gained  a  new  concept  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  builder  of  go^will  as 
well  as  a  medium  through  which  mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  sold  quickly.  Officers 
of  giant  firms  have  reported  that  the 
National  Newspaper  Week  drive  has 
caused  them  to  consider  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  similar  institutional  campaigns.” 

The  committee  recommends  that 
publishers  follow  up  the  Newspaper 
Week  idea  with  well-thought-out 
promotion  during  the  year.  In  fact, 
this  is  being  done  for  we  have  the 
campaigns  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Advertising  Agency  and  other  organi¬ 
zations,  and  the  NAM  is  recommend¬ 
ing  a  year-round  effort. 

In  a  .short  time,  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  Managers  will  announce 
through  the  state  and  regional  news¬ 
paper  associations  a  continuous  pro¬ 
gram  of  promotion  leading  up  to  a 
repetition  of  the  week's  drive  once  a 
year.  October  1-8  has  been  set  for 
the  1941  Week.  In  presenting  the 
year-round  plan  as  well  as  the  single 
week’s  “big  punch.”  the  association 
managers  will  have  the  co-oi>eration 
of  the  feature  advertising  mat  service 
firms  and  other  organizations  that 
have  come  to  know  what  can  be  done 
along  this  line. 

Wide  Program  Most  Effective 

A  widespread  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  naturally  will  be  most  effective 
for  those  industries  that  have  some¬ 
thing  to  sell.  The  newspapers  had  a 
convincing  story  of  public  service  in 
late  1940  and  that  is  why  they  dared 
tell  it  during  a  period  when  every 
phase  of  newspaper  making  was  being 
serutinized. 

And  they  are  not  likely  to  rest  on 
their  laurels,  because-  people  forget 
easily. 

It  took  newspaper  publishers  a  long 
time  to  realize  that  their  own  publi¬ 
cations  could  do  a  thorough  public 
relations  job.  Their  1940  experience 
is  available  for  business  and  it  can 
be  studied  profitably. 

Few  persons  would  question  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  too  large 
a  segment  of  the  public  looks  with 
scorn  on  the  successful  business  man 
and  the  successful  business.  Isn’t  this 
reason  enough  for  “business”  to  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  newspapers  that  are  read 
by  nearly  everyone  a  program  of 
goodwill  that  will  change  such  de¬ 
structive  thoughts?  The  millions  of 
young  folks  reaching  the  thinking  age 
every  year,  the  newly-naturalized 
citizens  and  persons  concerned  about 
their  security  in  old  age  all  can  be 
“sold”  on  business  if  business  tells  its 
fascinating  story  along  side  of  the 
dramatic  news  that  makes  our  news¬ 
papers  so  readable  to  all  groups  today. 


overlooked  the  necessity  of  doing  a  press’  freedom  intact,  and  that  ■ 


Ne 


unified  public  relations  job.  loaut  it  intact  is  evident  from  j 

And  it  is  demonstrable  that  news-  comments  we  are  already  rece  , 
papers  have  such  recognition.  When  from  readers  and  advertisers, 
the  Life  Insurance  Institute  sought  What  is  more,  the  Newspaper?.] 
to  tell  its  story  to  the  public  and  the  Ushers  Committee  program  is  an  j 
policyholders,  who  number  65.009,000  .spoken  endorsement  of  newspapB, 
throughout  the  48  states,  it  selected  the  greatest  of  public  relations  t  -., 
the  newspapers  as  its  medium.  Hoi-  for  in  telling  their  story  the  publL;. 
gar  Johnson,  president  of  the  Insti-  have  chosen  to  use  their  own  d  .j 
tute,  tells  why;  columns,  the  same  columns  that- 

“It  is  the  aim  of  the  Institute  of  Life  open  to  other  advertisers,  cor 
Insurance  to  put  its  campaign  on  as  or  institutional,  local  or  national 
broad  a  basis  as  possible,”  Mr.  John-  public  relations  messages  to  ci)n.T.,- 
son  said  recently.  “It  is  most  feasible  cate  on  a  basis  of  “broad  coverage, 
to  use  a  medium  that  provides  broad  intense  local  influence.” 
coverage,  yet  intense  local  influence.  There  is  a  lesson  here  for  the  r., 
if  you  have  a  message  affecting  the  relations  counsel,  the  advertising  i 
American  people  as  a  whole.  Life  in-  pert,  the  executive  of  the  indu  :ri 
surance  affects  a  large  segment  of  the  financial,  or  institutional  oraanizo 
American  people,  and  to  convey  to  with  a  message  for  the  American:.-; 
them  regular  messages,  in  flexible  and  He.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  plea  fors;;-  : 
timely  form,  design^  to  give  them  the  of  the  new.spapers  as  worthy  ad': 
chance  to  retain  essential  facts,  we  to  the  system  of  Democracy.  I; 
chose  the  newspapers.”  only  a  sugge.stion  that  they  read 


only  a  sugge.stion  that  they  read  .rl 


Norman  Chandler  cint  statement  that  can  be  para-  paper  Publishers  Committee  have  :■ 

..U7U-  1  A  ^17  T-.  ”  J  phrased  to  apply  to  other  fundamental  sorbed — The  greatest  field  for  p:-j 

the  Whither  Are  We  Drifting  de-  jjusine.ss  and  national  institutions.  The  relations  activity  is  newspaper  ip  i 
partment;  and  the  ’  Answer  This  Mr.  manufacturers,  the  bankers,  the  news- 

‘“S  Coal  operators  Hed 

'Tisonl,  a„  abusing  e.,ae„c=  of 

editorial  laxity  where  sound  phrases  ftygn^e  ”  third  of  a  series  of  meetings: 

degenerate  into  such  cliches.  But  -14  •  m  e  d  operators  to  consider  a  pro; 

there  is  one  phrase  which  has  lost  Meaning  for  Free  Press  nation-wide  promotional  and  ad 

meaning  in  the  public  mind  to  a  point  Among  the  publishers,  a  movement  tising  campaign  of  the  coal  ind;;  p  1 
where  it  may  jeopardize  the  newspa-  grown  to  employ  this  broad,  influ-  was  held  last  week  in  Cincir";: 
per  business.  ential  medium  to  bring  back  the  true  Similar  meetings  have  already  - 

The  phrase  is  “Freedom  of  the  meaning  in  the  phrase,  “Freedom  of  held  in  New  York  and  Chicago.-:! 

Press.”  the  Press.”  More  than  400  publish-  two  more  meetings,  one  in  the  S  i 

The  public  has  forgotten  the  real  ers  throughout  the  country  are  par-  and  the  ether  in  the  Middle  West.: ; 
signifieance  of  a  free  press.  True,  ticipating  in  the  Newspaper  Publish-  be  held  early  in  1941. 
newspaper  readers  depend  on  our  ers  Committee  program  to  use  their  The  campaign,  which  has  air;  n 
reporting  of  day-to-day  news.  They  display  columns  for  telling  gen-  been  recommended  to  the  industn’" 

weigh  our  editorial  opinions  and  agree  cral  readers  the  part  that  the  newspa-  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Nat; :. 
with  them,  dissent  from  them,  or  are  P^r  plays  in  maintaining  Representa-  Coal  Association,  was  prepared  : 
converted  by  them.  They  scan  our  live  Democracy,  for  telling  business  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  New  YoA 
advertising  columns  for  direction  to-  men  and  advertisers  the  part  that  the  vertising  agency.  It  calls  for  an  ; 
ward  the  goods  or  services  they  need,  newspaper  plays  in  protecting  free  penditure  of  approximately  S2.Ti>'  ' 
Opportunity  Long  Neglected  enterprise.  ,  .  over  a  three-year  period.  C.  C.  Did 

timcly  to  bogio  this  program  inson,  president  of  the  National  C . 
education  this  year.  By  Association,  told  the  Cincinnati  mer. 

IS  the  greatest  single  factor  m  preserv  propaganda  and  by  concealment,  overt  jpg  that  the  fund  would  be  raised 
ing  Democracy  neglected  for  years  being  made  to  distort  an  assessment  of  four  mills  per  : 

to  make  its  readers  appreciate  the  full  The  integrity  of  the  press  of  coal  production.  able 

scope  of  the  job  It  was  doing.  ^^5  subjected  to  open  attack,  as  a  -We  have  failed  to  present  the  day 

tbTt^  bv  onnspnt  of  the  of  achieving  its  discredit  in  the  tuminous  coal  industry  to  the  pu  carr 

that  government  by  consent  of  the  „£  it3  ^^^^,^^3  Advertisers,  the  i„  its  true  light  as  a  progressive.:-  out: 

SJrbeffirsSplSTmthe  vJtere  newspaper  reve-  portant.  and  basic  industry  mar:  ver 

up.n_.he  newspapers  tor  .his  infer-  SU  indYr’ee.'"™  ktSean”TndSL“"  S-  S 

The  public  was  inclined  to  forget  Totalitarian  history  shows  that  when  saiU  ter 

that  editorial  interpretation  is  one  of  dictators  reach  for  power,  their  first  Discussing  publm  reaction  I 

the  stroneest  guarantees  of  govern-  f®  muzzle  or  control  the  press,  coal  smoke.  John  D.  Battle,  execu..  -  try 

mental  integritv,  and  that  the  news-  of  doing  this  are  known,  but  secretary  of  the  Coal  Association.  1= '  m 

papers  are  responsible  for  this  guaran-  J^ere  is  only  one  way  of  preventing  it.  that  coal  is  ]ust  as  modem  as^  lar 

That  IS  for  the  public  to  recognize  the  equipment  in  which  it  is  bumefl-^  ad 

■The  public  was  inclined  to  forget  '^“^th  of  its  free  press  so  that  it  can  “Mucation  and  not  legislation,' be 

that  display  advertising  is  a  basic  Prevent  a  self-interested  minority  declared,  is  the  answer  to  the  s...  -  gr 

factor  in  free  enterprise,  by  which  doing  away  with  it.  nuisance.  wl 

the  American  system  of  competitive  The  program  of  the  Newspaper  Pub-  "  T->'rTMr 

business  exists.  The  newspapers,  re-  lishers  Committee  is  a  continuing  one.  JOURNALISM  MEETINw 
quiring  true  statements  and  fair  com-  By  the  necessary  repetition,  it  brings  Marking  both  the  500th  anniversaD 
petition  of  their  advertisers,  constitute  home  to  the  readers  of  every  partici-  invention  of  printing  and  d* 

a  bulwark  against  encroachments  up-  pating  newspaper  the  worth  of  an  un-  ^th  annual  conference  of  Inter- 
on  this  system.  muzzled  press.  And  in  the  heads  of  or,.!  TnniorCo- 

It  may  seem  strange  but  the  fact  those  readers  being  created  a  true  j  journalists,  550  students  and  ad- 
IS  that  until  this  year  the  newspapers,  conception  of  that  phrase.  Freedom  ..  at  Brigha-' 

although  recognized  as  the  greLst  of  the  Press.”  In  the  hands  of  those  v^.n/n^itJ 

public  relations  vehicle  in  the  nation,  readers  lies  the  power  to  keep  the  £rnert  R  Rasmuson  editor 


We  can  thank  Mr.  Johnson  for  a  sue-  understand  the  lesson  we  of  theN..J 


paper  Publishers  Committee  have  :i 


District  Attorney  or  Resign’’  depart 
ment.  No  adequate  defense  forth 


editorial  laxity  where  sound  phrases  fiyence  ” 
degenerate  into  such  cliches.  But 
there  is  one  phrase  which  has  lost  true 
meaning  in  the  public  mind  to  a  point  Amonc 
where  it  may  jeopardize  the  new'spa-  has  grow 

per  business.  ential  mi 

The  phrase  is  “Freedom  of  the  meaning 

Press.”  tbe  Pres 


By  NORMAN  CHANDLER 

Chairman,  Newspaper  Publishers  Committee 
REWRITE  MEN  and  hack  editorial 
writers  have  received,  and  often 
earned,  the  reputation  of  overwork¬ 
ing  cliches  to  the  extent  that  many 
legitimate  phrases  have  lost  their 
meaning. 

When  Westbrook  Pegler  was  writing 
sports,  an  unfortunate  editorial  writer 
once  took  the  sports  department  to 
task  for  overworking  the  word,  “tim¬ 
ing.”  Pegler’s  reply  identified  the  edi¬ 
torial  writers  with  their  own  hack¬ 
neyed  phrases — as  members  of  the 
“Turn  the  Rascals  Out”  department; 


The  public  was  inclined  to  forget 
that  government  by  consent  of  the 
governed  depends  upon  factual  infor- 


upon  the  newspapers  for  this  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  public  was  inclined  to  forget 
that  editorial  interpretation  is  one  of 
the  strongest  guarantees  of  govern¬ 
mental  integrity,  and  that  the  news¬ 
papers  are  responsible  for  this  guaran¬ 
tee. 


4  NEWSMEN  HONORED  BY  PHI  BETA  KAPPA 


Daily  Herald,  spoke  on  “The  Si^^- 
cance  of  Modern  Printing  to  Civilj®' 


JOHN  STEWART  BRYAN,  president  of  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub-  tion,”  and  Alva  L.  Scoville.  Utah  ptW;- 

...  .  .  _  -7.  ,  _ i.1 _ j: _ ]  TjeVc* 


Usher  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and  News  Leader;  Dr.  Douglas  ing  authority,  discussed  The 
Southall  Freeman,  editor  of  the  News  Leader;  Eugene  Meyer,  publisher  of  the  opment  of  Printing. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post;  and  Alexander  Dana  Noyes,  financial  editor  of  the  ii^O^tVivTT 

New  York  Times,  were  among  80  founder  members  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  NEVv  ACCOUNT 

Associates  elected  in  New  York,  Dec.  20,  at  the  organization’s  first  annual  The  Stokely-Van  Camp  Corp-  ® 

meeting.  The  group  was  founded  last  February  to  cooperate  with  the  Phi  Canada,  Ltd.,  has  appointed  the  TO- 

Beta  Kappa  fraternity  in  the  development  of  a  high  caliber  of  American  ronto  office  of  the  J.  Walter 

leadership.  Citations  were  presented  to  the  founder  members  commending  son  Co.  to  handle  its  Canadian 
them  for  high  intellectual  achievements  and  distinguished  public  srvice.  vertising. 


NEW  ACCOUNT  I 

The  Stokely-Van  Camp  Corp- ^ 


POR  DECEMBER  28.  1940 
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Newspapers  Play  Important  Role 
In  Meat  Institute  Campaign 


271  Dailies  Carry  Copy  Weekly  for  Packers' 
Industry-Wide  Drive  to  Sell  Public  on 
Healthful  Quality  of  Meat 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


JUST  AS  advertising  has  played  a 
prominent  role  in  popularizing 
smoking  among  women  and  has  been 
credited  with  creating  a  demand  for 
orange  juice  at  breakfast  instead  of 
applesauce,  so  again,  advertising  is 


R.  A.  Rath  G-  F-  Swift 


being  utilized  to  re-sell  the  American 
public  on  the  healthful  qualities  of 
meat  in  the  average  person's  daily 
diet. 

To  those  in  the  advertising  business, 
the  announcement  last  spring  that  the 
Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers 
(now  known  as  the  American  Meat 
Institute)  was  launching  a  long- 
range  advertising  and  merchandising 
program,  came  as  a  mild  surprise.  It 
was  viewed  by  some  as  “just  another 
swell  idea’’  that  would  streak  across 
the  horizon  in  an  initial  blaze  of  glory 
and  then  fizzle  out  like  a  Fourth  of 
July  skyrocket. 

Newspapers  and  Magazines 

Since  last  May,  however,  consider¬ 
able  activity  has  taken  place  and  to¬ 
day  the  American  Meat  Institute's 
campaign  is  hailed  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  modern  ad¬ 
vertising  planning  in  which  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  are  doing  an 
honest-to-goodness  selling  and  educa- 


“clicking"  with  the  local  retail  meat 
dealer. 

Ad  Statements  Accurate 

Advertisements  being  prepared  for 
the  first  four  months  of  the  coming 
year  will  continue  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  there  is  meat  for  every  bud¬ 
get,  a  thrifty  cut  for  every  purse,  and 
will  present  more  information  re¬ 
garding  the  nutritional  qualities  of 
meat  in  order  to  bring  to  consumers 
the  results  of  modern  research  in  the 
field  of  nutrition.  Ads,  as  heretofore, 
will  bear  the  Seal  of  Acceptance  of 
the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition  of 
the  American  Medical  Association, 
thus  assuring  the  scientific  accuracy 
of  statements  involving  health  and 
nutrition. 

The  newspaper  ad.s,  which  began 
last  September,  have  drawn  from  con¬ 
sumers  an  increasingly  large  number 
of  requests  for  material  and  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  meat.  Institute  oITicials 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  “Meat  re¬ 
tailers  from  coast  to  coast  are  enthu¬ 
siastically  tying  in  with  the  American 
Meat  Institute’s  advertising  and  sales 
campaign,”  said  one  official.  “There 
has  been  a  tremendous  demand  from 
retailers  for  mats  to  use  in  their  local 
advertising.  Many  newspapers  are  re¬ 
questing  mats  to  help  retailers  pre¬ 
pare  advertising  and  meat  markets 
are  announcing  with  pride  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  promotion.” 

Judging  from  comments  received 
frem  meat  dealers,  the  present  cam¬ 
paign  is  the  most  intelligent  and  com¬ 
prehensive  step  that  the  packing  in¬ 
dustry  has  ever  undertaken  to  increase 
the  sale  of  meat  to  the  American  pub¬ 
lic.  Leading  the  way  in  this  unique 
combination  of  “selling  and  telling” 
the  favorable  attributes  of  meat  are 
the  newspapers,  generally  recognized 
as  the  basic  medium  in  reaching  the 


Swift  said: 

“The  meat  packing  industry  has  d 
meritorious,  healthful  product  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  appetite.  It  has  effec¬ 
tive  personnel,  accurate  scientific  con¬ 
trol,  and  it  operates  efficiently.  It 


MEAT 


permits  you  to  reduce  without 
^‘Protein  Starvation” 


Samples  of  the  compact,  informative  copy 
used  by  the  American  Meat  Institute  In  Its 
Industry-sponsored  campaign  now  running 
in  271  daily  newspapers  once  a  week.  Copy 
ranges  from  300  to  1,500  lines  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  that  both  "sells  and  tells"  about  meat. 


greater  increase  in  liver  sausage  sales 
the  following  month. 

With  this  test  campaign  as  a  guide, 
the  industry  set  about  to  sponsor  a 
promotion  program  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  a  new  conception  of  meat 
as  a  natural  source  of  vitamins,  a 
muscle  builder,  a  superior  source  of 
proteins  and  minerals,  a  blood- 
builder,  and,  strangely  enough,  a  u.se- 
ful  part  of  either  gaining  or  reducing 
weight. 

90®o  of  Industry 

But  before  the  Institute,  which  rep¬ 
resents  90'ic  of  the  industry’s  tonnage, 
could  tell  its  story  of  meat  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  it  was  necessary  to  remind  doc¬ 
tors  and  dentists  of  health  values  of 
meat  from  the  standpoint  of  vitamins, 
proteins  and  minerals  in  the  light  of 
modem  scientific  research  by  nutri¬ 
tion  specialists.  Not  only  was  the 
Seal  of  Approval  of  the  AMA  sought 
and  obtained  on  statements  concern¬ 
ing  meat  as  a  satisfying,  appetizing 
and  wholesome  element  in  a  person’s 
diet,  but  special  advertisements  were 
run  in  the  medical  and  professional 
journals. 

It  was  not  until  Sept.  27,  1940,  that 
the  Institute  was  ready  to  launch  its 
consumer  advertising  program  on  a 
nation-wide  scale.  Starting  with 
more  than  150  newspapers  and  a  list 
of  magazines,  supplemented  by  medi¬ 
cal  and  professional  publications  and 
trade  papers,  the  82.000,000  campaign 
was  set  in  motion.  The  response  has 
been  more  than  gratifying,  judging 
from  comments  received  to  date. 

The  newspaper  list  has  since  been 
increased  to  include  271  dailies,  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  about  meat  and  its  place 
in  the  diet.  The  newspaper  ads  ap¬ 
pear  once  a  week,  on  the  average,  on 
the  food  pages  of  some  papers  and.  in 
others,  are  positioned  “run-of-paper." 
Size  of  copy  ranges  from  300  to  1,500 
lines. 

From  a  public  relations  standpoint, 
the  Institute  learned  very  early  in 
the  campaign  that  its  former  name — 
Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers 
— was  too  long.  Consequently,  it  de¬ 
cided  to  abandon  its  old  name  for  that 
now  signed  to  the  advertisements — 
American  Meat  Institute.  Over  the 
shortened  name,  the  institutional  cam¬ 
paign  is  now  appearing,  cleverly 
aimed  at  not  only  educating  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  the  nutritional  value  of  meats, 
but  showing  housewives  attractive 
ways  to  serve  meat  of  all  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  the  nutritious  “thrifty  cuts.” 

Salesmen's  Reactions 


tional  job  in  stimulating  consumer  in¬ 
terest  in  meat. 

In  fact,  success  of  the  meat  indus¬ 
try’s  campaign  has  led  other  groups 
in  the  food  field  to  contemplate  simi¬ 
lar  programs.  Thus  a  new  type  of 
advertising  (industry-sponsored)  is 
being  created  to  aid  in  building 
greater  sales  for  all  such  products, 
whether  sold  under  well-known 
brand  names,  or  not.  This  kind  of 
promotion,  it  was  pointed  out,  does 
not  take  the  place  of  brand  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  complements  it. 

Even  hard-boiled  advertising  men, 
who  may  not  have  been  aware  of  the 
fact,  are  now  finding  that  their  wives 
already  have  been  made  more  con¬ 
scious  of  meat  and  its  dietary  values. 
Chances  are,  al.so,  that  Americans 
generally,  will  become  more  aware  of 
meat  in  months  ahead  as  the  $2,000,- 
000  a  year  promotion  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  meat  packers  unfolds 
during  1941. 

With  the  campaign  now  in  its  fourth 
month,  advertising  is  running  in  271 
newspapers,  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
m  a  number  of  leading  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Reports  received  from  all  over 
the  country  indicate  that  the  advertis- 
mg,  supported  by  vigorous  merchan- 
dising  efforts  at  the  point  of  sale,  is 


masses. 

R.  A.  Rath,  vice-president  of  the 
Rath  Packing  Company,  Waterloo,  la., 
and  chairman  of  the  Advertising  Plan¬ 
ning  Committee  of  the  American  Meat 
Institute,  told  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Importance  of  Newspapers 

“In  setting  up  our  program,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  from  the  outset  was 
considered  to  be  of  prime  importance 
in  the  effort  to  reach  the  mass  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  results  apparent  to 
date  would  indicate  the  desirability  of 
the  continued  use  of  newspapers. 

“Our  newspaper  advertising  and  the 
merchandise  aids  afforded  by  the 
newspapiers  have  been  of  great  assis¬ 
tance  in  our  efforts  to  arouse  renewed 
interest  in  meat  and  its  thrifty  and 
nutritional  qualities.” 

Mr.  Rath  speaks  for  the  committee 
which  passes  on  all  advertising  and 
publicity  plans  sponsored  by  the  In¬ 
stitute,  which  are  then  executed  by 
the  staff  of  this  organization  and  by 
its  advertising  agency,  Leo  Burnett 
Company,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

The  national  advertising  campaign 
was  proposed  to  the  packing  industry 
by  CJ.  F.  Swift,  chairman  of  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  Committee  on  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  At  the  time  the  $2,000,000  pro¬ 
motion  program  was  announced,  Mr. 


needs  only  greater  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  meat  for  continued  growth 
and  all-around  improvement.  Con¬ 
structive  advertising  creates  and  as¬ 
sures  a  larger  merket.  The  industry 
as  an  industry  now  has  decided  it 
cannot  afford  not  to  advertise.” 

Per  Capita  Consumption  Down 
This  decision  was  arrived  at  after 
the  industry  had  discovered  it  had 
made  an  appreciable  change  in  Am¬ 
erican  food  purchases  by  a  test  ex¬ 
penditure  of  approximately  $100,000. 
Previous  to  this  smaller  campaign, 
the  meat  industry  was  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  consumption  of  meat  and 
lard  averaged  only  about  127r  greater 
than  during  a  similar  period  25  years 
ago.  Yet,  U.  S.  population  had  in¬ 
creased  about  40%  as  compared  with 
a  quarter-century  ago.  Meat  con¬ 
sumption  i>er  capita  in  U.  S.  amounted 
to  162  pounds  in  1908,  while  in  1939 
it  had  declined  to  131  pounds.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  industry  had  lost  much  of 
the  world  market  for  exports  and,  at 
home,  the  future  demand  for  meat 
would  be  limited  by  the  slower  growth 
in  population. 

A  test  campaign  was  launched  in 
one  magazine  resulting  in  a  national 
sales  increase  of  14%  in  link  pork 
sausages  in  February  and  a  still 


After  the  campaign  had  been  under 
way  for  about  two  months,  one  of  the 
participating  companies  asked  its 
salesmen  their  reaction  to  this  new 
advertising  program.  A  majority 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  campaign. 
One  salesman  commented: 

“I  think  this  advertising  campaign 
is  a  swell  idea.  It  makes  people  a 
little  more  meat-conscious  and  it 
reaches  everybody.  Both  points  are 
very  important.” 

Meat  retail  dealers  are  equally  en¬ 
thused  about  the  campaign.  One  re¬ 
tail  dealer  in  New  England  wrote  in 
to  say: 

“You  have  given  the  retail  grocers 
a  medium  to  which  they  can  tie  their 
merchandising.  This  promotion  will 
help  everybody  in  the  business  from 
the  live  stock  producer  on.” 

The  packers  are  “sold’’  on  their 
program.  Assessments  for  advertis¬ 
ing  are  being  paid  promptly  and  the 
money  for  the  coming  year  is  virtual¬ 
ly  assured. 

Thus,  “meat  marches  on!”  Once 
more  advertising,  through  the  basic 
medium  of  the  newspaper,  adequately 
supplemented  by  other  recognized 
media,  is  changing  the  habits  of 
Americans  and  “meat  on  the  table” 
is  an  essential  part  of  our  daily  diet. 
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EDITOR  &  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  Epl?  0  R 


Brewers  Use  Newspaper  Ads  to 
Tell  Story  of  Self -Regulation 


An  evidence  of  this  was  seen  in  «dt. 
torials  which  appeared  in  the  K«. 
tucky  editions  of  the  Cincm^ 
Times-Star  and  Post  late  in  Nova*, 
her,  shortly  after  the  recently  instaHj 
Kentucky  Committee  had  begun 
tion. 


United  Brewers  Industrial  Foundation  Uses 
4,000  Weekly  and  Daily  Papers  Coordinated 
With  "Clean  Up  or  Close  Up"  Campaign 


By  CARL  W.  BADENHAUSEN 

Chairman.  United  Brewers  Industrial  Foundation  and 
President,  P.  Ballentine  &  Sons 


THE  vital  role  being  played  today  by  which  occurred  in  Mississippi.  An 


newspapers  in  the  public  relations  Alabama  college  student  was  slain  in 


programs  of  leading  American  indus-  a  •  jook  joint”  near  the  common  line 


tries  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  use  of  of  the  two  states,  and  petitions  were 
advertising  space  in  more  than  4.000  immediately  circulated  to  have  beer 


daily  and  weekly  newspai)ers  in  34  outlaw'ed. 


states  by  the  United  Brewers  Indus- 


THAT  CAUSES  THE  TROUBLE 


il  W  reUtlen  »  M  aMc  kjr  U 


Editor's  Aworeness 

But  the  local  editor  was  aware  of 
what  was  being  done  by  the  Brewers  ^ 

&  Mississippi  Beer  Distributors  Com-  a  .. 

mittee.  He  knew  first  of  all.  that  b°?r  Jfadie\TRAY,wy\iiemRI> 
was  not  concerned  with  the  slaying.  ^  ' 

Further,  he  knew  that  the  State  Di-  ...  THAT  CAUSES  THE  TROUBLE 

rector  of  the  Committee  had  recently 

been  instrumental  in  having  the  beer 

licenses  of  two  unworthy  places  in  the 

county  revoked  by  the  authorities  in 

Jackson.  ,u  w...« 

When  ho  saw  the  committee  take 
further  action  with  local  sheriffs  to 

close  up  nine  more  disreputable  places.  n.-. 

including  the  one  in  which  the  fatal 
shooting  took  place,  the  editor  put  the  ^ 

facts  before  his  readers  and  pointed 

out  beer  was  not  at  fault.  No  action  Britwets  and  Beet  Diitributort 
was  taken  on  the  local  prohibition  /  Connittec  of  Aricona 

petitions.  . . . . . . 

A  year  ago.  Editor  &  Pubi.isher  re-  itf  illi,  louDma  *  riotmx.  axisora 
produced  the  initial  advertisement  of 

the  Brewers  &  Mississipoi  Beer  Dis-  _  ,  ca  . 

oe  ^opy  placed  by  the  Arizona  State  Com 


Said  the  Times-Star: 

“This  is  a  movement  deserving  ik 
support  of  every  cafe  owner  who  ds 
sires  to  operate  on  a  plane  of  deceu; 
and  respect  for  the  law.  The  (Ken- 
tucky)  committee’s  program  in  lE  ,  i 
probability  will  be  carried  out  with  a  '^*'”** 
fearless  determination  to  protect  the 
industry.  It  is  a  movement  deserving 
support  and  encouragement  of  all  good 
citizens.”  jT  J I 

The  Post  editorial  said  in  part: 

“We  urge  all  who  have  any  partis  A  m 
the  retailing  of  beer  ...  to  co-operate 
with  the  committee  to  the  fullest  ex-  * 
tent  to  make  the  unscrupulous  oper¬ 
ator  ‘clean  up  or  close  up-’  ” 

It  is  this  sort  of  co-operative  atti¬ 
tude,  when  newspaper  editors  assay 
the  breadth  of  an  industry  public 
relations  program  as  really  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  that  has  convinced  the 
Foundation,  and  many  important  in¬ 
dividual  brewer  advertisers  as  weL 
that  institutional  copy  —  as  well  as 
sales  copy  —  is  very  effectively  placed  THE  A 
with  the  daily  and  weekly  newspaper:  zatior 
of  the  nation.  lective 


Reporter  in  Train 
Wreck,  Phones  Story 


...  sources 

Nashville.  Tenn.,  Dec.  23— John  lems  ti 
Lipcomb,  Tennessean  reporter,  got  a  the  ne 
better  story  than  he  bargained  for 


Brewers  end  Beer  Distributors 
I  Committee  of  Arisona 


Carl  W.  Badenhausen 


tributors  Committee,  as  illustrative  of  ^  f 

...  ,  j  -  ir  1  ,  ,  mittee  illustrating  the  point  that  the 

the  type  of  advertising  offered  by  the  ^ire  industry  should  not  be  blamed  for  the 
self-regulatory  groups  of  the  Founda-  ^ad  practices  of  a  few  ‘strays’." 

tion.  The  pledge  in  that  copy  has  been 
fulfilled.  The  advertisement  said: 


when  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  first 
Middle  Tennes¬ 
see  draftees  to 
camp  at  Ft. 
Oglethorpe.  Ga., 
last  week. 

The  train  car¬ 
rying  the  new 
recruits  was 
wrecked  near 
C  h  a  t  t  a  - 


“The  Committee's  objective  is  the  point,  but  so  are  the  figures  of  n  o  o  g  a  ,  Tenn., 


e]imin;tiorof"undUrS:  the_ self-regulatory  work  of  th^  Foun 


with  it  ejiminaiion  or  unaesiraoie,  inaeien-  -  --o- — -  a  n  u  Lipscomb 

*  _  ,  sib]0  Draptip0*?  whiob  in  a  in  dation  in  all  t-bc  14  Committee  states*  went  f  1  v  i  n  0 

In  14  states,  committees  of  brewers  smie  Practices  which  in  a  tew  in- 


and  beer  distributors  are  carrving  out  stances  have  been  permitted  to  sur-  program  was  nrst  exp 

‘  round  the  retail  sale  of  beer.  In  plain  mentally  tried  by  the  industry 


John  Lipscomb 


the  “clean  up  or  close  up”  program  ^ 
of  the  industry  in  close  co-op>eration  ® 


law-breaking,  wherever  it  Nebraska  late  in  1938 


since  the  program  was  first  experi-  through  the  air 

mentally  tried  by  the  industry  in  along  with  assorted  passengers  froif 


with  public-spirited  citizens,  and  with  surrounds  the  sale  and  consumption  Within  the  self-regulatory  program, 
state  and  local  beverage  boards  and  Mississippi^  must  cease!  the  industry  in  these  stetes  has  volun- 


five  other  coaches,  all  of  which  were 
derailed  and  badly  wrecked. 

Lipscomb,  unhurt,  hired  an  auto¬ 


law-enforcement  agencies. 

In  each  of  these  states,  the  brewers 


This  organization  is  ready  to  help  Mis-  tarily  conducted  investigations  of  20,-  mobile,  rode  to  Stevenson,  Ala.,  near- 
sissippi  law-enforcement  officials  to  862  retail  beer  outlets,  and  has  placed  est  town,  and  phoned  a  clean-up  stor> 


anrl  Histrihiitnre  tplK  ‘dean  Up  or  close  up’  those  Scattered  evidence  before  the  proper  officials  on  the  accident  to  the  Tennessean  at 

the  record  of  its  co-oneration  with  the  retail  beer  outlets  which  permit  ille-  which  resulted  in  512  license  revoca-  Nashville  - 150  miles  away -before 

authorities,  as  well  as  the  economic  anti-social  abuses  to  tions,  52  license  suspensions  29  sur-  press  associations  at  Chattanooga,  1® 

story  of  the  state  brewing  industry,  in  hide  ^hind  the  respectability  of  a  renders  of  licenses.  143  refusals  to  than  10  miles  distant,  had  even  had 

beer  permit.”  license.  72  injunction  proceedings,  14  the  report  of  trouble. 


authorities,  as  well  as  the  economic 
story  of  the  state  brewing  industry,  in 
widely  scheduled  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements. 

Tell*  of  Self-Regulation 

Thus  thousands  of  newspapers  in 
Maine.  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama.  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Missouri. 
Nebraska,  Kansas.  Oklahoma  and  Ari¬ 
zona  are  used  to  tell  the  facts  about 
industry  self-regulation  to  the  public. 

In  20  additional  states,  regular 
schedules  are  placed  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion  in  hundreds  of  other  newspapers, 
principally  those  in  important  centers 
of  rural  America.  These  advertise¬ 
ments,  like  those  of  the  self-regulatory 
committees,  tell  facts  about  beer  and 
brewing  in  an  effort  to  clear  up  the 
many  misstatements  and  exaggerations 
which  have  been  placed  in  circulation 
by  beer’s  foes. 

The  Foundation  is  of  the  opinion 
that  once  readers  and  editors  have 
these  facts  in  their  possession,  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  be  less  likely  to  permit  gen¬ 
eralizations  and  misstatements  about 
the  industry  to  go  unchallenged. 


gal  beer  permit.”  license.  72  injunction  proceedings,  14  the  report  of  trouble. 

Not  only  is  the  Mississippi  story  a  padlockings,  125  prosecution  of  boot-  Although  the  cars  were  seriousl; 

loggers,  26  probations  of  licensees,  and  banged  up  and  wreckage  strewed  the 

AMViAiAfna'. — r - iZ - 1  Other  actions  of  a  co-operative  track  for  a  distance  of  more  than  hall 

_ 1 _ 1  enforcement  character.  a  mile,  nnlv  one  wnman  was  senttoi 


ilorcement  character.  a  mile,  only  one  woman  was  sent  to  a 

The  industry’  feels  that  by  continu-  hospital.  Lipscomb's  typewriter,  or 


...BUT  WHY  ^ 
COURT-MARTIAL 
THE  WHOLE 
REGIMENT? 


ing  to  utilize  the  advertising  columns  which  he’d  just  finished  an  early  sW 
of  newspapers,  it  will  be  able  to  get  for  his  paper,  was  the  only  casual!} 
across  to  the  public  the  whole  story  of  the  parlor  car  in  which  he  was 
of  the  Foundation’s  policy  for  the  in-  riding, 
dustry,  which  is:  ■ 

1.  Operation  at  all  times  in  the  pub-  3^1‘URDAY  EDITION 
lie  interest.  ^ 


_  ,  .  .  ,...  j  The  Columbxis  (Ga.)  Ledger,  hert- 

2.  Non-involvement  in  politics  and  tofore  a  Monday-through-Friday  dail) 


legislation.  publication  of  a  Saturday 

3.  Warning  cleaning  up  or  closing  4  subscribers  wiB 

up  law-violating  retail  licensees  m  continue  receiving  the  combinrti 
co-operation  with  Ae  proper  law  en-  Ledger-Enquirer  on  Sundays,  thus 
forcement  authorities.  _  _  j  at  no 


giving  them  a  seven-day  paper  at  w 
additional  cost. 


B£ER...a  bevermge  of  moderrntion 


Best  Medium  for  Story  additional  cost. 

Newspapers  provide  not  only  the  ■ 

most  important  means  by  which  the  CTTTTiPMTC'  DArT 
Foundation  and  its  committees  can  tell  ^  ^  U  JJ£aIN  1  o  r 
its  story  to  the  public,  but  newspapers  Recently,  the  Spokane  Spokesm^l 
have  been  the  first  of  the  public  ser-  Review  has  inaugurated  a  ‘‘crea^^ 


vices  to  recognize  the  value  of  self-  page  given  over  each  Sunday  to 
Type  of  copy  placed  by  the  Foundation  regulation  to  the  public  and  to  the  high  school  students  with  a  yen  ^ 


An  example  of  this  was  an  instance  telling  facts  about  the  brewing  industry,  industry  as  well. 


literary  pursuits. 
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James  R.  Young  Otto  D.  Tolischus  Louis  Raemaelters 


Webb  Miller 


John  S.  Knight  W.  J.  McCambridge  Donal  M.  Sullivan  Col.  Frank  Knox 


THE  American  press  and  the  organi¬ 
zations  which  serve  it  heave  a  col- 


Press  Heaves  Sigh  of  Relief 
As  1940  Enters  Closing  Days 

It  Was  a  Busy,  Expensive,  Hectic  Year  .  .  . 
Public  Bought  More  Papers,  Industry 
Spent  More  Ad  Dollars  .  .  .  Future  Looks  Good 
By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 

agencies  and  other  service  organiza-  Madison.  Wis..  in  February.  One  car- 

_  _  _  tions  were  obliged  to  levy  assessments  ried  implications  of  possible  .sweeping 

lectwe  .sigh  of  relief  as  the  curtain  on  members  and  clients  early  in  the  significance  to  the  paper-making  in¬ 
comes  down  on  1940.  year  as  reporting  the  wars  abroad  sent  dustry  of  the  future  in  general.  The 

It  has  been  an  event-packed  year,  costs  soaring.  other  was  of  concern  primarily  to  the 

and  for  them  an  expensive  year,  one  On  the  labor  front,  the  ClO-afiili-  South. 

calling  on  all  the  ingenuity  and  re-  ated  American  Newspaper  Guild  The  major  discovery  involved  a  new 
sources  of  the  Fourth  Estate  as  prob-  passed  through  hard  times  during  the  method  to  produce  a  variety  of  oils, 
lems  tumbled  over  one  another  during  year,  and  year's  end  saw  a  wide  split  alcohols  and  resin  from  wood  in  a 
the  news-packed  12  months.  in  the  union's  ranks  on  the  question  process  of  turning  it  into  paper.  The 

Performed  Grand  Job  of  communism.  There  were  many  other  provided  a  po.ssible  means  of 

As  the  year  ends  members  of  the  resignations  from  the  union  because  utilizing  the  South's  great  supply  of 
profession  can  look  back  with  pride  of  situation, 
on  their  accomplishments,  especially  New  Union  Formed 

the  manner  in  which  they  reported  More  than  the  necessary  10  locals 
from  all  points  of  the  globe — often  un-  seconded  the  resolution  of  the  Youngs- 
der  fire— and  at  home,  the  events  town.  Ohio,  Guild  to  hold  a  national 
which  are  .shaping  the  world's  future,  referendum  to  condemn  “isms"  by 
And  they  never  failed  to  come  name.  The  mail  vote  will  be  held  early 
through  with  the  news.  There  was  jn  1941. 

not  even  a  sign  of  a  news  “blackout"  ^n  AFL  union  of  newswriters  en- 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  tered  the  labor  field  in  the  fall,  its 

The  people  of  the  last  remaining  purpose  to  displace  the  guild  in  the 
stronghold  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  fieij  „f  collective  bargaining  with  man- 
were  appreciative  of  U.  S.  newsmen's  aggment  for  bona  fide  editorial  em- 
work.  They  showed  it  by  buying  ployes. 


gum  wood  in  manufacture  of  semi- 
chemical  pulp  for  newsprint 


line  of  duty  on  Europe's  war  fronts, 
one  accidentally,  and  several  were  in- 
iured. 

/  Webb  Miller,  48,  general  Euro¬ 
pean  news  manager  of  the  U.  P.  and 
a  veteran  U.  P.  foreign  staffer,  was 
killed,  at  the  height  of  his  career.  May 
7.  in  a  London  railroad  accident.  He 
stepped  out  of  a  moving  train  during 
a  "blackout"  on  his  way  home  follow¬ 
ing  a  hard  day's  work. 

Ralph  W  Barnes,  veteran  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  foreign  correspondent, 
was  killed  in  the  crash  of  a  British 
bomber  into  the  side  of  a  Yugoslav 
mountain  in  November. 

With  military  honors,  he  was  buried 
near  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  "for  the 
duration.” 

Two  Newsmen  in  Cabinet 

President  Roosevelt  .several  times 
during  the  year  took  occasion  to  re¬ 
prove  newsmen  and  the  publications 
they  represent  for  the  manner  in 
which,  he  claimed,  they  often  inter¬ 
preted  his  remarks. 

But  the  President  drew  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  Cabinet  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Fourth  Estate. 

Colonel  Frank  Knox,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Neics. 


The  first  Southern  pine  newsprint  named  his  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  histo’'y  rolled  out  of  the  Southland  tn  June,  and  to  fill  the  post  of  Sec- 
Paper  Mills'  $6,000,000  plant  at  Lufkin,  retary  of  Commerce  he  chose  Jesse 
Tex.,  on  Jan.  17.  ^  Jones,  president  and  publisher  of 

The  nation's  press  also  co-operated  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  in  Sep- 
in  the  observance  during  the  year  of  tember. 

the  .500th  anniversary  of  the  inv’ention  An  ambitious  solution  to  the  vol- 
of  printing  from  moveable  type.  and  frequency  discount  problem 

April  29  marked  the  77th  birthday  fell  short  of  its  goal  during  the  year 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst.  and  found  «s  announcement  was  made  in  De- 
him  vigorously  pursuing  his  new  ac-  cember  that  the  Basic  Newspaper 
tivities  as  columnist  for  his  news-  Group,  Inc.,  would  disband  on  April 
papers  and  alertly  watching  a  steady  b  1941,  a  year  to  the  day  when  it 


SeTj  newspaptri'Tom  coast^J-  Two  new  “adventures  in  journalism"  ^e^rtalizau^on  orhis  first  went  into  operation. 

i^^^wspapers  irom  c  cropped  up  during  the  year — one  an  g^npire.  Three  of  the  Southwest  s  largest 

coa^  daily.  ,  ,,  .  offset  newspaper  publishing  daily,  the  rpu-  veteran  newspaoer  empire  newspapers— the  Dallas  News,  Okla- 

ino  grow-  (Conn.)  Newsdaily:  the  other  ijujider  started  writing  his  column,  homa  City  Oklahoman  and  Times,  and 

tSipating  the  Uely-horald.d  Nau.  york  PM.  Newt'  on  M.fch  7.  He  was  the  S»„  Ma.oaio  E.rpre.,.  and  News 


during  Oct.  1-8  in  the  first  observance 
of  National  Newspaper  Week  when 
open  hou.ee.  with  the  nation's  newspa¬ 
pers  as  hosts,  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

More  Ad  Dollars  to  Papers 
American  business  showed  its  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  value  of  the  press 


declining  paid  advertising  and  selling  jn  the  .swing  of  doing  a  daily  announced  Feb.  22  they  had  organized 

for  .5c.  stint  after  more  than  ,50  years  con-  into  a  group  offering  advertisers,  using 

Newsdaily  made  its  debut  on  March  tributing  articles  and  editorials  to  his  equal  space  in  members  of  the  group. 


4  and  suspended  after  89  issues  with 
the  announcement  that  it  would  .start 
up  again  during  the  year.  It  has  not 
appeared. 

PM.  which  bowed  in  on  June  18 
as  an  advertising  medium  by  expend-  backed  by  several  prominent  stock¬ 
ing  more  of  its  advertising  dollar  in  holders,  went  through  a  change  of 

newspapers  during  the  year.  ownership  in  November  when  Mar-  ,  .  ,  .  u  c  .  .  -  — - o - - 

There  was  some  sniping  at  the  press  shall  Field.  Ton  of  the  founder  of  that  regarding  the  future  of 

by  self-appointed  critics,  but  it  had  famous  Chicago  deoartment  store  advertising,  Jan.  14.  Frank  A  Platt-  pj,per  advertising  abounded  i..  ... 

little,  if  any,  effect,  as  proven  by  in-  bought  out  their  interests  and  as-  ^Feb^T'^FrederTk  E^^MuTnhT  P""' 

creased  circulations  of  daily  and  Sun-  cumed  sole  control  of  the  Dronertv  Times.  Feb.  4.  Frederick  E.  Murphy,  (.jpaijy  the  ANPA  Bureau  of  Ad- 

day  papers  during  the  year.  Most  67.  publisher  of  the  Mnnicnpoh.s  Tnb-  J^tising's  “Continuing  Studv  of 

The  paper  was  overstaffed  when  it  Times-Tribune,  a  director  of  ^ewsoaper  Reading.”  L.  26  of  the 


newspapers. 

Prominent  Newsmen  Died 

Death  took  its  toll  of  prominent 
members  of  the  craft  during  1940. 
.Among  the  more  famous  were: 

Charles  Edward  Rock.  ,55.  founder 
and  president  of  Media  Records.  Inc.. 


discounts  from  individual  paper  rates 
based  on  consecutive  weeks  of 
insertion  and  volume  used  during  thf* 
year. 

Reason  given  for  the  disbandment 
was  want  of  general  advertising  and 
agency  co-operation  on  volume. 
However,  a  large  degree  of  optim- 
news- 

paper  advertising  abounded  in  the 


vocal,  beside  the  President,  was  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
The  wars  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in 


AfHra;ThTpre3alTam^^^^^^^^  management  began  lopping  off 


election,  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
and  the  National  Defense  Act  at  home, 
shared  most  headlines  during  the  year. 


names  from  the  payroll. 

Newsprint  Prices  Stable 

In  the  field  of  newsnrint.  the  Cana- 


Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  76-year-old  edi-  ^genee  LEF  Organized 

tor  emeritus  of  the  New  York  Times.  John  M.  Schmid,  veteran  Chicago 
March  7;  Harry  C.  Adler,  74.  chairman  Daily  News  circulation  man,  “daddy” 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  former  of  the  “Little  Merchant  Plan,"  retired 
the  last  three  rivaling  in“  intensity  dian  product  was  stabilized  with  con-  general  manager  of  the  Chattanooga  f''om  active  newspaper  work  on  Jan. 
and  news  interest  the  war  stories.  The  tinuance  of  the  .$50  a  ton  price  up  Times,  March  27;  Frederick  C.  Fair-  6  after  50  years  of  service  in  the  busi- 
usual  quota  of  accidents,  tragedy,  hu-  until  July  1,  1941.  and  domestic  news-  banks.  .58,  president  and  publisher  of  ness. 

mor,  trivia,  and  other  events  news-  print  is  promised  at  the  current  $49  the  Indianapolis  News,  May  22;  Robert  Frank  E.  Gannett,  president  of  the 
papers  publicize  from  day  to  day  also  per  ton  price  until  April  1,  with  the  Findlay  (“Uncle  Bob”)  Paine,  84.  Gannett  Newspapers,  resigned  from 
appeared  in  type  and  pictures  during  second  quarter  price  unannounced  as  famed  Scripps-Howard  editor,  Aug.  the  AP  Board  of  Directors  in  mid- 
the  year.  yet.  22;  Ben  W.  Bloom,  52.  circulation  di-  January  when  he  announced  his  can- 

The  press  set  a  new  high  in  millions  Two  new  scientific  discoveries  of  rector  of  the  American  Weekly,  Nov.  didacy  for  the  GOP  nomination  for 

of  dollars  expended  to  get  the  news  interest  to  the  newsprint  industry  and  23;  Lord  Rothermere,  72.  British  news-  the  Presidency. 

to  U.  S.  newspaper  readers.  Two  ma-  newspapers  as  a  whole  came  out  of  the  paper  empire  builder,  Nov.  26.  Thirty-nine  states  spent  approxi- 

jor  wire  services  as  well  as  picture  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Two  newsmen  lost  their  lives  in  mately  $4,400,000  in  advertising 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEpOR 


PRESS  HEAVES  SIGH  OF  RELIEF  AS  1940  ENTERS  CLOSING  DAYS 


continued  from  page  9  end  of  the  year.  A  member  of  the  son  agency,  250  of  the  nation’s  largest  years  in  the  writing,  was  publisheii 
themselves  during  the  year  with  New  York  local  for  several  years,  she  newspapers  went  in  for  advertising  by  Farrar  and  Rinehart  in  October 

newspapers  getting  a  fat  share  of  the  attended  a  membership  meeting  of  themselves  to  the  public  through  the  It  was  written  by  Oliver  Gramlmil 

appropriations.  local,  and  stated  that  she  will  do  medium  of  institutional  ads.  The  executive  assistant  in  charge  of  mem. 

The  fall  of  Paris  to  the  Germans  I’®*'  power  to  fight  communism  papers  emphasized  their  economic  and  bership  for  the  AP. 

in  June  saw  the  European  edition  of  io  the  union.  social  contributions  to  their  respective  American  newspapers  figured  in  tl* 

the  Neic  York  Herald  Tribune,  pub-  Donal  M.  Sullivan,  court  house  re-  communities.  Copy  broke  in  Septem-  Dies  report  late  in  November,  and  to 

lished  in  the  French  capital  for  the  Porter  for  the  Boston  Globe,  was  elec-  ber.  their  credit  the  report  stated  that  thev 

last  54  years,  close  its  doors  with  the  third  president  of  the  guild  at  the  Newspapers  also  were  called  upon  had  insulated  themselves  against  for. 
announcement  that  it  would  not  con-  union’s  annual  convention  in  Memphis  by  U.  S.  Army  authorities  to  aid  en-  eign  propaganda  by  sending  their  o*; 
tinue  publication  while  the  Germans  July,  defeating  Kenneth  G.  Craw-  listment  of  men  in  the  Army  during  men  abroad,  using  U.  S.  wire  seni« 
remain  in  Paris.  ford.  PM  Washington  correspondent,  the  year.  Papers  did  the  job  through  reports,  and  taking  an  objective  atti. 

Agence  LEF  came  into  being  after  who  succeeded  the  late  Heywood  $250,000  worth  of  paid  space.  The  tude  toward  news, 
the  collapse  of  France,  organized  by  Broun.  account  was  placed  by  N.  W.  Ayer  An  interview  in  November  with  ex 

Free  Frenchmen,  former  employes  of  Further  reflecting  the  dissension  in  &  Son.  Philadelphia.  Ambassador  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  wit. 

Havas,  French  news  agency,  now  con-  f*'®  guild's  ranks  was  the  resignation  More  than  1,000  dailies  and  4,000  ten  by  Louis  M.  Lyons,  Boston  Globt 

trolled  by  the  Vichy  government.  LEF  a  fortnight  ago  of  Clyde  Beals  as  editor  weeklies  participated  in  National  reporter,  made  international  headlines 
stands  for  Liberty,  Equality  and  Fra-  of  Guild  Reporter,  the  union’s  Newspaper  Week  in  October  and  other  when,  after  publication  of  the  inler- 

ternity.  The  agency  has  set  up  head-  official  organ.  His  action,  he  said  in  service  groups  co-operated  in  bringing  view  from  coast-to-coast,  the  Am- 
quarters  in  South  America.  his  letter  of  resignation,  was  taken  home  to  the  American  people  the  bassador  denied  the  statements  as  re. 

American  newspapers  again  during  io  the  best  interests  of  the  guild.  Beals’  blessings  of  the  free  press  they  alone  ported  by  Lyons.  The  Globe  backed 
1940.  as  they  have  in  the  past,  became  resignation  had  been  demanded  by  a  enjoy  in  the  world.  its  reporter  in  his  stand 

a  haven  of  refuge  for  internationally-  Broun  of  members  during  the  July  plant  visitations,  civic  group  meet-  Public  interest  in  the  wars  abroad 

known  newsmen  and  women  and  other  convention.  ings.  contests  and  other  activity  fea-  definitely  reflected  by  increased 

men  of  letters  and  the  arts.  Among  Representatives  of  local  unions  of  turrd  the  week,  and  newspapers  spent  newspaper  circulations  in  the  U.  S. 
those  who  fled  to  these  shores  before  newspaper  editorial  workers,  affiliated  aoproximately  $1,000,000  to  observe  Canada  during  the  year,  Radie 

Hitler’s  rush  for  conquest  is  Louis  with  the  AFL,  established  in  Chicago  the  week,  if  space  devoted  to  it  is 
Raemaekers.  famed  Dutch  cartoonist;  Oct.  23  a  national  organization  of  figured  at  average  advertising  rates. 

Genevieve  Tabouis.  foreign  editor  of  newspapermen  and  women  under  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  Awarded 

L'Oeuvre.  Paris;  Andre  Geraud  (Per-  name  of  the  American  Editorial  As- 
tinax);  Paul  Winkler.  Press  Alliance  sociation,  its  avowed  aim  to  fight  the 
chief,  and  Pierre  Lazareff,  former  guild  in  the  nation’s  newsrooms. 

AP  Enters  Radio  News  Field 
The  biggest  nows  emanating  from 

the  41st  annual  convention  of  the  AP  Prizes  for  the  Connecticut  dailies  and 
was  the  association’s  liberalization  of  for  the  New  York  reporter, 
ux  xxxtxx.  ^se  of  Sponsored  news  for  radio  broad-  Also  earning  Pulitzer  awards  for 
going  about  their  daily  business  armed,  ■J'  j  announced  it  vear  were  Otto  D.  Toli.schu.'.  New 

Pftc*  nicnntrk  sit?ned  exchange  agreements  for  York  Times  veteran  foreign  corres-  ....  . . _ 

,  D  t  re  tin  ^  year  providing  fcr  ^c  exchange  pondent.  for  foreign  correspondence;  American  press  is  waning  in  influoi* 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Duspatch ;  Ben  of  all  news  obtained  by  the  radio  net-  g  Hov.mrd  St  Louis  Post-Dis- 

H.  Reese,  managing  editor;  Ralph  vvorks.  plus  a  cash  differential  for  AP  for  distinmiishcd  editorial  writ- 

Coghlan.  editor  of  the  editorial  page,  dispatches.  AP  news  now  is  being  ^nd  Edmund  DufTv  of  the  Rnlti- 

and  Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick,  cartoonist,  sold  to  these  networks  and  independent  r^ai  luna  uunv. 

were  cited  for  contem.pt  of  court  by  stations  for  sponsored  broadcasts. 

Circuit  Judge  Thomas  H  Rowe  in  w.  J.  McCambridge,  AP  assi.stant 
mid-year  because  of  publication  of  general  manager,  told  the  AP  Man 
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editor-in-chief  of  Paris  Soir. 

And  as  the  year  ended  six  U.  S. 
newspapermen,  ordered  out  of  Shang¬ 
hai  by  Japanese  ultimatum  earlier  in 
the  year  still  sat  tight  within  the  In¬ 
ternational  Settlement,  all  of  them 


was  not  apparently  a  serious  handicai 
to  newspaper  circulations.  If  anythinj 
it  stimulated  public  interest  in  obtain¬ 
ing  elaborated  stories  of  the  news. 

An  Editor  &  Publisher  survey  eaiij 
in  December  from  publishers’  state- 


corruption  in  1939  by  the  Waterbury  _ 

(Conn.)  Republican  and  American  and  mentrto'the  ABc'foVrhe'six-monS 
by  S.  Burton  Heath  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  earned  Pulitzer 


period  ending  Sept.  30,  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  during  1931 
showed  an  increase  in  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  4.5*^ .  Sunday  editions  showed 
a  3.41%  ri.se. 

The  fieures  were  taken  by  the  trai 
as  an  answer  to  charges  that  the 


more  Sun  for  distingui.shed  cartoon. 


Plants,  Machinery  Moderniztd 

From  a  mechanical  standpoint  the 
year  showed  steady  progress  in  plad] 
and  machinery  modernization.  P«- 
The  Neu'  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  haps  the  most  notable  plant  improyen 
Times  and  Merrvrv  exposed  illegal  ^ent  was  the  completion  of  a  $1-, 

two  editorials  and  a  cartoon  about  him.  aging  Editors  AVsocTaUon^Cmwention  during^rhe*  vem  mid  ^^tertf  officiS  ^  ^ 

Viewing  Judge  Rowes  action  as  an  Louisville.  Ky..  Nov.  20,  that  a  time  tei  fined  and  iai  id  ^  f  n 

attack  on  the  freedom  of  the  press.  «'hen  now<;  and  wnnld  ,  jailed.  In  gt.  Paul  the  Dispatch  and  Pioner 

the  Missouri  Press  Association  and  transmitted  without  wires  is  not  in  Neiv  Orleans  States,  whose  edi-  Press  are  engaged  in  a  $500,000  con- 

the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  as  ,he  remote  l^rr  Experiments  Imt  "'chtt  Xt\he  ww  strujion  proBram  A.„tm  Trita-nt 

well  as  other  organizations,  came  to  Ap  machine  paved  the  way  tor  the  building  an  11-story  office  building 

the  defense  of  the  newsmen  and  the  K^en  conducted  with  movement  s  collapse,  won  the  Sigma  and  plant  San  Francisco  CaU-Bullm 

pap-  .  ,  „  „  „  ,  SulaZ’'™  sTidTsS  recejly  moved  in.p  new  streak 

However,  at  trial,  Coghlan  was  fined  achieved  aueiir  well  for  thp  fntnro  in  November.  building.  All-in-all,  more  than  a  score 

$200  with  a  2-day  jail  sentence;  Fitz-  ed  augur  well  for  the  futur^.  jg^nes  R.  Young,  veteran  INS  Tokvo  of  newspapers  completed  extensive 

Patrick  was  fined  $100  and  10  days  in  correspondent,  was  the  principal  in  improvement  programs, 

jail  while  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  ^  contribution  of  the  year.  Exneri-  a  diplomatic  exchange  between  this  Increased  interest  was  shown  in  the 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Post-Dis-  aroused  keen  interest  among  country  and  Japan,  when  he  was  ar-  national  and  regional  mechanical  con- 

natch.  was  fined  $2,000.  Reese  was  »^fwspaper  publishers— many  of  them  rested  by  Japanese  police  and  was  ferences.  The  ANPA  meeting  in  Chi- 

freed  ^  proprietors  of  radio  stations — who  detained  61  davs  in  Tokyo  jails  before  cago  in  June  was  the  largest  attended 

The  paper  appealed  the  case  to  the  aPPlied  for  FM  broadcasting  a  trial  and  his  banishment  from  the  in  history.  Large  meetings  were  also 

licenses  from  the  Federal  Communica-  country.  He  now  is  in  the  INS  Wash-  field  fiy  the  SNPA  eastern  and  westert 

tions  Commission.  Radio  also  cele-  ington  bureau.  divisions,  the  California,  the  Iowa- 

brated  its  20th  birthday  during  the  The  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  and  the  Illinois,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Nff 


Missouri  State  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  court  now  has  it  under  advisement. 
A  decision  is  expected  early  next  year. 


year  for  editorial  comment  on  pending 
litigation.  The  Times  has  fought  the 
case  up  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
A  decision  is  expected  in  January. 
Fifteen  more  newspapermen  from  all 


The  Los  Anoeies  Times  also  was  wasn  t  a  very  happy  occa-  Easton  (Pa.)  E.rpress  and  Easton  England  groups, 

j  r  .  A  J  *  ^  industry.  Even  though  Moniirig  Free  Press  were  among  pa-  A  highlight  of  the  year  was  the 

cited  for  court  contempt  during  the  ^fi^  revenue  of  the  networks  was  high,  ners  against  which  suits  were  filed  formation  in  September  of  an  ANPA 

a  monopoly  investigation.  F'M  broad-  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator  Mechanical  Research  Committee  oi 

casting  problems,  and  the  ASCAP-  to  compel  them  to  turn  over  their  which  A.  H.  Burns  of  the  New  York 

BMI  controversy  provided  problems  books  for  examination.  The  cases  Herald  Tribune  is  chairman.  1'* 

which  will  have  to  be  faced  in  1941.  were  pending  as  the  year  ended.  group  is  now  formulating  a  reseani 

Moses  L.  Annenberg,  Philadelphia  The  strict  Soviet  news  censorship  program  which  is  expected  to  pro'f 

parts  of  the  country  were  selected  Inquirer  publi.sher.  was  convicted  of  forced  the  New  York  Time«  to  close  of  great  value  to  the  industry, 

as  Nieman  Fellows.  They  were  chosen  civil  and  criminal  charges  for -attempt-  its  Moscow  bureau  and  G.  E.  R.  Gedye,  Adoption  of  modern  type  faces  fo 

from  221  applicants  in  39  states.  Three  ing  to  defraud  the  government  of  in-  who  has  had  several  countries  shot  headline  and  text  matter  was  wide- 

AP  and  two  New  York  Tmes  men  come  taxes  during  the  year.  After  from  under  him  in  the  last  12  months,  spread,  the  trend  being  to  larger  body 

were  among  the  winners  of  the  awards,  lengthy  litigation,  he  agreed  to  pay  was  expelled  from  the  country  in  July,  faces  on  a  wider  slug  to  make 

Chicago  Strike  Settled  $9,500,000  to  the  government,  and  now  Herbert  L.  Matthews,  Rome  cor-  easier  reading. 

The  first  guild  strike  in  the  South.  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  Penitentiary  respondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  ■ 

which  started  April  11  against  the  serving  a  three-year  term.  was  expelled  from  Italy  in  October  JOINS  FILM  STUDIOS 

Monroe  (La.)  Morning  World  and  Detroit  Free  Press  Sold  because  of  his  di.spatch  linking  the  New  Orleans,  Dec.  24 — J- 

News-Star,  was  settled  Dec.  18  The  109-year  old  Detroit  Free  Press  ^^*s  powers  with  the  ^  Presidential  (“Pete”)  Dailey  ended  11  yc®^  ® 

through  an  NLRB  stipulation.  was  purchased  by  John  S.  Knight,  diction,  but  was  readmitted  without  service  on  the  New  Orleans  It*’’’ 

The  longest  strike  in  the  history  of  president  and  publi.sher  of  the  Akron  explanation  several  weeks  later.  Tribune  this  week,  resigning  to 

the  guild — the  17-month  affair  in  Chi-  (O.)  Beacon- J ournal  .and  the  Miami  Japan  Advertiser  Sold  an  executive  position  with  the  P®®" 

cago  against  the  Chicago  Herald-  Herald,  on  April  30.  Crisis,  censorship  and  waning  sup-  licity  department  of  Columbia  StuQ^ 

America)! — was  settled  in  April.  It  There  were  few  suspensions  and  port  from  American  business  forced  Hollywood.  Cal.  Mr.  Dailey,  i 

resulted  in  the  reinstatement  of  115  consolidations  during  the  year,  a  vast  the  sale  of  the  Japan  Advertiser  in  of  Missouri,  has  been  Sunday  j 

strikers  and  provided  severance  pay  improvement  over  1939  when  there  Tokyo,  American -owned  daily  of  48  of  the  Item-Tribune  for  the  past  thr«  I  msi 

totaling  $24,000  for  those  not  returning  were  51.  years’  standin,g,  to  the  government-  years.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  assists® 
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to  work.  Scent  invaded  newspaper  advertise-  owned  Japan  Times  &■  Mail  for  a  price  city  editor  of  the  Item  for  se^ 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  United  Fea-  ments  during  the  year,  and  was  greeted  reportedly  between  $300,000  and  $400,-  months  and  before  that 
ture  Syndicate  columnist,  took  a  more  with  mixed  emotions.  000  in  November.  several  years  as  city  editor  of  tW 

active  part  in  guild  affairs  near  the  Placed  through  the  J.  Walter  Thomn- 


“AP-The  Story  of  News.”  after  two  Tribune. 
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ewspaper  Ads  Bring  Results 
or  Institute  of  Life  Insurance 


Institutional  Campaign  Uses  259  Dailies  Once 
A  Week  in  Long-Term  Program  . . .  Constant 
Flow  of  Letters  Reveals  Public  Attitude 
By  HOLGAR  J.  JOHNSON 

President,  Institute  of  Life  Insurance 


LVOWLEDGE  of  fundamentals  is  the  ccleration,  and  the  comfort  and  ease  Better  public  co-operation  is  being 
foundation,  the  cornerstone,  the  cf  riding  remind  the  car  owner,  every  obtained  in  the  effort  of  the  insur- 

nit'work  upon  which  confidence  is  time  he  slips  behind  the  wheel,  of  the  ance  companies  to  give  every  policy- 

and  anyone  concerned  with  the  mechanical  and  engineering  genius  holder  a  clear  concept  of  every  trans- 

jt.'.uin  of  public  attitude — as  all  in-  which  have  collaborated  for  his  bene-  action  so  that  there  will  be  no  voids 

lutions  and  businesses  must  be —  fit.  Life  insurance  may  not  be  called  which  may  lead  to  misunderstanding, 

ight  well  have  that  thought  in-  upon  to  begin  its  performance  for  ten.  The  effort  of  the  companies  to  see 

_ _  twenty,  thirty — or  sixty  years.  Mean-  that  every  policyholder  may  have  the 

~  while  it  is  working,  unseen  and  un-  service  of  a  qualified  agent  is  being 

heard,  for  the  benefit  of  the  policy-  supplemented  by  the  work  of  the  In- 

holder  and  it  is  important  that  stitute  which  is  providing  a  central 

information  of  its  accomplishments  be  source  of  factual  information  to  an- 

. '  provided  regularly  for  his  under-  swer  the  insurance  problems  in  the 

Last  April,  in  an  attempt  to  reach  Flov/  of  Letters 

1  audience  of  the  American  This  institutional  advertising  cam- 

'  In^Jtitute  inaugurated  an  has  provided  an  opportunity  for 

L.V  -  institutional  advertising  campaign,  in  the  public  to  speak  up  to  the  business 

■  form  of  a  weekly  column,  in  2a3  jjfg  insurance  and  the  constant  flow 

newspapers  in  cities  of  more  than  letters  as  the  result  of  the  column’s 
^  -  i?  50.000  population,  with  a  combined  appearance  is  of  real  value  to  manage- 

approximately  20,000,003  nient  in  understanding  the  public  at- 
^  readci's.  titude  and  the  common  questions  and 

I  Long-Term  Program  problems  of  the  policyholders. 

a  unique  pioneering  treatment  was  The  letters  bring  about  the  same 
k  evolved — one  which  has  been  de-  percentage  of  types  of  questions  from 

K  scribed  as  the  first  radical  change  in  week  to  week,  clearly  telling  a  story 

newspaper  institutional  copy  in  many  of  what  the  public  is  thinking  and 
years.  This  technique  offered  flex-  what  profitably  can  be  done  to  answer 
ibility— the  opportunity  to  treat  a  the  thoughts  in  the  public  mind, 
variety  of  topics  while  maintaining  We  have  specifically  invited  ques- 
a  strong  thread  of  physical  similarity,  tions  from  the  readers  only  twice  in 
And  yet  with  all  the  latitude  this  of-  the  body  of  the  column  in  eight 
fered,  the  mesage  could  have  author-  months  but  as  the  result  of  our  stand- 
ity  and  conviction  back  of  it.  ing  notice  that  inquiries  may  be  di- 

The  plan  was  projected  not  as  a  rected  to  us,  there  has  been  a  steady 
casual  short-term  effort,  but  the  be-  flow  of  communications.  Tlie  prob- 
ginning  of  a  long-term  program  of  lem  of  inviting — and  an.swering — the 
information  which  would  carry  to  the  queries  of  20,000,000  readers  is  not  one 
public  and  to  the  agents  information  to  be  taken  lightly.  But  the  Institute 
about  life  insurance  and  what  life  has  expanded  its  facilities  in  the  past 
insurance  is  and  can  do  for  the  people  year  and  plans  to  keep  step  with  the 
it  serves.  increased  interest  which  the  public  is 

For  nine  months  this  campaign  has  showing, 
gene  forward  and  the  public  response  The  letters  we  receive  from  policy- 
has  confirmed  beyond  doubt  what  in-  holders  are  held  in  confidence  as  we 
surance  men  always  have  known —  feel  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  to 
that  the  public  has  a  serious-minded  disclose  their  contents  to  anyone.  This 
interest  in  life  insurance  and  is,  in  fact,  has  surprised  some  of  the  writers  who 
eager  for  more  information  concern-  have  remarked  at  the  absence  of  any 
ing  this  vitally  important  item  in  its  sales  follow-up.  In  these  cases  we 
household  budgets.  have  explained  the  Institute’s  position 


ulibly  engraved  where  he  may  al- 
*:iys  see  it. 

The  American  public  has  faith  in 
le  insurance  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
:iii  that  some  65,000,000  people  own 
;Nlieiis  and  have  entrusted  approxi- 
lately  $30,000,000,000  for  their  future 
«lfare  to  the  institution  of  life  insur- 
r.cf.  But  faith  without  knowledge  is 
■'it  enough.  It  is  the  faith  and  con- 
idfiice  which  comes  from  understand- 
ig  which  is  important  and  this 


.  can 

»nly  be  achieved  by  constant  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  facts. 

There  are  so  many  media,  so  many 
I — i.,.^tion.s,  in  our  present-day  way 


distracti 

of  living  that  a  voice  must  be  em¬ 
phatic  and  forceful  to  be  heard  above 
sll  the  others  striving  for  the  public’s 
attention. 

Looks  for  Widest  Dissemination 

The  Institute  of  Life  Insurance — 
representing  as  it  docs  102  companies 
located  in  44  states  and  in  Canada  and 
with  64',r  of  the  nation’s  $117,500,- 
000,000  of  life  insurance  on  their 
books — must  look  to  the  widest  pos- 


Hindsight  and  Foresight 

. -----  By  HOLGAR  J.  JOHNSON 


President,  Inslilule  of  Life  Insurance 


fellows.  He  looks  with  scorn  on  a  man  who 
leaves  his  family  unprotected. 

Yet,  un/e«a  fom«  agent  persuades  him  to 
DO  SOMETHING,  he  will  probably  rock  along 
putting  off  his  own  insurance  program. 

Oh,  well,  we  have  clergymen  to  tell  us  to  be 
good  when  we  already  know  we  should  be. 
We  pay  traffic  cops  to  keep  ourselves  from 
breaking  rules  we  know  are  right.  And  we 
approve  of  life  insurance  agents  on  the  same 
basis,  I  suppose.  We  have  to  assign  someone 
the  job  of  teaching  us  thrift  and  foresight! 

Most  of  us  are  like  the  old  farmer  who  said 
he  didn’t  need  anybody  to  teach  him  how  to 
be  a  belter  farmer;  he  n^ed  someone  to  make 
him  be  as  good  a  farmer  as  he  already  knew 
how  to  be!  - 

NOTCs  In  this  r*tuUr  Monday  column,  paid  for  at  advar- 
tUing  ralM.  tha  Inatituta  of  Ufa  Inauranca  haa  aakad 
ita  praaidanl  to  diacuaa  qwaationa  of  intaraat  to  Hfa  inaur¬ 
anca  polkyholdara.  Inquiriaa  may  ba  addraaaad  to  <0 
Eaat  42nd  Straat.  Naw  York  City. 


IPELAX.  I  haven’t  anything  to 
*  I  Iv  sell  you.  But  I  spent  enough 
^  years  being  a  life  insurance  agent 
»  to  know  that  there’s  something 

in  human  nature  which  makes 
nearly  all  of  us  put  up  our  guards 
when  a  salesman  appears. 

When  a  man  goes  in  to  buy  a 
package  of  cigarettes,  he  not  only 
knows  exactly  what  he  wants,  but  speaks  right 
out  about  it.  The  same  man,  wanting  to  buy 
a  new  car,  will  walk  into  a  showroom  and 
indignantly  deny  that  he  has  the  faintest 
interest  in  automobiles.  The  salesman  just 
grins  and  waits  and  pretty  soon  the  old  car 
is  appraised  and  the  man  is  telling  his  friends 
that  he  planned  to  buy  this  new  car  all  along! 


Now  our  same  man  realizes,  even  though  no 
one  has  told  him  so,  that  he  needs  some  life 
insurance.  Let  him  alone  and  he’d  never  buy 
it.  He  knows  this  about  himself  and  about  his 

One  of  the  many  messages  on  life  insurance  placed  by  the  Institute. 
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Advertising  of  Savings  Banks 
Has  Helped  Educate  Public 


Twelve-Year  Cooperative  Campaign  of  N.  Y. 
Group  Has  Consolidated  Favorable  Public 
Opinion,  Increased  Small  Depositors 
By  ROBERT  W.  SPARKS 

Vice-President.  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  New  York 


WITH  2.932.072  customers,  most  of 
them  living  in  greater  New  York,  a 
business  has  a  large  stake  in  public 
opinion.  This  responsibility  to  the 
public  is  brought  forcibly  to  Group  IV 
of  the  Savings  Banks  Association  of 
the  State  of  New  York  which  is  made 
up  of  the  savings  banks  of  Manhattan, 
the  Bronx  and  Westchester,  by  their 
recognition  that  every  other  inhabitant 
of  this  densely-populated  area  is  a 
dejxjsitor. 

This  group  has  been  conducting  a 
cooperative  advertising  campaign 
through  the  Newell-Emmett  Company 
in  New  York  City  newspapers  for  12 
years.  The  campaign  endeavors  to 
mold  public  opinion  along  lines  of  eco¬ 
nomics  for  Tom.  Dick  and  Harry. 

Changing  Objectives 

Rapid  and  repeated  changes  of  public 
opinion  and  economic  conditions  have 
made  it  necessary  for  this  cooperative 
advertising  campaign  to  be  conducted 
without  fixed  objectives.  Back  in  1929, 
for  instance,  the  aims  of  the  campaign 
were  to  divert  back  to  the  savings 
banks  some  of  the  funds  that  were 
being  sucked  into  the  stock  market — 
money  which  repiesented  a  loss  to 
loss  of  deposits  to  the  banks  but  also 
money  which  represented  a  loss  to 
John  Doe  who  was  subjecting  it  to 
more  risk  than  essential  reserves 
should  undertake. 

Today  the  problem  is  different. 
Money  is  on  the  bread-line.  It  is  hard 
for  the  dollar  to  find  a  safe,  steady  job 
at  fair  wages.  Because  of  this  condi¬ 
tion.  the  cooperative  advertising  of  the 
savings  banks  is  endeavoring  to  en¬ 
courage  small  deposits  and  discourage 
large  ones. 

A  corollary  objective  today  is  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  on  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  commercial  and  savings  banks, 
stressing  the  fact  that  the  latter  are 
mutual. 

Army  of  Small  Depositors 

The  savings  banks  are  at  the  present 
time  in  an  unusual  situation,  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  which  reveals  interestingly 
enough  the  foresight  and  courage  of 
savings  bank  officials  as  a  whole.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  conditions  of  the  money 
market  over  which  the  savings  banks 
have  no  control,  it  is  a  great  problem 
for  the  officials  to  invest,  within  the 
limitations  legally  prescribed,  the 
plentiful  supply  of  money  which  is 
available  to  them,  in  any  way  that 
will  provide  a  satisfactory  return.  Yet 
they  feel,  despite  this,  that  they  should 
keep  open  the  channels  through  which 
the  average  saver  is  provided  with  a 
means  for  building  up  the  reserves  he 
requires  for  future  emergency. 

Consequently,  the  continuation  of 
cooperative  advertising  in  the  face  of 
conditions  which  make  increased  de¬ 
posits  unattractive  to  the  banks,  is  not 
because  the  banks  need  or  want  more 
money  but  because  they  want  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  their  services  to  the 
tiiousands  who  have  found  these  ser¬ 
vices  useful  in  the  past  and  because 
they  want  to  build  a  new  army  of 
small  depositors  who  in  the  future  can 
serve  them  and  whom  they  can  serve. 


Group  IV  continues  to  promote  its 
cooperative  advertising  to  the  public 
so  that  it  will  consolidate  for  itself 
permanent  and  favorable  public  opin¬ 
ion.  Honest  informative  advertising 
creates  good  will.  The  supporters  of 
this  cooperative  advertising  recognize 


Robert  W.  Spark.s 

that  should  they  discontinue  this  pro¬ 
gram,  the  older  people  who  are 
familiar  with  the  savings  banks  are 
representatives  of  an  order  which  is 
passing,  while  the  newer  generations 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
the  past  experience  would  treat  them 
as  strangers.  The  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  therefore  becomes  a  form  of  in¬ 
surance.  It  educates  the  youth  of  each 
rising  generation  and  constantly  keeps 
before  the  public  eye  the  value  of 
thrift  and  the  savings  banks  as  the 
logical  agent  of  thrift. 

The  savings  banks’  continued  ef¬ 
forts  in  this  direction  have  helped  to 
further  educate  the  public  and  build 
up  a  strong  public  use  of  their  services. 

Selecting  media  for  Group  IV  co¬ 
operative  advertising  is  comparatively 
simple.  Since  every  other  New  Yorker 
is  a  savings  bank  depositor,  it  follows 
that  every  New  Yorker  is  a  prospect. 
For  this  reason  nearly  all  newspapers 
of  New  York  City  are  used  and  have 
been  used  constantly  as  the  sole  me¬ 
dium.  Relatively  large  space  is  used  in 
preference  to  frequency  of  appearance 
because  it  is  felt  that  the  business  of 
savings  banks  is  digni.ned — a  subject  of 
importance  to  the  saver — and  that 
large  space  creates  a  feeling  of  im¬ 
pressiveness  in  keeping  with  this 
theory. 

Ads  in  Three  Seasons 

The  schedule  is  more  heavily  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  winter,  spring  and 
fall,  when  the  average  person  is  more 
interested  in  reading  his  newspaper 
and  in  saving  money  than  in  the  sum¬ 
mertime.  In  these  three  seasons  the 
advertisements  appear  at  about  three- 
week  intervals. 

The  savings  banks  have  never  tried 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  this 


cooperative  advertising  by  an  increase 
of  deposits.  There  are  many  factors 
outside  the  realm  of  advertising  im¬ 
possible  of  segregation  that  have  a 
direct  effect  on  increases  and  decreases 
in  deposits.  Yet  it  is  significant  that 
since  the  beginning  this  effort  the 
amount  of  deposits  in  these  savings 
banks  has  increased  $804,137,937.00  and 
this  increase  in  deposits  has  come  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  great  economic  up¬ 
heaval. 

The  banks  have  preferred  to  look 
upon  cooperative  advertising  in  the 
words  of  a  committee  chairman,  “as  a 
back-drop  against  which  individual 
members  advertise  their  own  banks  as 
they  individually  see  fit.” 

Greater  Knowledge  of  Banks 

Of  more  interest  to  the  savings 
bankers  has  been  the  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  savings  bank 
depositors  since  the  campaign  started 
in  1929.  This  increase  from  2,220.500 
depositors  in  1929  to  3,107,000  de¬ 
positors  in  1940.  when  compared  with 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  deposits 
during  the  same  period,  illustrates  the 
degree  of  success  the  campaign  has 
had  in  its  endeavor  to  increase  the 
number  of  savers  without  a  measur¬ 
able  increase  in  the  amount  of  deposits. 

Consumer  tests  show  that  the  people 
of  Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Westchester 
have  a  greater  knowledge  of  savings 
banks  than  our  neighboring  citizens 
throughout  the  state.  Today  the  mu¬ 
tual  savings  banks  still  hold  in  the 
public  mind  an  unassailable  position, 
more  impregnable  than  ever  before. 
These  tests  are  conducted  periodically. 
They  measure  the  general  effectiveness 
of  the  campaign.  Recently  16  adver¬ 
tisements  selected  from  the  coopera¬ 
tive  campaign  were  used  in  connection 
with  16  advertisements  for  competitive 
services.  The  advertisements  of  the 
competitors  were  selected  from  the 
same  newspapers  and  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  equal  size  to  those  from  the 
campaign.  All  were  tested  in  the  same 
way.  (The  method  used  is  similar  to 
that  employed  by  L.  M.  Clarke  and  the 
Starch  organiz-ations  in  their  continu¬ 
ous  study  of  magazine  advertising.) 
The  16  competitive  advertisements  had 
a  remembrance  value  ranging  from  a 
low  of  15.2%  to  a  high  of  35.2%.  The 
lowest  remembrance  value  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  bank  advertisements  was  25.5% 
and  the  highest  was  59%. 

Ads  Won  Awards 

The  savings  bank  advertisements’ 
lowest  coverage  was  higher  than  the 
average  for  the  competitive  advertise¬ 
ments,  while  the  average  for  the  sav¬ 
ings  bank  advertisements  was  nearly 
60%  higher  than  the  average  for  the 
competitive  advertisements  which  was 
22.9%. 

Bankers,  advertising  men,  and  other 
professional  people  have  been  generous 
in  their  praise  for  this  cooperative 
advertising. 

The  publicity  received  by  the  Group 
IV  Mutual  Savings  Bank  advertising 
since  1929  is  notable.  The  campaign 
has  twice  won  the  coveted  Eklward 
Bok  Advertising  Award  formerly 


sponsored  by  Harvard  University  ^  tl 
now  being  sponsored  by  Adreni^  ^ 
and  Selling  magazine.  It  won  thel« 
award  for  “technical  excellence  m 
ethical  soundness  for  an  advertij  ^ 
ment  or  series  of  advertisements  ^  # 
pearing  in  any  medium  sponsored^ 
one  or  more  trade  associations,  one  ■ 
several  related  industries  or  geogrs-  ^ 
ical  interests.”  In  this  competition  ■; 
advertisements  were  lined  against 
other  association  advertising 
paigns  in  every  branch  of  industry,  j 
commerce.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  he  ' 
competition,  they  won  first  honors  . 
mention  and  second  best  in  the  cla-.  rA 
fication.  In  1937  they  won  the  a\kSL-j  p 
for  “technical  excellence  and  ethiu!  irig 
soundness  of  a  campaign  in  local  news-  .nc 
papers.”  In  the  history  of  Bok  awa.-s  ele 
only  one  other  advertiser  has  ever  iu< 
been  honored  by  winning  twice.  us: 

Several  other  by-products  are  ob-  ,ai 
lained  by  the  supporters  of  ;rj  :‘.al 
cooperative  effort;  First,  econo:;.. 
Because  the  cooperative  campaign  a-  nil 
ables  the  advertising  dollar  of  ea;;  ers 
member  bank  to  go  further.  Fr-- 
quently  long  copy  is  necessary  to  sj;-  r.e 
cessfully  promote  an  intangible  proc-  (Ti 
net  or  service.  The  backdrop  furnished  ia( 
by  the  cooperative  advertising  be 
made  it  possible  for  individual  ba.'-.(i  r.e 
frequently  to  advertise  without  go; ; 
into  detailed  explanations.  Second  ■  r 
campaign  has  added  another  spoke  n  o\ 
the  wheel  of  unselfish  cooperatioi  of 
which  has  contributed  much  to  of 
exceptional  progress  made  by  ti*  pi 
mutual  savings  banks  in  the  con-  rn 
munity.  Third,  it  has  stimulated  .'e 
among  the  employes  of  the  savings  io 
banks  a  pride  in  their  jobs  for  tl*  pi 
institutions  for  whom  they  are  work-  ;i 
ing  and  increased  their  respect  for  the 
public  which  supports  these  institi-  v 
tions.  i 

"Ad  Facts"  Bulletin  ^ 
On  Feigenspan  Co.  J 

Sales,  distribution  and  good  will  aie  n 
all  on  the  rise  for  Christian  Feigem- 
pan  Brewing  Company,  despite  a  com-  ^ 
bination  of  marketing  handicaps  ai-  j 
fecting  the  firm  since  last  spring.  A  f 
new  kind  of  newspaper  advertising  is  j 
responsible  for  these  gains,  according  ( 
to  E.  T.  Howard  Company,  the  agenev  ^ 
in  charge,  and  the  campaign  itself  b  j 
described  in  an  “Advertising  Facts  j 
bulletin  issued  Friday  by  the  research  ^ 
and  promotion  department  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

The  new  Feigenspan  campaign 
started  in  April,  appearing  weekly « 
bi-weekly  in  as  many  as  105  newspa¬ 
pers  covering  the  brewer's  prunah 
sales  area  in  New  Jersey,  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  metropolitan  New  York.I^ 
ads  range  in  size  from  350  to  1-® 
lines. 

“Advertisements  featuring  pbotc- 
graphs  of  men  and  women  of  disi®' 
guished  character  are  doing  an  »■ 
cellent  job  of  associating  the  thou^' 
of  quality  with  Feigenspan  and  it 
P.  O.  N.  bear  and  ale,”  says  Dwey 
Pinsker,  head  of  the  advertising 
agency.  “And  newspapers,  which 
so  important  to  so  many  people  ev*^ 
day,  are  doing  an  excellent  job  * 
conveying  these  thoughts  of  goodw® 
and  public  acceptance.” 

NAMED  M.  e'.  I 

Seminole,  Okla..  Dec.  23— J  D- 
son,  news  editor  of  the  Okmw^ 
(Okla.)  Times  for  the  last 
came  managing  editor  of  the  SerntnoK 
(Okla.)  Producer  last  week 
John  Clevidence,  who 
James  T.  Jackson,  publisher. 
made  the  announcement,  said  Cl<” 
dence’s  resignation  as  managing  ^ 
tor  resulted  from  recurrent  ^ 
trouble.  He  will  remain  with 
Producer  staff  for  the  time  being 
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[ewspaper-Owned  Stations 
;ide  With  BMI  In  ASCAP  Fight 


I 


Many  Radio  Executives  Telegraph  Their 
Views  . . .  BMI  Music  Successfully  Tested  .  .  . 
N.  Y.  Station  to  Sign  With  ASCAP 


RADIO  STATIONS  owned  wholly  or 

partially  by  newspapers  are  stand¬ 
ing  behind  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  in 
:ne  radio  war  over  music  rights.  A 
elegraphic  cross-section  survey  con- 
iucted  this  week  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  showed  that  a  majority  of  these 
,;atiuns.  in  answer  to  a  request  for  a 
.idtement,  affirmed  their  allegiance  to 
BMI.  None  of  the  stations  took  a  stand 
»ith  the  American  Society  of  Compos¬ 
es.  Authors,  and  Publishers  although 
,tneral  expressed  a  willingness  to  sign 
new  contracts  with  the  composers’ 

■  roup  should  a  reasonable  and  satis- 
iactory  settlement  of  the  controversy 
oe  effected.  Three  stations  remained 
neutral. 

Non-Musical  Fees  Protested 

The  most  frequent  complaint  voiced 
oy  radio  station  executives  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  was  against  payment 
of  fees  to  ASCAP  for  non-musical 
prngram.s.  Many  of  the  responses 
mentioned  that  BMI  music  had  al- 
.’eady  been  tested  on  the  air  and 
found  satsfactory.  There  were  no  re¬ 
ports  of  complaints  from  listeners  over 
o.ss  of  ASCAP  music. 

Telegrams  to  the  radio  executives 
A'ere  sent  out  on  the  same  day  that 
:he  National  Broadcasting  Co.  elimi¬ 
nated  ASCAP  controlled  music  from 
he  great  majority  of  its  commercial 
•  adio  stations.  The  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  weeded  out  ASCAP 
music  three  days  later,  on  Dec.  26. 

ASCAP  was  branded  as  an  illegal 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
acting  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  in  a  decision  handed 
down  on  Christmas  Eve  by  a  Federal 
Court  in  Tacoma,  Wash.  The  decision 
said  that  ASCAP  did  not  come  to 
court  with  “clean  hands’’  and  there¬ 
fore  had  no  right  to  resort  to  a  court 
of  equity.  The  suit  of  the  Society, 
attacking  the  constitutionality  of  a 
State  law  requiring  that  all  owners 
of  music  copyrights  list  their  works 
and  place  a  “per  piece”  price  on  pub¬ 
lic  performance  for  profit,  was  dis¬ 
missed.  Gene  Buck,  ASCAP  presi¬ 
dent.  said  that  this  was  the  first  time 
in  36  years  that  ASCAP  had  lost  a 
case  in  a  Federal  court. 

With  the  final  deadline  for  com¬ 
promise  less  than  a  week  off,  rumors 
of  some  sort  of  settlement  circulated 
this  week  without  definite  confirma¬ 
tion.  Predictions  were  made  that 
should  ASCAP  agree  to  a  consent  de¬ 
cree  in  the  anti-trust  action  brought 
against  it  by  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice.  grounds  for  compromise  might 
he  reached.  Leaders  on  both  sides, 
however,  remained  pessimistic  over 
the  prospects. 

Three  Music  Houses  Sign 

Confirmation  of  reports  that  Station 
WHN,  New  York,  controlled  by  Metro- 
(rtldwyn-Mayer  interests,  plans  to 
sign  a  new  contract  with  ASCAP  was 
given  Dec.  25  by  David  Bernstein, 
vice-president  of  M-G-M. 

Three  music  houses,  regarded  as 
‘holdouts”  in  the  controversy  signed 
contracts  with  ASCAP  last  week.  This 
Is  said  to  have  brought  the  number 
of  publishing  houses  with  ASCAP  to 
138.  Several  days  later,  on  Dec.  23, 


the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  agreed  to 
review  a  suit  brought  by  the  state  of 
Florida  to  force  the  ASCAP  group  to 
cease  alleged  monopolistic  practices. 
Two  weeks  ago  the  court  promised 
to  review  a  similar  statute  for  Ne¬ 
braska. 

Unless  a  compromise  is  reached  be¬ 
fore  Jan.  1,  ASCAP  controlled  music 
will  be  barred  from  all  stations  owned 
or  operated  by  either  of  the  two  major 
networks.  'The  controversy  origi¬ 
nated  over  payment  of  fees  for  broad¬ 
casting  of  ASCAP  music,  the  broad¬ 
casters  contending  that  a  proposed  in¬ 
crease  in  the  fee  rate  was  unreason¬ 
able.  When  ASCAP  refused  to  lower 
their  rates,  the  broadcasters  formed 
their  own  organization. 

BMI  which  has  established  its  own 
collection  of  both  popular  and  classical 
music  maintains  that  a  large  major¬ 
ity  of  independent  stations  are  now 
aligned  with  the  broadcasters.  As  of 
Dec.  24.  BMI  stations,  pledged  and 
subscribed,  were  said  to  number  605. 
BMI  contends  that  this  is  80%  of  all 
commercial  stations  in  the  U.  S. 

Executives'  Answers 

Answers  telegraphed  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  by  executives  of  the  news¬ 
paper  owned  radio  stations  are  listed 
below: 

COL.  R.  R.  McCORMTCK 


WGN,  Chicago 

The  creation  of  Broadcast  Music, 
Inc.,  reflects  the  viewpoint  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  radio  stations  and  under  the 
circumstances  we  must  assume  that 
the  radio  stations  feel  that  charges  for 
the  use  of  ASCAP  music  are  exorbi¬ 
tant. 

Large  stations  pay  5%  on  revenue 
of  all  commercial  programs  whether 
or  not  such  programs  contain  music. 
We  do  not  pay  for  cuts  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  unless  we  use  them. 
We  nay  only  for  the  amount  of  type 
set.  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  rea¬ 
sonable  to  make  the  radio  stations  pay 
a  tax  on  revenue  not  obtained  by  the 
use  of  music.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  ASCAP  to  grant  a  per  piece 
or  a  per  program  charge  for  the  use 
of  its  music.  This  might  have  en¬ 
tailed  a  temporary  loss  to  the  so¬ 
ciety,  but  it  would  have  made  for 
continued  peaceful  and  profitable  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  composers  and  the 
broadcasting  stations. 

WGN  will  continued  to  furnish  its 
listeners  excellent  music  through  the 
grand  rights  obtained  for  its  operetta 
series,  the  use  of  music  in  public  do¬ 
main,  and  music  now  available  through 
BMI  and  other  catalogues. 

I.  E.  CHAPPELL 

WSGN,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

We  have  a  strong  selfish  interest  in 
that  we  have  consistently  favored  and 
supported  BMI  since  its  organization. 
We  believe  the  listening  public  in  the 
long  run  will  suffer  no  deprivation 
and  that  ultimately  the  public  along 
with  composers  will  benefit  greatly 
from  a  new  and  free  organization  in 
the  American  tradition  such  as  BMI. 
The  organization  of  ASCAP  was  a 
fre^t  step  forward  undoubtedly,  for 


the  protection  of  composers  and  art¬ 
ists,  but  its  methods  of  operation  have 
not  beeen  such  as  to  merit  its  continu¬ 
ance  under  conditions  that  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  recent  years.  We  are  confi¬ 
dent  BMI  will  bring  a  new  day  of 
fairness  to  all  concerned,  while  offer¬ 
ing  full  protection  to  the  genuises  who 
create  music. 

E.  K.  GAYLORD 

WKY,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Our  radio  stations  joined  BMI  be¬ 
cause  ASCAP  demanded  high  per¬ 
centages  of  gross  receipts  including 
time  sold  for  drama,  political  speeches, 
and  other  profTrams  without  music. 
If  ASCAP  took  7*2%  this  year  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  their  requiring 
15%  next  year.  Authors  and  song  writ¬ 
ers  have  no  voice  or  vote  in  ASCAP. 
A  self-perpetuating  board  of  24  makes 
all  rules  and  allocate  all  funds.  Many 
song  authors  and  writers  receive 
nothing.  The  organization  of  BMI  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
existence  of  many  radio  stations. 

TED  DEALEY 

WFAA,  Dallas 

Our  stations,  WFAA  and  KGKO.  are 
members  of  BMI  and  as  such  will  not 
have  need  for  ASCAP  music  after 
expiration  of  the  present  licenses  Dec. 
31.  Our  stations  have  not  broadcast 
any  appreciable  amount  of  ASCAP 
copyrights  the  past  30  to  60  days  and 
no  indication  that  listeners  are  even 
aware  of  the  absence  of  so-called 
familiar  tunes  in  ASCAP  controlled 
catalogues.  BMI.  through  publication 
of  original  music  by  new  compo'sers, 
special  arrangements  of  public  domain 
music,  and  the  making  of  licensing 
agreements  with  old  line  publishers, 
some  of  whom  quit  ASC.AP  for  BMI. 
has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  its  mem¬ 
ber  stations  far  more  than  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  good  tunes  embracing 
the  whole  range  from  popular  to  class¬ 
ic  music. 

O.  L.  TAYLOR 

President,  KGNC,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

The  Plains  Radio  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Globe-News 
Publishing  Company,  operating  sta¬ 
tions  KGNC  in  Amarillo  and  KFYO 
in  Lubbock:  and  affiliated  stations 
KTSA  in  San  Antonio  and  KRGV  in 
Weslaco,  are  all  going  down  the  line 
with  BMI.  We  feel  that  the  shake- 
down  tactics  of  ASCAP  must  be 
curbed  for  the  good  of  music  as  well 
as  radio. 

Contrary  to  ASCAP  statements,  the 
conflict  is  not  one  of  big  radio  interests 
against  a  group  of  downtrodden  com¬ 
posers  and  publishers.  The  little  sta¬ 
tions  began  the  fight  for  an  equitable 
contract  years  ago,  without  the  help 
of  the  networks.  Moreover,  we 
charge  that  the  major  slice  of  ASCAP 
revenue  goes  not  to  the  composer 
who  needs  protection,  but  to  the  big 
publishers  and  established  writers.  As 
to  the  reaction  of  our  listeners,  the 
Globe-N^ws  has  publicized  the  situa¬ 
tion  freely  and  we  feel  the  public  is 
with  us. 


The  absence  of  ASCAP  music  from 
the  air  will  not,  we  believe,  be  as 
noticeable  as  ASCAP  would  have  us 
believe.  BMI  has  done  a  remarkable 
job  of  assembling  a  library  of  music, 
including  some  of  the  finest  ever  writ¬ 
ten,  and  with  the  independent  cata¬ 
logues  available  there  will  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  variety  of  music  to  meet  public 
interest  and  demand  until  ASCAP  is 
ready  to  accept  fair  payment  based  on 
programs  using  ASCAP  music,  rather 
than  an  over-all  cut  of  radio  revenue. 

E.  T.  FLAHERTY 

KSCJ,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Although  KSCJ,  the  Sioux  City 
Journnl  station,  has  been  using  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  BMI  music  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  several  weeks  and  has 
now  switched  over  practically  exclu¬ 
sively  to  BMI  tunes,  no  diminishing 
effect  on  listeners  has  been  noticed. 
Advertisers  using  electrically  tran¬ 
scribed  music  agree  that  the  BMI 
rhythms  will  suit  their  needs  while 
BMI  music  parallels  selections  used 
by  the  Sioux  Citians’  local  orchestras, 
broadcasting  regularly  from  the  studio. 
Whi'e  music  is  still  paramount  in 
radio,  news,  drama  and  public  inter¬ 
est  events  have  apparently  taken  from 
it  the  top  rank  audience — holding  po¬ 
sition  which  it  occupied  10  years  ago. 

E.  E.  HILL 

WTAG,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Our  position  on  the  ASCAP-BMI 
controversy  is  as  follows:  Through  its 
control  of  music  copyrights.  ASCAP 
has  arbitrarily  taxed  the  radio  indus¬ 
try  beyond  its  ability  to  pay.  More¬ 
over,  it  imposed  a  system  of  license 
fees  from  which  it  collected  revenue 
not  only  from  programs  in  which 
ASCAP  music  was  used  but  also  from 
non -musical  programs  such  as  .sports 
reviews,  quiz  shows,  etc.  In  self-de¬ 
fense  the  radio  industry  was  forced 
to  provide  its  own  source  of  music 
and  to  this  end  BMI  was  organized. 
The  practical  effect  will  be  to  un¬ 
cover  a  wealth  of  music  in  the  public 
domain  and  to  encourage  new  com- 
po.sers  of  music  of  all  kinds. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  public 
will  fail  to  notice  any  loss  of  ASCAP- 
controlled  music.  In  fact,  ASCAP 
music  is  almost  entirely  off  the  air  at 
the  present  moment  and  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  not  a  single  valid  complaint  has 
been  received.  Broadcasters  will  have 
available  more  than  250,000  musical 
selections  from  which  to  make  up  their 
programs.  Certainly  there  can  be  no 
shortage  of  music. 

H.  J.  POWELL 

KGGF,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

KGGF,  with  BMI,  SESAC,  and  AMP 
licenses,  plus  a  vast  supply  of  public 
domain  music,  has  been  preparing 
for  several  weeks  for  a  complete 
changeover  from  ASCAP  music.  Since 
Dec.  1,  all  studio  programs  have  ex¬ 
cluded  ASCAP  music.  The  BMI  li¬ 
brary,  alone,  contains  30,000  selections 
with  more  coming  every  day. 

There  have  been  no  complaints  from 
listeners  thus  far.  In  fact,  comment 
has  been  favorable  toward  refreshing 
music.  Sponsors’  reaction  is  espe¬ 
cially  appreciative  of  the  freshness  of 
the  repertoire.  Through  special  club 
and  civic  entertainment  our  staff  mu¬ 
sicians  have  acquainted  the  public 
with  new  music.  The  deadline  at  mid¬ 
night  Dec.  31,  will  bring  just  another 
day  to  KGGF  staff,  because  of  prep¬ 
arations  extending  over  the  last  six 
months. 

GORDON  GRAY 
WSJS,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Station  WSJS  is  a  stockholder  in 
BMI  and  stands  squarely  behind  it  in 
;  the  present  controversy  with  ASCAP, 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


Censors  Make  Wartime  Camera 
Work  a  “Nightmare”  in  London 

Pictures  Obtained  At  Risk  of  Life  Freauentlv 
"Killed"  Because  of  Possible  Value  to  Enemy 
. . .  A.  P.  Picture  Chief  Tells  of  His  Job 
By  J.  I.  WURZEL 

Directing  News  Photo  Editor.  Associated  Press  oi  Great  Britain 


news  and  pictures,  is  entirely  vc 
tary,  but  God  help  you  if  you  1^ 
submitted  when  you  should 
so.  For  instance,  London  (4^ 
were  being  evacuated  to  safer  jt' 
Our  staffer  produced  some  good  i' 


censor  contended  that  publication, 
the  fact  that  children  were  evar- 
ing  would  give  the  enemy  a  baa” 
calculating  when  the  children  iti 
be  aboard  ship  on  high  seas. 
had  to  be  withdrawn  from  circtiku 
and  it  was  only  because  no  dir; 
guishable  location  was  visible  ini 
background  that  the  dreaded  pei: 
was  not  forthcoming. 

Let  me  tell  you  in  detail  of 
of  the  trials  and  tribulations  w'r; 
confront  us  in  this  all-important  c,: 
ter  of  wartime  censorship  in  pi- 
graphs. 

_  _ _ _ _ ...  The  spot  news  stories,  whether.. 

hot  pursuit.  After  three  hours  and  sued  by  one  of  the  government’s  il- 
almost  within  a  few  minutes  of  each  istries  or  obtained  through  the  n; 
other  Bailey  and  Worth  returned.  news  agencies,  are  carefully  editec 
Worth  was  a  sight.  His  nose  was  ®void  revealing  locations.  The  e. 

best  we  get  is  “somewhere  in  j 
southeast’’  or  the  “northwest”  and 

_  _  forth.  Whereas  this  informatioB 

He  was  being  prepared  usually  sufficient  for  the  story  it 
somewhat  too  wide  for  the  came 
man’s  lens.  Elaborate  checking  v 


A  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  in  war- 


you  haven’t  enough  sense  to  stay 
time  London  is  permitted  to  make  away,  always  assuming  that  you  know 
almost  any  picture  that  he  wants — and  what  to  stay  away  from,  it  is  just  too 
dares — to  make.  He  sometimes  risks  bad  for  you.  At  the  worst,  that  doesn’t 
his  life  in  doing  so  but  the  thing  he  matter  much  in  wartime,  when  life 
fears  most  is  that  the  censor  will  stop  cheapens. 

^ lucky  and  you  haven’t 

been  killed  in  the  attempt,  the  censor 
see  to  the  you 

made  your  neck  do 

endanger  the  state  by  their  publica- 
That  course  gives  him  im- 

mense 

Let’s  take  the  Saturday  the 

on  London  really  com- 
was  on  was 

\ ominously  quiet  the  absence 

and  there  was  ample  time  to 
clear  away  the  week’s  odds  and  ends. 
The  passed  without  dis- 

Some  the  staff  went  home 
was  ready  to  go  when 
the 

—  near  now 

there  was  no  sign  of  activity.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  was  just  another  of  the 
many  raids  which  were  usually  beaten 
back  on  the  outskirts  of  London.  I 


were  smeared  in  mud  and  soot.  He 
had  been  knocked  unconscious  by 
bomb  blast.  I" 

for  hospital  when  he  recovered. 

Now  back  in  the  office  a  cup  of  tea 
revived  him  sufficiently  for  the  job 
of  developing.  “I’ve  got  the  stuff” 
he  shouted.  “I  hope  the  censors  are 
kind  to  it.”  But  they  weren’t!  Only 
one  of  his  24  pictures  made  at  the 

_  height  of  the  blaze  as  wave  after  wave 

and  of  enemy  raiders  guided  by  the  inferno 

^p_  came  back  to  drop  more  bombs,  passed 

the  censor.  Young  Bailey’s  had  the  sorship  when  after  diligent  search  a 

same  fate.  inquiries  the  identity  of  the  spot ; 

Altogether  it  was  an  eerie  night  for  boon  established  and  the  picture  Ml 
those  of  us  holding  the  Tudor  Street  ff  then  that  your  picture  bee  • 

“Fort”  with  the  flames  sweeping  closer  subject  to  the  routine  of  ceiiN 

and  the  anti-aircraft  momentarily  Pictures  Checked  Daily 

blotting  out  the  horrible  irregular  it  usually  falls  into  one  of  ih 
drone  of  the  enemy  aerial  fire  feeders,  categories.  It  may  give  too  much 
Worth  has  been  regularly  tempting  formation  to  the  enemy  and  is  the 
Germany’s  Messerschmitts,  Junkers  fore  indefinitely  killed  for  “sec;: 

and  anything  else  they  have  chosen  reasons.  The  second  is  the  p;- 

to  send  over.  He  spent  a  month  at  which  becomes  a  matter  of  the  ; 

e  inad-  dozens  of  them — mere  spots.  In  a  hell’s  corner  during  the  height  of  the  sor’s  personal  taste.  Censors  u 

by  one  matter  of  moments,  too,  I  knew  they  blitzkrieg  at  Dover.  A  tin  helmet  disagree  and  similar  pictures  do 

petitors  were  German.  Just  as  suddenly  the  and  lots  of  pluck  were  his  only  ques-  necessarily  get  the  same  puiil 
irst  and  sky  in  the  east  was  black  with  smoke,  tionable  protection.  It  was  he  who  This  happens  fairly  often.  The  ■ 

de.  In  This  was  no  ordinary  fire.  made  a  great  series  of  “Big  Bertha”  tests  that  follow  may  lead  to  a 

r  some-  Back  to  the  office  I  slid  going  from  shots  with  the  48  inch  lens  when  a  versal  of  decision  in  either  din, 

first  to  to  doov  to  avoid  shrapnel,  or  British  convoy  was  being  shelled  for  Third  is  the  picture  which  is 

forgets”  anything  else  bound  earthward.  '  fbe  first  time.  “Great  stuff”  said  Worth  porarily  killed  for  security  rc.. 

ybody.”  .  ,  ~ _ _ when  he  returned  to  London.  What  These  give  us — all  of  us — most  tr; 

nr  kpon  amatVnrc  wac  nolUhinfj  hie  pl^ased  him  most  was  the  fact  that  They  require  constant  checking 
our  keen  amateurs,  was  polishing  his  f,  i  j  n  j  x.  n  n  i.  i  •  j  -r  * 

duing  a  camera  for  the  weekend.  He  ouicklv  had  _allowed  practically  al  rechecking,  and  if  you  are  not  a  i 


J.  J.  Wurael 


Lords.  Pictures  were  promptly  n 
and  submitted.  They  were  killed 
fell  into  the  third  category.  We 
ligiously  checked  twice  daily. 
a  week  of  that  the  censor  event- 
kindly  advised  us  that  we  could 
lease  only  those  pictures  which  sho 
damage  to  the  statue  of  Richard  C 
de  Lion  which  stands  in  front  of 
House  of  Lords.  Damage  to  the  H, 
of  Lords  must  not  be  visible  or  " 
tioned.  We  growled  at  that  dec: 


the  statue  plus  a  fine  backgrouno 
the  broken  windows  of  the  House 
Lords.  Investigation  led  to  the 
fession  that  one  of  the  censors  had  ■■ 
a  lapse.  He  had  used  the  wrong  s  “ 
The  opposition  had  scooped  us  "" 
under  non-war  conditions  it  ' 
have  been  scooped. 

On  many  other  occasions  the 
occurs  in  this  fashion.  Having 
your  daily  checks  for  release  on  <* 
(Continued  on  page  33) 


Men  and  Machines  Work  Full  Tilt 
in  the  Cleveland  2-in-1  Market 


I 


21. 8®  o 
of  Ohio's  Voittfuo 


GREATER 

CLEVELAND 


of  Ohio's  Volume 


26 

ADJACENT 

CuUNTtES 


RETAIL  SALES  VOLUME 


Totol  Solct 
3«  Wttkt— 1  *  3  7 

(CItvcIandl  S279.348.U3.06 
>  Cleveland)  184.236.050.23 


Cuyahoga  County.  (Cleveland)  S279.348. 163.06 
Counties  (Adjacent  to  Cleveland)  184,236.050.23 
Hamilton  County  (Cincinnati)  138,411.993.42 
Franklin  County  (Columbus)  95.044.910.89 
Lucas  County  .  .  (Toledo)  82.240.580.45 

Summit  County  ...  (Akron)  73.521.643.77 

Montgomery  County  (Dayton)  .  69,855.720.73 

Mahoning  County  (Youngstown)  50,596.429  18 
Stork  County  (Canton)  .  49,297.809.06 

Totol  tor  above  9  markets  $1,022,553,300.79 
Grand  total  tor  state  .  1,283.778.104.98 

\  5.7®/o 

ef  Ohio's  Volume 


SUMMIT 

COUNTY 


3,9®/o 

of  Okio'i  Vofum# 

3.8®/o 

of  Ohio'*  Volume 

MAHONING 

STARK 

COUNTY 

COUNTY 

(Ytunqifown) 

• 

fCOHfOlll 

• 

$50,596,429 

$49,297,809 

S279.348.163  $184,236,050  $73,521,643 


-THI  COMMCT  CLEVELAND  MARKET  $$37.000.0)5.30— 49%  OF  OHIO'S  RETAIL  SALES. 


In  the  above  chart,  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neighboring 
counties  are  indicated  by  the  two  shaded  bars. 


Mere  is  one  of  the  busiest  workshops  in 
America.  More  iron  ore  was  brought 
down  the  lakes  to  northern  Ohio  this 
year  than  any  time  since  1929.  Blast 
furnaces,  shops  and  factories  are  turning 
this  ore  and  other  raw  materials  into 
machines,  tools,  and  parts  as  fast  as 
human  ingenuity  and  mechanical  power 
can  produce  them. 

More  than  $160,000,000  worth  of  con¬ 
tracts  have  poured  into  Greater  Cleve¬ 
land  and  the  26  adjacent  counties  since 
fall,  and  more  come  in  every  day.  Retail 
sales  records  confirm  this  2-in-l  market 
to  be  one  of  the  nation’s  high-spot  areas. 

National  advertisers  who  make  a  vigor¬ 
ous  drive  for  sales  increases  without  any 
increase  in  sales-cost  are  using  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer.  This  metropolitan 
newspaper  daily  demonstrates  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  advertising 
forces  in  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  141 
other  big  cities  and  towns  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  2-in-l  market. 

Ask  any  distributor  or  representative  in 
northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importance 
of  this  2-in-l  market — Cleveland  PLUS 
the  26-county  area.  Then  ask  your 
advertising  agency  how  the  Plain  Dealer 
covers  this  2-in-l  market. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  representatives,  John  B,  Woodward,  Inc, 
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Committee  Finds 
Communist  Group 
Within  L.  A.  Guild 


Los  Angeles,  Dec.  23 — There  is 
within  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Guild  a  group  which  is  “connected 
with  or  sympathetic  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party”  whose  operations  ai'e 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
guild,  a  special  committee  of  the  Rep¬ 
resentative  Assembly  admits  in  a  re¬ 
port  circulated  to  members  this  week. 

The  report  was  made  by  a  committee 
elected  to  investigate  the  “Guild 
American  Committee,”  which  in  recent 
months  has  issued  several  pamphlets 
and  a  newspaper  in  an  avowed  fight  to 
“break  the  Communist  Party  line  in 
the  guild.” 

While  admitting  that  the  issues  mo¬ 
tivating  the  Guild  American  Commit¬ 
tee  were  true,  the  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  found  that  it  was  founded  in 
bad  faith;  that  Bill  Gammon,  its  sec- 
retarj-  and  leader,  had  not  the  “tem¬ 
peramental  qualifications”  to  advance 
the  guild’s  purposes,  and  that  the 
specific  charges  he  made  “ranged  from 
the  obviously  true,  through  the  opin¬ 
ionated  and  the  unprovable  to  the 
grossly  exaggerated.” 

Nevertheless  it  found  that  as  Gam¬ 
mon  had  charged,  pro-Communist 
members  banded  together  in  general 
meetings  and  smaller  meetings  “to 
follow  a  pre-arranged  behavior  re¬ 
flecting  the  so-called  ‘Communist 
Party  Line’  ”  to  the  detriment  of  the 
guild’s  interests. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
guild  restrict  its  political  activities  to 
matters  directly  involving  the  guild; 
that  machinery  of  membership  admis¬ 
sion  be  tightened  and  that  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  members  already  in  the  free¬ 
lance  unit  be  re-examined  as  to  elig¬ 
ibility;  that  members  be  barred  from 
serving  on  more  than  one  committee 
at  a  time;  and  that  records  of  the 
names  of  the  makers  and  seconds  to 
all  motions  be  kept  in  the  minutes  of 
RA  and  local  meetings,  as  well  as  a 
recorded  roll  call  vote. 

The  report  was  signed  by  R.  N. 
Farrell,  G.  E.  Hutchinson,  Vincent 
Mahoney,  Ted  LeBerthon  and  George 
MacDonald.  It  was  accepted  by  the 
RA  by  a  vote  of  15  to  3. 


"Scalp"  Advertising 
Investigated  By  FTC 

Charges  of  misrepresentation  in  ad¬ 
vertising  were  contained  in  a  com¬ 
plaint  handed  down  this  week  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  against  a 
group  of  Chicago  cosmetic  and  scalp 
medicine  distributors.  The  action  in¬ 
volves  the  Thomas  Management  Corp., 
the  Paul  A.  Thomas  Trust,  and  six 
individuals. 

The  complaint  states  that  the  prod¬ 
ucts  handled  by  the  distributors  do 
not  constitute  a  cure  or  remedy  for 
dandruff  or  itching  scalp  although 
they  may  furnish  temporary  relief 
from  symptoms  of  itching  and  tem¬ 
porary  removing  of  dandruff  scales. 
According  to  the  complaint  the  prod¬ 
ucts  will  not  promote  normal  hair 
growth  or  stop  the  abnormal  loss  of 
hair  or  produce  any  therapeutic  ef¬ 
fect  in  treating  baldness.  Another 
charge  is  made  that  advertising  by 
the  distributors  of  an  internal  medi¬ 
cine  said  to  promote  hair  growth,  is 
not  supported  by  facts. 

Announcement  was  also  made  that 
Rose  Helen  Kingstone,  trading  as  the 
B.  H.  Laird  Company  and  as  Rose 


Laird  of  New  York  had  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Commission 
to  stop  advertising  certain  cosmetic 
preparations  as  being  remedies  for  a 
number  of  skin  conditions. 

Those  involved  in  the  Thomas  com¬ 
plaint  were  Paul  A.  Thomas,  Sr., 
Catherine  M.  Thomas,  and  Norbert  J. 
Thomas,  officers  of  the  corporation 
and  trustees  of  the  trust;  Paul  A. 
Thomas,  Jr.,  officer  of  the  corporation; 
and  Ruth  ..nd  Madeline  Thomas. 


»»  NOW 

TO 

Central  New  York! 


More  than  15  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  defense  contracts  have 
already  been  allotted  in  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Payrolls  are  up — retail 
sales  are  way  up!  Schedule 
The  Post^tandard 
SSUI 


for  RESULTS! 


NEW  EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

W.  J.  Hooten  has  been  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  El  Paao  (Tex.) 
Times,  succeeding  the  late  Hubert  S. 
Hunter.  Dorrance  D.  Roderick,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times  publishing  com¬ 
pany,  announced  .the  appointment. 
Raymond  Stover  succeeded  Hooten  as 
managing  editor,  and  Henry  Vermil¬ 
lion  took  over  Stover’s  post  as  city 
editor. 


$12,000  FIRE  DAMAGE 

Fire  that  started  in  the  mailing  room 
did  $12,000  damage  to  the  Ravenna 
(O.)  Evening  Record  plant  recently. 
The  blaze  destroyed  a  section  of  the 
press  and  mailing  room. 


No  Advertising  Rule 
For  Army  Papers 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  2.3— Recrea 
tion  and  post  exchange  funds  of  - 
various  Army  camps  now  may 
used  in  defraying  the  expenses  • 
publishing  a  camp  newsp.iper.  a  nii 
ing  of  the  War  Department  puj  > 
today,  on  the  condition  that  the  pub! 
lication  carry  no  paid  advertising 
any  sort. 

Sale  of  the  periodical  as  an  actistv 
of  the  fund  is  authorized  by  the  wir 
ruling,  made  to  meet  the  needs  d 
the  rapidly  expanding  Army.  The  -no 
advertising  rule”  also  applies  whe, 
such  a  news  medium  is  published  ur.- 
der  the  direct  supervision  of  the  post 
exchange,  whose  sales  are  exclusri 
to  military  personnel. 

Recreation  funds  are  u.sed  to  pro¬ 
vide  means  for  contributing  to  the 
welfare,  comfort,  pleasure,  conten; 
ment  and  the  mental  and  physical  k- 
provement  of  the  members  of  arr 
Army  post  or  camp,  and  a  camp  news¬ 
paper  was  deemed  in  this  class.  Rei- 
reation  funds  are  built  up  fnc 
post  exchange  profits  and  other 
sources. 


F  0  I 


JOINS  PAMPA  NEWS 

E.  J.  Hanna,  for  the  past  three  and 
one-half  years  business  manager  of 
the  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Register,  has 
been  named  to  a  similar  post  on  the 
Pampa  (Tex.)  Neves,  owned  by  H.  C. 
and  R.  C.  Hoiles,  publishers  of  the 
Register.  Hanna  succeeds  R.  F. 
Barnes  who  has  resigned  to  edit  his 
own  publication. 


•  WEIGHT^Meaning  “reader  investment*’— 
the  importance  which  the  reading  public 
attaches  to  the  newspaper.  People  pay 
more  for  The  Dallas  News  than  for  the 
second  Dallas  paper. 


KcUy-Smtih  Company 
Reprcicniaiioes 


The  Dallas  Morning  News  has  the  largest  circulation  .  .  . 
in  the  largest  market  area  ...  in  the  largest  State. 


Advertising  gains  in  The  Dallas  Morning  News  during 
1940  exceeded  800,000  lines — nearly  three  times  the 
gains  of  any  other  Dallas  newspaper. 


Sell  the  Readers  of  The  News  and 

You  Have  Sold  the  Dallas  Market 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 


JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc.,  Representatives 

Affiliates:  The  Texas  Almanac  and  State  Industrial  Guide, 

Radio  Stations  WFAA  (50,000  Watts)  and  KGKO  (5,000  Watts) 
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GOSS  HAS  AMPLE  CAPACITY 
FOR  1941  PRESS  PRODUCTION 


Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  different — Goss  has  sufficient  facilities  to  handle 
any  press  order  placed  during  the  current  year  and  to  assure  prompt  delivery 
within  a  reasonable  time  limit! 

It  is  true  that  we  are  building  a  heavy  volume  of  press  equipment  and  are 
also  engaged  in  national  defense  work,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
unable  to  maintain  our  regular  production  schedules. 

As  evidence  of  our  plant  capacity,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  14  months,  in  addition  to  defense  work,  we  have  built  and  installed  56 
High  Speed  Anti-Friction  Units  and  IIV2  pairs  of  High  Speed  Anti-Friction 
Folders,  two  32-page  and  three  40-page  Anti-Friction  Magazine  Presses,  44 
Multi-Color  Units  and  4  pairs  of  Folders,  all  of  which  were  completed  on  time. 

In  addition,  we  now  have  in  process  39  High  Speed  Anti-Friction  Units  and 
7  pairs  of  High  Speed  Anti-Friction  Folders,  one  64-page  and  32-page  Anti- 
Friction  Magazine  Presses,  and  14  Speedry  Rotogravure  Units  with  2  Maga¬ 
zine  Folders.  This  work  is  also  progressing  on  schedule. 

If  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  a  new  press,  we  promise  you  that 
we  have  made  provisions  to  assure  prompt  delivery.  We  invite  you  to  consult 
with  our  Research  and  Engineering  Department  for  immediate  action  on  any 
equipment  problem.  Write  for  further  details. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1S3S  SOUTH  PAULINA  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


NEW  YORK 
220  E.  Forty-Second  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
407  Call  Bldg. 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 
Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Newspaper  Stations 
Side  With  BMI 

continued  from  page  13 


and,  in  the  event  a  mutually  satisfac¬ 
tory  settlement  of  the  controversy  is 
not  reached  by  Jan.  1,  our  station  will 
not  use  any  ASCAP  music  after  that 
date  until  such  settlement  is  effected. 
We  do  not  anticipate  any  adverse  re¬ 
action  on  the  part  of  our  listeners. 
In  fact,  WSJS  has  been  using  less  than 
10%  ASCAP  music  since  Dec.  1  on 
sustainings  without  complaint.  We  be¬ 
lieve  listeners  would  approve  of  our 
attitude  if  they  were  acquainted  with 
all  the  facts. 

DON  S.  ELIAS 

Eiecutive  Director,  WWNC,  Asheville, 

N.  C. 

ASCAP  controls  performance  rights 
on  a  large  amount  of  very  listenable 
music.  For  the  privilege  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  this  music  they  are  asking  a  price 
which  we  and  most  of  the  radio  in¬ 
dustry  consider  excessive,  so  we  will 
operate  without  their  music  after  Jan. 
1.  Fortunately  for  the  radio  industrj' 
BMI  has  made  available  an  abundant 
supply  of  music  of  a  quality  which  we 
think  will  entirely  satisfy  and  please 
our  listeners.  ASCAP’s  attitude  and 
demands  are  unfortunate  for  all.  We 
are  confident  and  happy  about  the 
radio  industry’s  situation  and  have  no 
fears  about  public’s  ready  acceptance 
of  BMI  music. 

SIDNEY  H.  BUSS 

President,  Janesville  Daily  Gazette  Radio 
Station  WCLO 

We  are  solidly  behind  BMI  in  this 
controversy  in  spite  of  fact  we  have 
been  operating  under  an  ASCAP 
newspaper  contract.  We  feel  ASCAP 


would  have  disintegrated  long  ere  this 
except  for  constant  plugging  of 
ASCAP  tunes  by  the  industry  during 
the  depression.  Radio  seldom  kills  a 
tune  but  always  creates  a  consiuner 
demand  through  juke  boxes,  sheet 
music  records  and  motion  pictures. 
The  industry  should  have  been  charg¬ 
ing  music  publishers  and  picture  pro¬ 
ducers  for  plugs  all  through  these 
years.  We  have  been  using  90%  tax 
free  music  for  six  weeks.  Our  sales  are 
up,  audience  response  is  excellent  and 
we  have  not  had  one  complaint. 

BEN  LUDY 

WIBW,  Topeka,  Kan. 

We  have  only  one  position.  WIBW 
is  100%  for  BMI  and  has  used  no 
ASCAP  music  Dec.  1  except  as  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System.  The  BMI  and  affiliated 
music  catalogs  will  more  than  satisfy 
the  desires  of  all  listeners  and  we  in¬ 
tend  to  carry  this  fight  through  to  a 
complete  victory  for  the  American 
people  in  the  tax  free  music. 

Station  WROK,  Rockford,  III. 

Our  position  is  that  we  have  signed 
a  contract  with  BMI  and  will  not  re¬ 
new  the  contract  with  ASCAP  after  its 
expiration.  We  are  like  a  good  many 
other  stations.  We  would  have  agreed 
to  continue  service  with  ASCAP  on 
an  equitable  basis  but  this,  we  were 
told,  was  not  acceptable.  We  believe 
that  after  a  short  period  the  public 
will  accept  BMI  music  100%.  We 
welcome  the  change  both  from  the 
viewpoint  of  less  expense  and  from 
a  fairer  basis  of  remuneration  for  ser¬ 
vice. 

WILUAM  I.  SCRIPPS 

Manager,  WWJ,  Detroit 

Station  WWJ  must  go  along  with  the 
industry.  It  is  therefore  a  member  of 
the  BMI.  What  effect  the  contro¬ 


versy  will  have  on  the  pioneer  station’s 
“listenership”  our  management  does 
not  pretend  to  know.  Prophecy  seems 
rather  needless  with  experience  so 
near  at  hand.  The  Detroit  News 
which  has  operated  Station  WWJ 
since  its  establishment  Aug.  20,  1920. 
has  had  this  to  say  editorially:  “None 
(of  the  stations)  in  Detroit  has  yet 
signed  with  ASCAP.  This  does  not 
signify  necessarily  that  Gershwin, 
Kern  and  Berlin  are  off  the  air  in¬ 
definitely,  but  only  until  ASCAP 
alters  its  demands  to  bring  them  into 
line  with  the  new  conditions  which 
radio  is  creating  for  what  it  conceives 
to  be  its  own  protection  and  the  larger 
benefit  of  those  who  produce  music.” 

LUTHER  L  HILL 

Iowa  Broadcasting  Co.,  Des  Moines 

ASCAP’s  present  position  is  unten¬ 
able  and  I  prophesy  it  will  be  changed. 
BMI  is  a  nation-wide  cooperative  en¬ 
terprise  operating  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est  and  as  such  has  our  support.  The 
withdrawal  of  ASCAP  music  from  the 
air  is  regrettable  but  its  absence  will 
definitely  not  adversely  affect  the  size 
and  loyalty  of  radio’s  audience. 

A.  H.  mCHHOFER 

WEBR,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  Stations, 
WBEN  and  WEBR,  stand  squarely 
with  BMI  in  the  effort  the  radio  in¬ 
dustry  is  making  to  bring  about  an 
equitable  basis  to  pay  for  the  use  of 
copyrighted  music.  We  expect  to  pay 
fairly  and  when  the  merit  justifies  it 
generously  for  the  use  of  music. 

There  is  no  justification,  however, 
to  cite  one  instance,  why  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  should  pay  a  percentage  of  income 
derived  from  programs  that  do  not 
depend  upon  music  for  their  popularity 
or  appeal,  or  which  may  be  licensed 
by  another  copyright  pool.  Certainly, 


there  is  no  immediate  danger  that  the 
listener  will  get  poorer  or  less  satis- 
factory  music.  If  that  should  develop 
to  be  the  case,  the  listener  will  de- 
termine  the  issue  because  the  listener 
is  the  radio  station’s  circulation. 

Band  leaders  and  many  others  are 
being  put  to  inconvenience  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  elimination  of  ASCAP 
music,  but  that  is  a  necessary  by¬ 
product  of  trying  to  settle  this  issue 
the  hard  way.  That  it  is  to  be  done 
this  way  is  the  choice  of  ASCAP. 

I  think  when  ASCAP  finds  out  that 
the  stations  mean  business  that  or¬ 
ganization  will  come  to  its  senses. 
They  have  something  to  sell,  and  the 
stations  are  an  important  outlet  for  it. 
They  are  ready  to  buy,  when  the 
terms  are  right.  Heretofore  radio  has 
had  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line.  This 
time  we  propose  to  have  something 
to  say  about  the  terms. 

MORTIMER  C.  WATTERS 

WCPO.  Cincinnati;  Vice-President,  Scrippt 
Howard  Radio,  Inc. 

WCPO  is  definitely  behind  BMI  and 
is  not  renewing  its  ASCAP  contract. 
We  have  anticipated  all  problems  of 
change  over  and  have  discovered  dur¬ 
ing  this  month  of  “dress  rehearsal”  that 
rather  than  lose  any  listening  audience 
WCPO  will  have  a  larger  music  listen¬ 
ing  audience  than  ever  before  in  its 
history  from  the  wealth  of  splendid 
selections  obtained  from  non-ASCAP 
sources  which  heretofore  have  been 
more  or  less  neglected.  We  have 
found  it  necessary  to  make  only  slight 
changes  in  our  program  construction 
to  accommodate  the  changeover. 

We  believe  the  controversy  will  be 
settled  shortly  because  of  the  potential 
loss  to  the  movie  industry,  which  in¬ 
dustry  controls  a  great  number  of 
ASCAP  publishing  houses. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 


You  caimot  cover  the  rieh 
Youngstown  district  with 
any  paper  but  the 
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KELLY. SMITH  CO. 

National  Representative- 
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VEAR-AROUND  fiction  is 
part  of  the  star-studded 
budget.  May  we  tell  you 
more  about  it? 


3^  % 

V  Wallace  ^ 


by  Betty 


The  story  of  a  working 
girl’s  fight  to  readjust 
her  life  when  her  hus¬ 
band  goes  to  camp. 
Thirty  chapters,  releas¬ 
ing  Monday,  January  6. 


NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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New  Year’s  Greeting 

/ 

. SoMnU-ted 


P.S.  Your  "Merry  (cash)  Christmas"  comes  exactly  359  days  later. 


T 

A.  he  Cooperating  NEWSPAPERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  for  new  1941  net  profits 


L'p  to  5,000  CirculalioH 
Aliquippa  Gazette  (E) 
Ambridge  Citizen  (E) 

Berwick  Enterprise  (E) 
Columbia  News  (E) 

Greenville  Record  Argus  (E) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Lansdale  North  Penn  Reporter 
(E) 

Tyrone  Herald  (E) 

5  to  10,000  Circulation 
Beaver-Rochester  Times  (E) 
Bloomsburg  Press  (M) 
Bradford  Era  (M) 


Bradford  Star  &  Record  (E) 
Bradford  Herald  (S) 

Brownsville  Telegraph  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinu)n 

(E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 
Connellsville  Courier  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican 
(M&E) 

New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E) 
Punxsutawney  Spirit  (E) 
Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (EJ 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 


10  to  25,000  Circulation 
Altoona  Mirror  (E) 

♦Ardmore  Main  Line  Times 
Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Butler  Eagle  (E) 

Chester  Times  (E) 

Greensburg  Review  Tribune 
(M&E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 
Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 
Norristown  Times-Herald  (E) 
Oil  City  Derrick  (M) 

Shamokin  News-Dispatch  (E) 


Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E) 

♦Upper  Darby  News 
Washington  Observer  Reporter 
(M&E) 

Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin 
(M) 

Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

25  to  50,000  Circulation 
♦Germantown  Courier 

More  than  50,000  Circulation 

Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 
(M&E) 

♦Selected  Weeklies 


the  ASCAP  contract  now  offered.  For  that  day  comes,  we  will  continue  to  50%  of  our  programs  for  the  past  three 
NoWSpOpCr  StdtioIlS  several  weeks  all  ASCAP  music  has  be  enthusiastic  supporters  of  BMI.  months  have  consisted  entirely  of  pub- 

Q.  1  TXr’xt,  mWIT  been  eliminated  from  sustaining  pro-  Since  Nov.  1  these  stations  have  not  lie  domain  or  BMI  music  and  to  this 

Old©  Wltll  iJjyLi  grams  on  both  stations  and  our  or-  used  any  ASCAP  music  on  locally  moment  we  received  no  unfavorable 

continued  from  page  18  ganization  is  prepared  to  do  the  same  produced  sustaining  and  commercial  comments.  If  ASCAP  and  NAB  can 

• -  on  commercial  programs  prior  to  programs.  There  was  not  a  single  reach  some  agreement  we  will  be  in- 

TOM  H.  KEENE  Jan.  1st.  listener  complaint.  terested  in  resigning  with  ASCAP.  We 

WTRC,  Elkhart,  Ind.  HARRY  MYERS  With  the  aid  of  newspapers,  ASCAP  do  not  object  to  paying  the  ASCAP 

. ,  '  . ,  WMWA  Ai.  trying  to  scare  listeners  into  the  tax  on  programs  where  music  is  used 

WTRC  has  been  identified  with  BMI  ^  •  •  thought  that  their  radios  will  be  prac-  but  strenuously  object  to  tax  on  pro- 

from  its  inception,  and  will  continue  WHMA  has  not  formulated  a  definite  tically  useless  after  Jan.  1.  In  taking  grams  where  no  music  is  used  and  on 

to  support  it,  but  we  also  have  a  con-  opinion  regarding  the  controversy  be-  that  position,  they  are  playing  into  spot  announcement  business  we  are 

tract  with  ASCAP ,  so  our  listenership  tween  ASCAP  and  BMI.  However,  the  broadcasters’  hands.  If  they  cause  decidedly  in  accord  with  actions  of 

will  not  be  affected.  I  am  still  of  we  believe  that  the  public  generally  the  public  to  expect  nothing,  the  pub-  NAB. 

the  opinion  that  competition  will  be  is  very  little  interested  in  this  quarrel  lie  will  surely  be  surprised  when  CRFHO 

good  for  all  interests,  including  those  and  that  either  side  could  give  listener  they  open  their  dials  New  Year’s  Day  '-ntuw  rmnnu) 

who  write  music.  ASCAP  took  ad-  satisfaction  with  respect  to  radio  mu-  and  good  music  pours  forth.  There  Director  WHAS.  Louisville 

vantage  of  its  monopolistic  posijfion,  sic.  _  the  controversy  automatically  ends.  WHAS  stands  with  NAB 

but  is  correcting  this  condition  #s  it  £.  ROBERT  STEVENSON  Five  years  ago  today  when  ASCAP 

applies  to  smaller  stations.  It  is  too  r _  had  all  the  chips  and  was  putting  the  WALTER  PASCHALL 

bad  there  must  be  a  fight.  But  this  '  '  ‘  big  last  minute  squeeze  upon  the  WSB,  Atlanta 

appears  to  be  a  warring  world.  Our  station  will  go  along  with  BMI.  broadcasters,  they  were  not  talking  ^  _  Acr-an  v 

___  ASCAP  controls  good  music  but  not  the  nress  Todav  with  the  chins  WSB  will  not  have  an  ASCAP  li- 

ELUS  ATTEBERRY  all  the  good  music.  There  is  a  great  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  they  ^  supporting 

KCKN,  Kansas  City.  Kan.  treasure  store  of  music  created  in  are  frantically  asking  the  newspapers 

w  v  u  1  •  .»  years  past  of  which  listeners  never  *0  ston  the  irame  ^ .  never  have  been 

We  have  ]omed  the  overwhelming  aSCAP  does  not  control,  ^^op  the  game.  in  accord  with  ASCAP  noliev  of  licpns. 

majority  of  ra^o  stetions  m  cooperat-  confident  that  BMI  will  bring 

mg  fully  with  BMI.  Although  our  ^ 

entire  program  format  based  on  ^„ity  in  today’s  style.  When 
^pifiar  music  we  are  confident  BMI  s  demands  more  royalties  than 

hit  tunes  will  satisfy  our  listeners  ^  business  can  nav  a  chanee  has  to 
completely.  Eight  of  the  15  numbers  S^S^^^TdLTopet  for  J^u^^ 
on  our  Kansas  City  parade  of  popu-  It  is  bound  to  walk  in. 

larity  program  Sunday,  Dec.  22,  were 
BMI  tunes. 

ALRAY  BROWN 

Program  Director,  KHAS,  Hastings,  Neb. 

Due  to  last  minute  proposals,  we 
are  withholding  our  stand  on  the 
ASCAP  and  BMI  controversy  until 
certain  angles  are  cleared. 

JOHN  McCORMACK 

General  Manager,  KTBS  and  KWKH, 

Shreveport,  La. 


C.  T.  HAGMAN  and  payment  but  had  no  alternative 

WTCN,  Minneapolis  before.  Since  Dec.  1  have  used  BMI 

j.  .  «  L  r  ahd  public  domam  music  on  all  pro- 

except  one  commercial  theme 

Ae  lack  of  ASC^  tunes  on  the  air 

this  would  have  been  mdicated  m  loss  reaction  and  station  maU  has 

of  listeners  durmg  the  past  two  or  hit  an  all-time  high  during  that  period, 
three  yeare.  Records  show  that  less  listener’s  interests  can 

music  IS  heard  on  radio  stations  now  ^  adequately  served  with  a  balanced 

Radio  Supervisor.  Carter  Publications  Inc.  b^n  ^epkeed  brSor^news! 

R.  Worth.  Tex.  drama,  education  and  religion,  in  ’  tfoNARD  KAPNER 

As  result  of  many  years  dealing  with  which  no  music  is  used. 

ASCAP,  Carter  stations  WBAP  and  npniurniun  WCAE.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

KGKO  foimd  it  necessary  for  their  A.  K.  HEDMUND  WCAE  is  a  member  of  BMI  and  will 

own  protection  to  join  with  other  WHP,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  not  have  a  license  to  play  ASCAP 

stations  in  the  foundation  of  BMI.  WHP  will  not  broadcast  ASCAP  music  until  the  controversy  between 

We  are  delighted  with  the  progress  of  music  after  Jan.  1,  1941,  and  will  con-  the  broadcasting  industry  and  ASCAP 
BMI.  We  consider  ourselves  most  fine  selections  to  BMI  and  public  do-  is  settled.  In  our  opinion,  the  effect 

fortunate  that  it  is  in  existence  today,  niain  material.  We  anticipate  no  reac-  upon  our  listening  audience  after  Jan. 

Some  day  we  hope  ASCAP  will  tion  from  listeners  since  approximately  (.Continued  on  page  22) 


OUT  WHERE  PREPAREDNESS  BEGINS 


Sayg  J.  P.  Houlihan,  progretgire  independent  food 
»tore  proprietor  of  Waterriiet  and  Green  I  gland, 
y,  ¥.,  and  a  regular  netcgpaper  adrertiger. 


The  constant  tap,  tap,  tap  of  a  steel  riveter 
or  the  deafening  roar  of  a  dive  bomber  on  a 
test  flight  present  the  glamorous  side  of  America’s 
preoaredness  program.  Equally  vital,  however, 
is  the  steady  noiseless  clucking  of  cotton  bolls 
from  a  field  or  the  muffled  hum  of  sheep  shears 
in  the  midst  of  a  flock. 

For  the  khaki  and  the  olive  drab  are  of 
prime  importance  in  America’s  defense  program. 

Oklahoma’s  1940  cotton  crop  is  indicated 
as  the  biggest  sirice  1933.  Oklahoma  will  pro¬ 
duce  UDwards  of  2.000.000  pounds  of  wool  this 
year.  Much  shoe  leather  that  will  carry  motor¬ 
ized  forces  through  their  training  will  come 
from  the  Southwest. 

Oklahoma  City  is  coupled  to  the  middle  of 
this  supply  train.  It  stands  to  bask  in  the 
spotlight  of  “defense  order”  cities  for  the  next 
twelve  months  ...  to  reward  handsomely  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  include  it  on  “must”  lists 


Retailers  don’t  give  a  hang  what  territory  your  distribution  or 
sales  quota  set-up  puts  ’em  in — but  they’re  mighty  Interested  In  how 
you  dope  out  their  advertising  support. 

Troy’s  sole  dallies.  The  ’Troy  Record  and  The  Times  Record,  are 
read  by  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  A.B.C.  City  Zone’s  115,000  consumers, 
who  annually  spend  over  $11,356,000  for  food. 

Dealers  throughout  this  metropolitan  area,  in  Watervllet,  Oreen 
Island,  Cohoes  and  Waterford  as  well  as  Troy,  know  this.  They  know 
even  better  that  whether  It’s  an  Introductory  offer  or  promotion  of 
an  established  product,  a  consistent  advertising  program  In  The 
Record  Newspapers  means  sales  action  for  THEM  on  YOUR  product! 


•rt  Tm  Takiag  Full  Advastagt  af  tM  Slabit 
Marfcah  la  Thm  Days  af  “Dtfaasa  Ordart"? 


^  .TOE  \TIIE  troy  record 

RECORD  \ 

newspaters  the  TIHES  RECORD 


THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


The  Fahmer-Stockman  *  Mistletoe  Express  ^ 
Springs  *  KLZ.  Denver  (Under  Aftilimted  Mgmt.) 


WKY,  Oklahoma  City  ♦  KVOR.  Colorado 
*  Represented  by  The  Kat*  Agency.  Inc. 


A  YEAR  OF  VAST  ACHIEVEMENT— A  BRAVE  NEW  YEAR! 


The  twelve  months  ahead  are  destined  to 
throb  with  vital  energy,  as  the  entire  Nation 
goes  into  defense-program  gear.  Already  the 
up-sweep  shows  on  every  economic  chart. 

But  this  extra  impetus  of  an  Uncle  Sam  pre¬ 
paring  for  any  emergency  in  a  chaotic  world 
need  not,  will  not,  cannot  retard  the  normal  con¬ 
duct  of  "Business  as  Usual.”  Every  available 
index  indicates  that  advertisers  are  increasing 
their  plans  and  appropriations — not  slicing  them. 
In  some  instances,  advertising-space  expenditures 
are  to  be  100%  higher  than  1940:  gener¬ 
ally  the  increase  ranges  from  15%  to  20%.  "A 
Banner  Year  for  Business — and  Advertising,” 
say  executives. 


Editor  &  Publisher’s  own  Research  Department  finds 
this  optimism  justified. 

Editor  &  Publisher  predicts  that  advertising  agencies 
and  their  clients  will  seek  wider  markets;  more 
frequent  schedules;  more  papers. 

Editor  &  Publisher  promises  52  issues,  every  one  of 
them  a  jump  ahead  of  advertising  news,  with 
every  phase  and  department  of  advertising. 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  do  its  constructive  part  during 
1941  to  build  record  linage  records  for  those 
newspapers  using  it  as  the  most  practical  medium 
through  which  advertiser  and  agency  alike  can 
be  dependably  reached. 

THOSE  WHO  ADVOCATE  THE  LIIERAL  USE  OF  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  SPACE  AS  A  "SELLING-INDISPENSABLE"  SHOULD 

PROVE  THEIR  SINCERITY  BY  USING  IT  THEMSELVES. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

The  Oldest  Publishers*  and  Advertisers*  Newspaper  in  America 


1700  Times  Building 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Telephone:  BRyant  9-30.'52-3-4-.5 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


High  Wages  Paid 
By  Ford  Cited 
In  Detroit  Ads 


By  HIL  F.  BEST 

Detroit,  Dec.  23 — Henry  Ford  has 
nothing  to  hide  when  it  comes  to 
wages.  He  keeps  his  light  “under 
a  bushel”  in  many  other  things  but 
on  wages  he  can  shout  louder  than 
anyone  else.  In  the  three  Detroit 
papers  on  Sunday,  Dec.  22,  in  a  full 
page  ad  he  told  the  true  side  of  the 
Ford  labor  picture. 

The  average  hourly  rated  employe 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  earned 
$1,629.05  during  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  the  company  declared  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  headed  “Does  Ford  Pay 
Good  Wages?” 

Ford  reveals  for  the  first  time  the 
average  annual  pay  of  his  113,628 
hourly  wage  earners  in  the  United 
States.  Plants,  not  including  office 
workers,  students  or  executives,  were 
paid  $185,105,639  during  the  year,  the 
advertisement  further  said. 

Contrast  With  Other  Wages 

Contrasting  the  Ford  annual  wage 
with  wages  paid  other  workers.  Ford 
said:  “In  the  United  States  there  are 
employed  approximately  45,000,000 
workers.  According  to  the  latest 
available  government  figures,  the  av¬ 
erage  annual  wage  of  workers  in  em¬ 
ployment  covered  by  old  age  insur¬ 
ance  law  was  $841.” 

The  advertisement  said  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  for  unskilled  labor  at  the 
Ford  plant  was  75  cents  an  hour,  80 
cents  for  semi-skilled  labor  and  90 
cents  for  experienced  skilled  labor 
classified  as  productive  employes. 

The  Ford  company,  according  to 
fact  and  the  advertisement,  has  no 
age  limit  for  labor  and  attempts  to 
keep  older  employes  working.  The 
average  age  of  Ford  workers  at  the 
Rouge  plant  is  38.7.  The  youngest 
worker  is  18  and  the  oldest  87. 


ADS  SETTLE  STRIKE 

Newspaper  advertising  was  largely 
credited  with  breaking  a  “one-man” 
strike  unsupported  by  employes  of 
the  J.  C.  Penney  store  in  Houston, 
Texas,  during  the  pre-Christmas  sea¬ 
son.  When  union  officials  called  the 
strike,  only  one  of  several  hundred 
employes  walked  out  and  began  pick¬ 
eting.  Advertising  in  the  three  Hous¬ 
ton  dailies  concentrated  on  “Picket 
Specials”  with  full  explanation  of  the 
strike  from  the  management’s  view¬ 
point,  plus  signed  pictures  of  scores 
of  employes  disavowing  the  strike. 


Delivery  Union 
Officer  Is  Ousted 

Pittsburgh.  Dec.  24 — As  another 
chapter  in  a  bitter  union  row,  Anthony 
F.  Bianco,  widely  known  in  labor  cir¬ 
cles  as  “Buck”  White,  was  eliminated 
today  as  officer  of  the  Newspaper  De¬ 
livery  Drivers’  Union. 

Judge  Frank  P.  Patterson,  who  re¬ 
cently  named  a  board  of  receivers  to 
run  the  union’s  affairs,  held  White 
ineligible  to  hold  office  in  the  union. 
White  has  been  boss  of  the  union  for 
seven  years,  holding  office  as  pres¬ 
ident. 

The  court’s  action  follows  an  order 
for  a  new  election  of  officers,  to  sup¬ 
plant  White  and  his  aides,  who  were 
accused  in  a  long  court  battle  of  hold¬ 
ing  office  illegally. 

■ 

Tea  Bureau  To  Use 
Color  in  1941  Ads 

The  first  promotion  drive  of  the 
Tea  Bureau  for  1941  will  be  launched 
Jan.  26  with  a  full  page  American 
Weekly  advertisement  in  four  colors 
featuring  hot  tea,  soup  and  crackers, 
Benjamin  Wood,  managing  director. 


announced  this  week  in  New  York. 

Although  this  drive  is  the  first  Tea 
Bureau  promotion  for  the  new  year, 
it  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  three 
promotions  planned  by  the  Bureau  for 
its  winter  campaign.  The  first  drive, 
also  initiated  by  a  full-page  American 
Weekly  advertisement,  was  launched 
Nov.  10,  featuring  hot  tea,  toast  and 
toasted  cheese  sandwiches.  The  third, 
to  feature  hot  tea  and  cake,  will  be¬ 
gin  Mar  16,  also  spear-headed  by  the 
American  Weekly. 

Chief  participating  groups  in  the 
Jan.  26  drive  will  be  the  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company  and  the  Loose- Wiles  Bis¬ 
cuit  Company.  Makers  of  featured 
products  likewise  participated  in  the 
other  campaigns. 

■ 

GUY  MURCHIE  MARRIED 

Guy  Murchie,  Chicago  Tribune  war 
correspondent,  was  married  to  Miss 
Josephine  Egan,  a  nurse,  at  Manches¬ 
ter,  England,  Dec.  16.  Murchie,  who 
was  severely  injured  in  an  air  raid 
two  months  ago,  met  his  bride  prior  to 
his  injury.  They  plan  to  fly  to  Ire¬ 
land  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays 
with  the  bride’s  parents. 


Newspaper  Stations  ' 
Side  With  BMI 

continued  from  page  20 

1  will  be  negligible.  During  the  pa« 
month  we  have  featured  non-ASCAP 
music  exclusively  on  all  sustaining 
broadcasts  and  the  reactions  we  have 
had  from  our  listening  audience  have 
been  favorable.  As  yet  we  have  not 
received  one  single  complaint.  It  h 
apparent  that  the  public  reaction  to 
BMI  tunes  so  far  is  that  it  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  entertainment. 

CLAIR  R.  McCOLLOUGH 

Mason-D!ion  Radio  Group,  Lancattar,  Pi. 

Listenership  of  the  Mason  Dixon 
Radio  Group  stations  apparently  hu 
not  been  affected.  ASCAP  music  has 
been  discontinued  for  “some  time." 
Thus  far  there  has  been  no  complaints 
or  comments. 

F.  W.  WEEKS  DIES 

Frederick  W.  Weeks,  a  member  of 
the  business  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times  since  January,  1907,  died 
Wednesday  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  67. 


New  EN5>>ANDS  Uncle  Sam  IS 
A  '  ■  I  v  such  a  leis- 

-  VV/  •  ]  urely  Check- 
.  .  er-upper.  He 


December  to 
figure  the 
October  re¬ 
tail  sales  of 
^  independent 
OQ  stores  in  New 
Bedford. 

He’s  accu¬ 
rate,  though.  We  said  in  October 
they  looked  great.  We  said  in 
November  that  Oaober  had  been 
a  honey.  Now  good  old  Uncle 
Sam  says  it  was  up  11%  over 
1939.  There’s  new  business  in 

NEW  BEDFORD 

^tanbarb^Etmeg 

and  MORNING  MERCURY 


For  more  than 
50  jestrm 

this  has  heen 
the  leading 
newspaper  in 
its  field 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

EXAMIB^ER 
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Skott  "Takai. 


ELDON  ROARK,  Memphis  Press- 

Scimitar  columnist,  tells  this  one 
on  George  Fort  Milton,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  publisher: 

A  meeting  of  cotton  interests  was 
being  held  in  a  downtown  hotel. 
Much  talking  was  done  and  finally 
those  in  the  audience  started  jump¬ 
ing  to  their  feet  and  offering  dona¬ 
tions  to  help  boost  the  South’s  great¬ 
est  agricultural  product. 

Milton  entered  the  room  as  dona¬ 
tions  were  being  offered.  He  listened 
for  a  moment  and  then  leaped  to  his 
feet  to  pledge  $300. 

Then  he  sat  down  again,  leaned 
over  and  whispered  to  Roark; 

“Say,  what’s  this  for,  anyway?” 


Canadian  Newsprint 
Production  Down 


Canadian  newsprint  shipments 
amounted  to  286,739  tons  during  No¬ 
vember  which  was  0.4%  lower  than  a 
year  ago,  according  to  figures  of  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Canada. 


Marketing  Group 
Told  Value  of 
Newspaper  Ads 


Chicago,  Dec.  26 — Members  of  the 
American  Marketing  Association  were 


Shipments  to  the  United  States  and  subjected  to  a  four-sided  discussion 


declined 


here  this  afternoon  as  to  how  to  g6t 


and  0.7%  respectively  while  ship-  more  for  their  advertising  dollar  in 
ments  to  Canada  increased  1.3%  com-  1941.  Speakers,  representing  newspa- 


pared  with  November,  1939.  Ship-  pers,  magazines,  outdoor  and  radio^ 
ments  represented  78.3%  of  capacity  urged  advertisers  “to  put  more”  into 


as  against  75.7%  in  October  and  79.4%  their  respective  media. 


in  November  last  year. 


Frederick  Dickinson,  western  man- 


Canadian  production  amounted  to  ager.  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
282,344  tons  during  the  month  which'  spoke  for  newspapers.  He  stressed 


was  a  decline  of  2.2%  from  the  high  newspapers  as  a  primary  medium  be- 
level  reached  in  November  last  year,  cause  they  reach  practiccdly  all  per- 


Production  represented  771%  of  ca-  sons  who  can  be  reached  by  advertis- 


pacity  compared  with  81.5%  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  79.7%  a  year  ago.  Ship- 


ing — at  a  non-premium  cost  per-head. 
“This  means  that  among  newspaper 


CARTOONS  PROMOTE  GIFTS  ments  exceeded  production  by  4,395  readers  may  be  found  most,  and  in 


^LANTA^"  GA*:*,  DEC  24— (UP)—  SUPPLEMENTING  its  customary  tons  and  stocks  held  by  Canadian  cases  all,  of  the  buyers  of  all 

THROUGH  FIRE,FLOOD, TORNADO  AND  large-space  newspaper  Christmas  manufacturers  were  reduced  accord-  products  and  sen^ices,  regardless  of 


PESTILENCE,  THE  CITY  EDITOR  IS  advertising  program,  Marshall  Field  &  ingly. 


their  nature  or  price,”  he  said.  “Select- 


Company  this  week  ran  a  series  of  Production  and  shipments  by  United  big  a  principal  advertising  medium  by 


TO  TURN  A  H.AIR.  LEE  FUHRMAN, 
NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR  OF  THE  AT- 


eight  humorous  cartoon  ads,  with  the  States  mills  in  November,  although  which  to  cultivate  an  entire  market. 


LANTA  CONSTITUTION,  WAS  RE-  catch  line:  “It’s  a  gift  from  Field’s.”  slightly  lower  than  in  October,  in-  b  would  seem  Aat  the  newspapers 
GARDED  AS  A  M.ASTER  OF  HIS  CRAFT  The  Chicago  department  store’s  humor  creased  82%  and  7.3%  respectively  unquestioned  ability  to  provide  com- 
WHEN  IT ^AME  TO  CALMNESS  IN  ME  portrayed  some  ridiculous  situa-  over  last  year.  Shipments  exceeded  ‘^overage  and  ^netoation  should 


WE  GAVePb”rthtO^A^DAUGHT?R^  tion,  such  as  featuring  a  gift  from  production  by  1,993  tons  and  there  ^  first  consideration 

WHEN  THEY  BROUGHT  THE  NEWS  Field’s  among  the  South  Sea  natives,  was  a  corresponding  reduction  m  continumg  study  Cit 

OUT  TO  HIM,  FUHRMAN  FAINTED.  the  Chicago  subway,  or  having  a  stocks  of  United  States  mills.  Citing  the  Continuing  I 

■  frantic  woman  handing  a  “gift  from  Shipments  from  Newfoxmdland  Newspaper  Reading  as  his 


Shipments 


reduction  in  Continuing  Study  Cited 

mills.  Citing  the  Continuing  Study  of 

Newfoxmdland  Newspaper  Reading  as  his  authority. 


THE  BOOKKEEPER  of  the  Tupelo  Field’s”  to  a  fireman  who  has  come  to  amoimted  to  26,605  tons  in  Novem-  Mr.  Dickinson  hammered  home  many 


(Miss.)  Daily  Journal,  was  slightly  rescue  her  from  a  burning  building,  ber  which  was  a  reduction  of  13.7%  practical  applications  of  the  newspa- 


nonplussed  when  a  bill  to  a  loral  cartoon  served  as  a  change  of  from  last  year.  Shipments  to  the  per  to  the  varied  selling  problems  of 


ready-to-wear  store  was  returned  with  conventional  holiday  copy, 

a  check  made  out  for  20  cents  less  _ 


than  the  amount  of  the  statement.  AGENT  INDICTED  overseas  customers  declin^  42.3%.  AMA  members,  he  said; 

Calling  the  manager,  she  got  this  •  u  t  .,«i,  Production  was  4,649  tons  in  excess  “America  is  not  one  market;  it  is  a 

■■eply:  ,  .  °E  of  shipments  and  manufacturer’  in-  collection  of  markets-differing  widely 

That  deduction  was  for  cigarete  Tnn  whiph  fnr  vpar«;  ventories  increased  by  that  amoimt.  iri  living  and  buying  habits.  No  two 

your  advertising  solicitor  bummed  off  B^-Luckoff,  Inc^,  which  American  man-  markets  are  alike.  There  are  differ- 

me  during  the  month.”  adverS  in  Mkhfo^^^  reSly  ufacturers  declined  1,739  tons  and  ences  in  point-of-purchase,  in  prices 

HARD  .o  SR.P,  Japs:  by  a  WerTgra^u‘rJ  a„.a„.«.  to  254  204  to:,  a.  tha  end 

■■M^y  a  Jap  has .  b^n  found  ;lonR*HbFra:^__D.  McKay,  ’eoeSStof 


United  States  increased  18.2%  over  the  average  national  advertiser.  Di- 
November,  1939,  while  shipments  to  recting  his  remarks  primarily  to 


overseas  customers  declined  42.3%. 
Production  was  4,649  tons  in  excess 


AMA  members,  he  said: 

“America  is  not  one  market;  it  is  a 
collection  of  markets — differing  widely 


ventories  increased  by  that  amoimt.  m  living  and  buying  habits.  No  two 
Stocks  of  all  North  American  man-  markets  are  alike.  There  are  differ- 


ufacturers  declined  1,739  tons  and  ences  in  point-of-purchase,  in  prices 
amounted  to  254,204  tons  at  the  end  pafo.  in  types  of  homes  and  differences 


wandering  naked  or  dead  in  dark  Michigan  state  treasurer  and  present  corresponding  reductions  usL  new^.?ir°£Lu2 tis^^^^ 

^leys  and  outside  the  cUy  walls.”--  GOP  national  con^teem^  ^  UveT;  vertising  goes  (J?  c^n^asUy  b^  mad 

Oregonian  ^  ^a^ed  'that^^e?  the  1938  guber-  There  were  no  U.  S.  imports  from  Jo  go)  where  he  c^  seU,  where  h 

_ ■ _ ■  ...  natorial  primary  in  Michigan^McKay,  Ebr^ipe  during  October  m 


tively.  vertising  goes  (or  can  easily  be  made 

There  were  no  U.  S.  imports  from  io  go)  where  he  can  sell,  where  he 
Europe  during  October  in  contrast  has  distribution,  where  people  want 


■  natorial  primary  m  Micmgan,  jmciLay,  m  u  j-  % 

AD  OF  doubtful  value  in  Belmar  who  supported  the  late  Governor  with  imports  of  31,189  tons  reported  ood  need  his  merchandise.  In  news- 


(N.  J.)  Coast  Advertiser: 

“All  knids  of  job  printing  are  skill- 
fxilly  produced  in  our  shop.” 


Frank  D.  Fitzgerald,  through  a  third  fo  October,  1939, 
party  represented  to  Harry  Bennett, 
personnel  director  of  Ford  Motor  EXPAND  BI 
Company,  that  McKay  had  incurred  jn  order  to  gi 


Octol^r  1939.  papers,  the  advertiser  can  give  his 

a  advertising  a  local  touch — a  home- 

EXPAp  BRITISH  OmCE  'Tr.  mckilu  also  p.i„tod  „„t  to.. 

In  order  to  give  m^imum  service  newspapers  are  an  ideal  medium  for 


MIGHT  abandon  the  fight  for  huge  debts  in  the  campaign.  The  to  Its  clfonts  fo  En^n^wbr^m^^^^  S'^^m'LrpreynuS 
fame  if  they  realized  it  is  so  fleetmg.  Bass-Luckoff  aeencv  handled  the  *u„;_  _ prestige  bmlding. 


In  the  noon  edition  of  the  Toledo  campaign  for  McKay,  it  was  charged. 


have  decentralized  their  organiza¬ 
tions,  or  who  may  be  now  operating 


m  j  .1  ..  t  e  -w.  - --  - - 7  wiiv  iiiav  uc  iiuw  UMCicibiitK 

Blade  recently  compositor  and  priwf-  had  been  paid  in  full,  but  the  various  points  outside  London, 

reader  collaborated  to  produce  this  indi>'tment  set  forth  that  McKav’s  4i._  t  tit-ix _ rm _ _ i _ 


"Piys  Value"  Empkosized 

He  emphasized  the  “plus  value”  of 


reader  collaborated  to  produce  this  indictment  set  forth  that  McKay’s  the  J  Walter  Thomnson  Comnanv  has  newspapers  for  the  standpoint  of 

gem:  .  representative  showed  Bennett  frau-  itfSroS  WMe  dealer  distributi^^ 

After  a  quiet  family  dinner  the  dulent  invoices  from  the  agency  with  .  regular  staff  is  still  maintained  in  masmuch  as  the  newspaper  is  the 

SS?mas '^a^  allegedly  fictitious  amounts  yet  to  be  Budf  House,  inside  London,  Thomp- 

Christmas  carol.  paid.  Cheefe  payable  to  McKay  son’s  have  opened  two  separate  pro-  90%  of  the  retail  advertismg 

IN  SOME  parts  of  the  South  the  un-  the  mails,  the  mdirt-  duction  units  near  Waterford  and  a 

third  one  outside  Manchester.  A  sep-  JrT 


Th™7on  (mLT  Cla^^-LTdg^ 


carries  this  headline: 

PROMINENT  BANKER 

IS  BURIED  AFTER  What  effect  national  defense  prep-  FUIIM  lUML?  tJlAJYU'Lt^b  nV ‘M^Gehw"  Outd^r '^Adv^rtl^V 

A  SHORT  ILLNESS  arations  will  have  on  retail  prices  is  The  New  York  Employing  Printers  .  ^^d  Paul  Peter,  National  Asso- 
„  „  ■  one  of  the  questions  that  the  National  Association,  in  connection  with  its  riation  of  Rroadpa<5tpr4»  Whilo  oaoh 

Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  wiU  con-  Sixth  i^nual  ^ibition  of  Printing,  might  be  charged  with  “special  plead- 


RETAILERS  MEET  IAN.  13 


third  one  outside  Manchester.  A  sep-  advertising  man- 

arate  service  office  k  also  being  main-  °as  d^ir^.  (ShS^’nS 


tained  inside  Manchester  itself. 


.X.42XX  X.XX5.X.X:  x«a*.x.x.c2.xcrx  xx«:xx.  Speakers  Were  Frank  Braucher, 

PMNTOfG  raAM>LES  ^  Sh2;'“S;X.r  TiS.' 

The  New  York  Employmg  Peters  ^,5 .  p,u]  National  Aaso- 


not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


TO  HONOR  WHITE 


sider  when  it  convenes  for  its  3(>th  awarded  a  certificate  to  “Expenditures 
annual  convention  in  New  York  Jan.  of  National  Advertisers  in  Newspa- 


13.  The  problem  of  rising  prices  and  pers.  Magazines,  Farm  Journals  and 
a  seller’s  market  and  the  probability  Chain  Radio  . . .  1939”  and  “The  News- 


The  Churchman,  independent  jour-  =  ®  proDapiuiy  cham  Radio  . . .  1939”  and  “The  News- 

nal  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  defense  orders  will  present  paper  as  an  Advertising  Medium,”  as 

announced  last  week  that  William  shipping  problems  are  also  on  the  “outstanding  examples  of  printing.” 
Allen  White,  editor  of  the  Emporia  ^>genda  for  study.  Both  books  were  published  by  the 

^  NEWSMEN  RETURN 


ing,”  they  all  agreed  that  for  adver¬ 
tising  to  be  successful,  repetition  is 
the  all-important  factor,  regardless 
of  the  medium. 


year’s  Churchman  award  “for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  goodwill  and  better  imder- 


“outstanding  examples  of  printing.” 
Both  books  were  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 


NOV.  ROTO  DOWN 


Newspaper  rotogravure  advertising 
continued  to  show  a  decline  in  No- 


A  group  of  newspaper,  press  asso-  and  printed  by  the  Davidson  Printing 


standing  among  all  peoples.”  The  pres-  elation  and  radio  correspondents  re-  Corporation, 
entation  will  be  made  in  January.  turned  from  the  European  war  zones 

T  "  aboard  the  SS.  Excambion  which  PAGE  TO  FORT  DK 

LAWSON  LEGION  POST  docked  in  New  York  on  Dec.  23.  They  Dedicated  to  the  thousands  of  mei 
Organized  by  employes  of  the  Chi-  induded  Whitelaw  Reid,  New  York  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army  at  For 

cago  Daily  News,  the  Victor  F.  Law-  Herald  Tribune;  James  Reston,  New  Dix,  N.  J.,  the  New  York  Journal 


leased  this  week  by  Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation.  Total  graxmre  amoimted 
to  860,708  lines,  a  decrease  of  126,928, 


X  xu  xL  J  .  or  12.9%  over  the  same  month  a  year 

•  •  xu  TT  ^°^ands  of  men  ggQ  National  roto  showed  the  biggest 


decline,  totaling  478,216,  a  decrease 
of  110,453,  or  18.8%.  Local  gravure 


lean  Legion. 


liam  Shirer,  CBS. 


the  Fort. 


totaled  752,518  as  compared  with  108,- 
190  in  color  roto. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


H.  M.  Anderson, 
New  York  Sun, 
Dies  Suddenly 

Editorial  Writer  For 
Many  Years  Succumbs 
To  Heart  Attack  at  64 

Harold  MacDonald  Anderson,  64,  for 
many  years  an  editorial  writer  on  the 
New  York  Sun,  died  suddenly  Dec. 
26  of  a  heart  attack  while  on  his  way 
from  his  New  York  home  to  the  Sun 
office.  Mr.  Anderson  was  on  a  subway 
platform  when  he  collapsed.  A  doc¬ 
tor  arrived  in  a  few  minutes,  but 
found  that  Mr.  Anderson  was  dead. 

A  native  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass., 
Mr.  Anderson  attended  schools  there, 
entering  newspaper  work  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Berkshire  News  and  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Courier,  both  of  Great  Barring¬ 
ton.  From  those  jobs  he  worked  into 
a  post  as  correspondent  for  Pittsfield, 
Springfield,  Boston  and  New  York 
papers. 

Joined  Sun  in  1894 

Mr.  Anderson  joined  the  New  York 
Sun  on  Jime  1,  1894.  It  began  an  as¬ 
sociation  with  that  paper  which  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  one-year  interval  continued 
to  the  time  of  bis  death  and  made  him 
in  succession,  political  reporter,  a  war 
correspondent  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  assistant  city  editor, 
editorial  writer  and  finally  chief  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editor. 

Mr.  Anderson  wrote  the  now-famous 
“Lindbergh  Flies  Alone”  editorial  that 
attracted  national  attention  when  it 
was  published  in  the  Sun.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  of  the  attention  this  editorial 
attracted  that  the  rule  of  anonymity 
was  broken  by  the  Sun.  The  editorial 
follows: 


"Lindbergh  Flies  Alone" 

Alone? 

Is  he  alone  at  whose  right  side  rides  Cour¬ 
age,  with  Skill  within  the  cockpit  and  Faith 
upon  the  left?  Does  solitude  surround  the 
brave  when  Adventure  leads  the  way  and  Am¬ 
bition  reads  the  dials?  Is  there  no  company 
with  him  for  whom  the  air  is  cleft  by  Daring 
and  the  darkness  is  made  light  by  Emprise? 

True,  the  fragile  bodies  of  bis  fellows  do 
not  weigh  down  bis  plane;  true,  the  fretful 
minds  of  weaker  men  are  lacking  from  his 
crowded  cabin;  but  as  his  airship  keeps  her 
course  he  holds  communion  with  those  rarer 
spirits  that  inspire  to  intrepidity  and  by  their 
sustaining  potency  give  strength  to  arm,  re¬ 
source  to  mind,  content  of  soul.  Alone? 
With  what  other  companions  would  that  man 
fly  to  whom  the  choice  were  given? 

Left  San  for  Brief  Period 

Mr.  Anderson  left  the  Sun  briefly 
when,  on  Jan.  1,  1924,  he  resigned  to 
become  editor  of  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.) 
Statesman,  now  the  Herald-States¬ 
man. 

He  remained  there  for  only  15 
months,  however,  before  returning  to 
his  post  on  the  Sun. 

Mr.  Anderson  had  a  keen  interest 
in  civic  affairs  as  well  as  in  his  work. 
He  lived  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  for  a 
number  of  years  and  took  a  hand  in 
its  local  politics.  He  also  contributed 
to  magazines,  his  articles  often  dealing 
with  important  world  political  ques¬ 
tions. 

He  was  active  in  the  Liberty  Loan 
drives  during  the  World  War,  both  as 
a  speaker  and  writer,  and  received  a 
Treasury  medal  in  recognition  of  his 
services.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Silurians,  the  Army  and  Navy  Club 
and  the  Amen  Comer. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  survived  by  a  son, 
Dan  Curtiss  Anderson,  a  reporter  on 
the  New  York  Sun,  and  by  two  grand¬ 
daughters.  Mrs.  Anderson  died  sud¬ 
denly  only  four  months  ago  while 
passing  a  brief  vacation  in  Albany, 
N.  Y. 


Police  Reporter 
Saw  Lothian  Death 
On  Blotter 

Washington  Star  Mon 
Tracked  Down  Item  on 
"Philip  Kerr" 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  23— Theo¬ 
dore  Crown,  police  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Star,  has  a  cash  bonus 
and  a  letter  of  commendation  from 
Associate  Editor  Newbold  Noyes  for 
his  work  in  developing  a  story  out  of 
a  precinct  blotter  notation  that  Philip 
Kerr  had  died  at  a  Massachusetts  Ave¬ 
nue  address  “without  medical  atten¬ 
tion.” 

The  name  was  not  familiar,  nor  was 
there  anything  to  identify  the  street 
address.  But  Crown  decided  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  subject  further  and  his  re¬ 
ward  was  a  “beat”  on  the  death  of  the 
Marquess  of  Lothian,  Great  Britain’s 
ambassador  to  the  United  States.  A 
Christian  Scientist,  the  diplomat  did 
not  call  a  physician  during  his  fatal 
illness  and  the  death  was  followed  by 
the  routine  of  a  police  report  and 
formal  visit  of  the  coroner.  That  cir¬ 
cumstance  brought  the  tip  to  the  re¬ 
porter. 

Advised  White  House 

It  was  not  an  easy  story  to  break. 
At  the  Star  office,  Philip  Kerr  was 
immediately  identified  as  the  Mar¬ 
quess,  but  a  telephone  call  to  the 
Embassy  brought  no  information.  In 
the  case  of  death  of  an  ambassador, 
no  publicity  is  given  the  fact  until 
the  White  House  has  been  advised. 
Sir  Wilmott  Lewis,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  London  Times,  ob¬ 


tained  the  necessary  confirmation,  ' 
upon  request. 

Too  early  for  the  Star  editions,  the 
story  was  given  to  the  Associated 
Press  and  distributed. 

■ 

No  Advertiser  Benefit,  i 
Daily  Gives  Credit 

Augusta,  Me.,  Dec.  23 — A  real  ex¬ 
ample  of  newspaper  good-will 
been  revealed  by  the  Maine  Develop¬ 
ment  Commission,  state  supported 
publicity  organization. 

Among  the  newspapers  in  which  the 
Development  Commission  places  its 
tourist  advertising  is  the  Montreal  Star 
and  recently  the  Star  notified  the 
Commission  it  was  giving  it  credit  for 
the  space  taken  in  1940  as,  the  paper 
believed,  the  Conunlssion  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  any  benefit. 

The  situation  goes  back  to  the  fact 
that  conditions  imposed  on  tourists 
leaving  Canada  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer,  limiting  the  amount  of  money 
they  could  take  out  of  the  country, 
greatly  curtailed  the  number  of  Cana¬ 
dian  guests  who  came  to  Maine. 

According  to  Earle  Doucette,  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  the  Maine  Develop¬ 
ment  Commission,  at  least  50%  of  the 
tourist  business  done  by  the  beaches 
south  of  Portland,  comes  from 
Canada,  as  this  section  is  the  nearest 
beach  region  to  Montreal  and  the 
Star’s  adjacent  territory. 

Replying  to  the  gesture  of  the  Star, 
the  Commission  expressed  its  appre¬ 
ciation  and  “hoped  that  conditions 
would  soon  return  to  normal  so  that 
the  pleasant  relations  with  the  Star 
can  be  continued.”  In  the  15  years  of 
its  existence  the  Maine  Development 
Commission  has  used  newspapers  as 
the  “wheelhorse”  of  its  campaigns  to 
sell  the  state’s  recreational  attractions 
to  the  nation’s  tourists. 


Totol  Daily  CirculotU 


TIm  Homfoii  Clif— 

117,0e2 

TIm  HMifton  fotf 

102.709 


TIm  Hoittton  fMt 

55,89! 

TIm  Hoyttow  f  ran 

48,682 

_ 

Oi^iShtn'  SteHtmuH  le  A.  V  C  tar 
6-rnartih  ptnod  Stpr  30.  1940 


Even  in  TEXAS,  48,308  steaks  ore  o  lot  of 
steoks— but  12,077  hlouston  families  con 
eot  that  mony  at  one  sitting  .  .  .  the  1 2,077 
families  which  represent  The  Houston  Chronicle's 
•Kcess  doily  city  circulation  over  The  Houston  Post. 

And  there's  still  onother  helping  of  77,144 
steaks  ready  to  be  eoten  ot  one  meal  by  the  19,286 
families  which  represent  The  Houston  Chronicle's 
excen  daily  city  circulation  over  The  Houston  Press. 

That's  on  irtdication  of  the  extra  coverage  of 
Houston  given  by  The  Houston  Chronicle.  The 
Houston  Chronicle  gives  you  22%  more  city  cov¬ 
erage  than  the  2nd  Houston  newspaper,  40%  more 
city  coverage  than  the  3rd  Houston  newspaper. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  ALONE  is  oil  you  need 
to  sell  Houston,  largest  city  in  Texas,  second  fost- 
est  growing  city  in  the  Nation  ond  richest  market 
in  the  South. 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

Largest  Daily  Newspaper  in  Texas-Morning  or  Evening 

R.  w.  McCarthy  the  branham  company 

Notional  Advertising  Manager  National  Representatives 


Bundles  for  Business 


are  wrapped  in 
NEWSPAPERS 


The  ability  to  reach  into  the 
daily  lives  of  every  family  is 
the  newspaper’s  year  round 
present  to  advertisers.  In  the 
Nashville  market  you  have  the 
double  gift  of  the  largest  Re¬ 
tail  Trading  Zone  circulation 
available  in  Tennessee  plus  the 
highest  sales  per  capita  for  any 
city  in  the  State. 


NASHVIliETEMESSEAN 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  CORPORATION 
Agents 

The  Hianhopi  Co- 
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for  DECEMBER  21 

Girl  Writer,  III 
With  Flu,  Broke 
Story  on  Windsor 

Miami  Herald  Reporter 
Phoned  Tip  on  Flight 
To  FDR  From  Sickbed 

Miami.  Fla..  Dec.  23 — From  her  sick¬ 
bed,  29-year-old  Jeanne  Bellamy,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Miami  Herald,  achieved 
an  outstanding  beat  in  the  flight  of 
the  Duke  of  Windsor  from  Miami  to 
see  President  Roosevelt  on  a  U.  S. 
cruiser  at  sea. 

A  staff  writer  for  the  John  S. 
Knight  newspaper  for  three  years, 
Miss  Bellamy  had  been  abed  with  in¬ 
fluenza  for  three  weeks  when  she 
gained  exclusive  information  of  the 
Duke’s  plans,  hours  before  a  corps  of 
wire  service,  syndicate,  and  out-of- 
town  reporters. 

Covered  Duke  at  Nassau 

Her  information  was  that  the  Duke 
would  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
accepting  or  declining  appointment 
as  British  ambassador  to  the  United 
States  after  flying  to  a  rendezvous  in 
Bahaman  waters  with  President 
Roosevelt  aboard  the  cruiser  Tusca¬ 
loosa. 

Miss  Bellamy  flew  to  Nassau  some 
months  ago  to  cover  the  arrival  and 
first  days  there  of  the  Duke  and  his 
American-born  Duchess,  and  at  that 
time  became  acquainted  with  the 
couple  and  their  entourage. 

Satisfied  that  her  information  was 
correct.  Miss  Bellamy  got  out  of  bed, 
wrapped  in  a  comforter,  and  tele¬ 
phoned  the  news  to  the  Herald’s 


1,  1940 

managing  editor,  John  D.  Pennekamp. 

At  3  a.m.  Friday  the  Duke's  aides, 
after  being  kept  awake  by  constant 
telephone  calls,  issued  a  guarded  pub¬ 
lic  statement.  At  9  a.m..  his  royal 
highness  departed  aboard  a  navy 
bomber,  just  as  Miss  Bellamy  had 
predicted. 

Miss  Bellamy,  who  did  her  first 
newspaper  work  for  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Morning  Sentinel  while  a 
junior  in  high  school,  later  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Miami  Tribune,  coming 
to  the  Herald  when  the  Tribune  was 
absorbed  by  the  Herald. 

ABITIBI  EARNINGS 

Montreal,  Dec.  21 — Abitibi  Power 
&  Paper  Company.  Ltd.,  earnings  for 
November  prior  to  audit  and  charges 
for  depreciation  and  bond  interest, 
amounted  to  $630,584,  compared  with 
$702,460  in  October  and  $596,952  No¬ 
vember,  1939.  Included  in  the  earn¬ 
ings  for  November,  1940,  is  $124,412 
received  as  premium  on  United  States 
exchange.  For  11  months  ended  Nov. 
30  earnings  on  the  same  basis  were 
$7,257,469  against  $3,063,189  in  the 
corresponding  eleven  months  of 
1939. 

USING  LARGER  TYPE 

The  New  York  Sim  Dec.  23  appeared 
in  new  type  dress  on  its  news  pages. 
The  Sun  went  from  7-pt.  Ideal  on  an 
8-pt.  slug  to  the  larger  Ideal  family — 
an  8*4-pt.  face  on  an  814-pt.  slug. 
Recently,  the  evening  daily  began  set¬ 
ting  its  editorials  in  larger  type. 

DROPS  SAT.  ISSUE 

The  Panhandle  Herald,  Guyman, 
Okla.,  recently,  announced  that  it 
would  go  on  a  five  -  day  -  a  -  week 
schedule,  suspending  its  Saturday 
issue. 


Mrs.  Dunscomb« 
Berkeley  Gazette 
Pres.,  Dies  at  70 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  Dec.  22 — Mrs.  Flora 
E.  Dunscomb,  70.  president  of  the  Ber¬ 
keley  (Calif.)  Gazette  Publishing  Co., 
died  Saturday.  Present  policies  of  the 
Gazette  will  be  maintained  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  George  Dunscomb,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mrs.  Dunscomb.  who  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gazette  organization  on  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Charles  E. 
Dunscomb.  on  Nov.  8.  1S38.  had  been 
confined  to  her  hotel  apaitment  for 
months  as  the  result  of  complications 
following  a  compound  leg  fracture  su¬ 
stained  last  January  (1939).  She  re¬ 
covered  for  a  while,  then  weakened, 
and  penumonia  developed  recently. 

Daughter  of  the  late  Judge  and  Mrs. 
C.  N.  Damron  of  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.,  she  was  married  47  years  ago. 
In  1894  Ml.  Dunscomb  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Sail  Bernardino 
Times-Index,  later  acquiring  an  inter¬ 
est  from  former  Gov.  Richardson. 

Gov.  Richardson  purchased  the 
Berkeley  Gazette  later  and  in  1902 
Mr.  Dunscomb  joined  him  at  Berkeley 
as  partner.  Mr.  Dunscomb  acquired 
the  paper  when  Gov.  Richardson  be¬ 
came  State  Treasurer  of  California  in 
1915,  and  since  that  time  the  paper 
has  been  the  sole  property  of  the 
Dunscomb  family. 

At  her  husband’s  death.  Mrs.  Duns¬ 
comb  assumed  active  direction  of  the 
Gazette.  On  July  3.  1939.  George 
Dunscomb.  a  nephew  of  Charles  Duns¬ 
comb,  went  to  the  Gazette  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  resigning  from  Chicago  offices 
of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  to  go  to  the  Coast. 


TENNANT  WILL 

Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  23 — W.  Brydon 
Tennant,  secretary  since  Sept.  1.  of 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  Times-Dispatch  and  News 
Leader,  and  for  many  years  business 
manager  and  secretary  of  the  News 
Leader,  who  died  Dec.  3,  left  an  estate 
valued  at  $195,000,  according  to  his 
will  probated  in  chancery  court  at 
Richmond.  Mr.  Tennant  bequeathed 
his  personal  effects  to  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Mary  Newton  Tennant,  who  also  in¬ 
herited  his  interest  in  ‘‘Glenconner,” 
his  estate  in  Chesterfield  county. 
Property  bounded  by  Foushee.  Byrd 
and  Adams  streets  and  the  Rich¬ 
mond.  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac 
Railroad,  was  bequeathed  to  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Alice  Tennant  Howie. 
After  these  bequests,  the  residue  was 
divided  into  fifths;  two-fifths  left  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Tennant, 
two-fifths  in  trust  for  Mrs.  Howie, 
and  one-fifth  in  trust  for  a  son,  Til¬ 
ton  Tennant. 

DIRECT  CIRCULATION 

The  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union 
Bulletin  has  appointed  Tede  &  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Pocatello,  Idaho,  to  direct  its 
circulation  department.  Jack  Norris, 
the  circulation  manager,  will  remain 
in  that  capacity.  Turner  Williams, 
promotion  manager  of  Tede  &  Wil¬ 
liams.  will  have  charge  of  the  new 
Portland  office  which  was  recently 
opened. 

MEN  SELL  PAPERS 

Seventy-five  prominent  business 
and  professional  men  served  as  news¬ 
boys  Dec.  21  for  the  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  sale  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Times.  The  regular  newsboys  sat  on 
the  sidelines,  but  received  all  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sale. 
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AS  A  TEST  MABKET  BECAUSE 


METROPOLITAN  AND 
RURAL  DWELLERS 


ISOUTED  FROM 
OTHER  MARKETS 


LIVING  IN  A 
DIVERSIFIED  REGION 


CENSUS  COUNT 
20,000  CONSUMERS 


CoMHinitiM  an  twM 
io  iiM.  About  b«lf  iht 
populatioo  ta 

dtiM  and  towns 


With  subatMtial  gains 
om  1930,  the  Spukane 
Market  today  has  a  total 
populalioo  dt  720,000 — 
enough  eocisuaMTs  to  con* 
stiiate  an  adequate 


Fanaing,  Biniac  and 
hnbanag  caartera.  coni' 
with  tapartant 
factoriea,  towaa  with  eoi- 


hamleta  to  oonmunities 
of  13,000.  Spokane  has 
122,402  population. 'The 
balance  of  the  populatiMt 
resides  on  fhnns. 


COVERED  BY  JUST 
TWO  DAILIES 


AN  A.  C.  NIELSEN 
SURVEY  MARKET 


Laat  but  not  least,  Spo- 
kaoe’s  two  daily  news¬ 
papers  offer  thorough 
coverage  of  their  ieolaled 
and  diversified  market  at 
reaeooable  cost.  On  the 
baeb  of  aven^  daily 
cireulatioa  for  four 
moBths  ending  July  31, 
1940  their  aiilKne  rate 
was  S2.Sg. 


The  Spokane  market  is 
one  of  the  areas  selected 
for  official  tests  by  the 
A.  C.  NMseo  Cxwtpaoy. 
Some  of  the  nation's 
largest  and  moM  success* 
fbl  manufacturers  use 
Spokane  as  a  test  market . 


DoBkinating  inOuence  is 
secured  in  the  Spokane 
Market  by  using  Spo¬ 
kane's  two  great  dailies 
akme.  Their  (vimbined 
week-day  circulation  is 
over  120,000.  The  Sun¬ 
day  S^wkewnao-Heview 
has  a  cirrulalkm  of  over 
90JN)0. 
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The 

AIRLINES 

and 

National  Yiefense 

“Civil  Aviation  is  clearly  recognized  as  the  backlog  of 
National  Defense  . . .  hardly  another  civil  activity  of  our  people 
bears  such  a  direct  and  intimate  relation  to  the  national 
security  as  does  Civil  Aviation.” 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

in  an  open  letter  dated  January  24th, 
1939,  ^'oiced  these  prophetic  ’vcords. 


THE  AIRLINES  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


WITH  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  calling 
for  planes,  pilots,  mechanics  and  other  skilled 
personnel,  the  question  has  been  posed: 

“How  will  this  affect  the  Air  Transport  Industry 
and  the  millions  of  passengers  who  regularly  employ 
this  form  of  transportation?” 

The  answer  to  that  is:  The  National  Defense  pro¬ 
gram  zi'ill  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Air 
Transport  System  and  provide  the  finest,  most  compre¬ 
hensive  service  since  the  birth  of  the  Industry! 

The  reason  for  this  has  been  clearly  stated  by  the 
three  highest  authorities  in  the  land  on  the  subject: 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  War  and  the 
Navy  Departments. 

On  January  24,  1939,  President  Roosevelt  voiced 
these  prophetic  words: 

“Civil  aviation  is  clearly  recognized  as  the  backlog  of 
national  defense  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  .  .  .  Underly¬ 
ing  the  statute  is  the  principle  that  the  country’s  welfare  in 
time  of  peace  and  its  safety  in  time  of  war  rests  upon  .  .  . 
an  economically  and  technically  sound  air  transportation 
system,  both  domestic  and  overseas  .  .  .  This  new  national 
policy  set  up  by  the  Congress  views  American  aviation  as  a 
special  problem  requiring  special  treatment  .  .  .  One  fact 
which  stands  out  is  that  hardly  another  civil  activity  of  our 
people  bears  such  a  direct  and  intimate  relation  to  the 
national  security  as  does  civil  aviation.” 

This  policy  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  on  June  24,  1940,  when  he  said: 

“.  .  .  the  Navy  Department  is  prepared  to  cooperate  with 
that  industry  (the  airlines)  which  it  considers  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  National  Defense  with  requirements  second  in 
importance  only  to  those  of  the  armed  services.” 


And  on  September  13,  1940,  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  repeated: 

“The  War  and  Navy  Departments  consider  that  the  Air 
Transport  Industry  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  National 
Defense  .  .  .” 

Appraising  this  policy  at  its  face  value,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  Armed  Services  are  as  anxious  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  Air  Transport 
Industry,  as  is  the  Industry  itself. 

Consequently,  there  exists  today  between  the 
Government  and  the  Airlines  complete  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  co-operation  in  maintaining  this  policy  in  the 
interest  of  National  Defense. 

Together  they  are  zvorking  tozvard  nezv  goals  of 
achievement! 


Now  Let’s  Look  At  The  Record 

The  airlines  are  equipped  to  carry  many  millions 
more  passengers  in  1941,  than  in  the  record-breaking 
year  just  ended. 

But  where  are  the  planes,  the  engines  and  replace¬ 
ment  parts  coming  from?  Simple  arithmetic. 

In  the  first  place,  present  inventories  are  more 
than  sufficient  for  normal  operation.  As  to  new 
equipment,  whereas  the  Army  and  Navy  order  by  the 
“thousands,”  the  Airlines  order  by  the  “tens”  and 
“twenties.” 

Even  though  the  Airlines  temporarily  have  par¬ 
tially  deferred  orders  in  favor  of  the  Military,  de¬ 
livery  of  new  equipment  and  parts  will  be  adequate 
for  maintenance  and  replacement  of  planes  and  motors. 

1941  zvill  be  the  greatest  year  in  Air  Transport 
history! 

Nezv  routes  are  being  established,  nezv  cities  reached, 
more  planes  in  the  sky,  more  people  traveling  millions 
more  miles  than  ever  before! 

Officials  and  manufacturers  on  National  Defense 
business,  demanding  the  speed  of  air  travel,  will 
alone  account  for  a  substantial  increase  in  traffic! 

As  TO  SKILLED  PERSONNEL,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  approved  their  continued  employment  in 
the  Air  Transport  Industry,  even  though  many  of 
them  are  members  of  organized  military  reserves. 

It  is  indeed  significant  that,  of  the  2,100  pilots  in 
transport  service,  only  a  handful  have  been  called  and 
but  a  few  more  are  scheduled  to  go;  not  one  of  them 
a  captain,  all  co-pilots. 

For  efficiency  and  dependability,  for  speed  and 
comprehensive  coverage,  the  Air  Transport  System 
of  the  United  States  is  by  far  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Each  week  for  the  first  time,  new  thousands  try 
their  wings.  If  you  have  never  been  aloft,  if  you 
have  never  experienced  the  incomparable  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  flying,  make  your  next  trip  by  air.  Then 
you  will  understand  why  millions  say: 

“Any  way  you  figure,  it  certainly  pays  to  fly  I” 

Air  Transpori'  Association,  135  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


ITPAYSTO 


This  message  is  sponsored  hy  the  17  major  Airlines  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  and  Manufacturers  and  Suppliers  to  the  Air  Transport  Industry. 
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HAPPY  NEW  YEAR— 1941! 

IF  THOSE  WORDS  have  a  slightly  hollow  ring 
as  Father  Time  marches  another  step  forward, 
it  may  l>e  comforting  to  rememlKT  that  they 
have  had  the  same  sound  effect  on  most  New 


Ji  I  A  L 


THE  I.  &  I.  PLAN 

TWO  GROUPS  of  comparatively  small  newspa¬ 
pers  have  taken  notable  leadership  in  making 
easier  the  use  of  newspaper  sjjace  by  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.  To  the  Illinois  Daily  Newspapers  Mar- 


dear’s  Days  since  the  dawn  of  history.  There 
have  been  many  days  with  gUnmiier  jirosjaects 
for  the  future  of  liberty  than  are  held  by  .lanuary 
1,  1941.  The  forces  of  reaction,  the  people  who 


Arise,  shine;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  Isaiah  LX:1. 

INCOMPETENT  PROPAGANDA 


kets  and  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  the 
entire  newspai)er  business  owes  a  serious  debt  for 
their  experiment  in  the  joint  sale  of  space  of  their 
members,  with  discounts  for  con.sistent  and  fre- 


legard  the  American  idea  of  liberty  as  an  outworn 
feti-sh,  seem  to  be  dominant  today  over  a  large 
I)art  of  the  world’s  poi)ulation.  Their  proffer  of 
security  in  exchange  for  a  lip-service  liberty  has 
been  attractive  to  many,  but  if  human  experience 
is  worth  anything  as  a  guide  to  the  future,  tliey 
hold  no  substitute  tliat  mankind  will  long 
accept. 

It  may  be,  as  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson  says, 
that  capitalism,  nationalism,  and  democracy  as 
we  have  known  them  have  had  the  skids  put  under 
them  by  the  war  and  its  precedent  revolutions. 
“.\s  we  have  known  them”  is  a  clau.se  pregnant 
for  Americans.  We  have  known  several  forms  of 
capitalism,  nationalism,  and  democracy  since  this 
Republic  had  its  birth  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
None  of  them  has  lH*en  j)erfect.  and  each  has 
imperceptibly  given  place  to  something  new — 
once  in  the  pangs  of  a  war  that  set  a  new  pace 
for  ferocity.  Usually,  our  changes  have  come 
more  subtly  and  easily. 

It  may  be — we  think  it  truly  is — one  of  the 
missions  of  this  nation  to  prove  that  capitalism 
and  deiiKK'racy  can  be  made  to  work.  Certainly 
with  all  their  lacks  and  imperfections  as  we  have 
used  and  abused  them,  they  have  provided  us 
with  a  civilization  that  averages  much  better  than 
those  rejected  by  millions  of  Europeans.  And  we 
regard  it  as  certain  too  that  they  can  provide 
something  better  than  the  “new  order”  that  the 
dictators  promise  their  subjects.  .\s  this  New 
^'ear  rolls  up  on  schedule,  with  our  country  whirl¬ 
ing  in  eddies  of  propaganda,  it  will  be  well  for 
cooler  heads  in  our  press,  schools,  and  pulpits  to 
give  serious  thought  to  the  problem  of  pre.serving 
our  institutions,  not  particularly  as  we  know 
them  today,  but  as  we  should  like  them  to  be. 


THE  TOTALITARIAN  MIND  seems  incapable 
of  comprehending  how  people  think  when  they 
are  served  by  newspapers  and  radio  uncontrolled 
by  any  {mlitical  interest.  Given  the  chance  to  do 
the  wrong  thing,  the  German  and  Italian  pro¬ 
paganda  commands  can  be  relied  upon  to  use  it, 
so  far  as  success  in  English-speaking  lands  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

With  opinion  in  this  country  far  from  .solid  on 
the  British  feeler  that  ships  interned  in  our  har- 
Iwrs  should  be  made  available  for  British  com¬ 
merce,  an  unnamed  German  propagandist  selected 
that  moment  for  a  special  me.s.sage  to  America  that 
even  the  dullest  must  regard  as  a  threat.  Similar 
tactics  seem  to  have  worked  in  Europe,  when  used 
against  countries  under  the  guns  and  planes  of 
the  dictators.  They  can  have  no  effect  here  ex¬ 
cept  to  harden  a  sentiment  which  has  been 
strongly  against  Germany  without  holding  an 
equal  strength  of  sympathy  for  the  British  cause 
as  a  whole.  Our  iieojile  want  to  mind  their  own 
business,  but  they  will  not  relish  being  told 
to  do  so  under  the  duress  of  thinly  veiled 
“consequences.” 

Equally  bad  from  a  propaganda  standpoint 
was  the  explanation  of  Italy's  di.saster  in  Libya 
by  Marshal  Graziani,  denouncing  the  reports  from 
British  sources  as  “lies”  after  factually  substan- 
taiting  every  im]M)rtant  British  claim.  No  one 
who  knows  anything  about  people  or  about  soldier¬ 
ing  believes  than  10,000  men  of  one  nation  are 
any  less  heroic  or  patriotic  than  an  equal  number 
of  men  of  another  nation,  if  both  are  equally  well 
led  and  equipped.  It  was  evident  from  the  start 
that  the  British  had  the  edge  in  numbers  and 
equipment.  It  now  ap{)ears  on  Marshal  Graziani’s 
own  testimony  that  the  British  had  and  held  the 
advantage  of  po.sition  and  mobility. 


quent  advertisements.  The  latest  change,  adopted 
by  the  Illinois  grouj),  provides  for  cash  pajment 
of  discounts  when  earned,  direct  from  the  central 
office,  thereby  avoiding  continuous  Iwokkeeping 
and  rebates  or  deductions  from  billings  by  indi\id- 
ual  members. 

.\  major  intangible  advantage  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  actual  sale  of  space  is  that  it  recog¬ 
nizes  that  newspapers  have  a  common  as  well  as 
a  comi>etitive  interest  in  keeping  the  medium 
before  the  eyes  of  the  space-buyer,  .\nother  is 
that  the  effort  brings  to  the  mind  of  the  individual 
small-city  publisher  the  uses  of  promotion— an 
activity  which  far  too  many  have  imagined  is  be¬ 
yond  their  spending  power.  Grossly,  the  I.  &  I. 
re|K>rt  that  HO  adverti.sing  accounts  had  used 
the  frequency-discount  plan  in  1940,  against  77  in 
1939.  How  many  of  these  accounts  would  have 
been  in  newspapers,  regardless  of  the  i)lan.  is  hard 
to  calculate,  but  it  is  safe  to  .say  that  the  joint 
effort,  the  issuance  of  consumer  surveys,  the 
convenience  of  accounting,  have  leil  some  adver¬ 
tisers  to  use  newspa|K*rs  whicli  might  oflierwisie 
have  been  overlooked. 

The  idea  is  not  chimerical.  It  is  thoroughly 
practical,  provided  it  has  cai)able  management 
and  the  support  of  its  subscribing  members,  free 
from  all  suspicion  of  chiseling.  Once  a  group  of 
publisliers  has  establi.shed  a  basis  of  inutuai 
trust,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  find  competent 
management,  competent  staff,  and  the  ability  to 
produce  results  that  no  individual  small-city  daily 
can  ex|)ect  to  match. 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 

EXPERIENCE  STORIES  of  nearly  a  dozen 

enterprises  in  public  relations  are  pre.seiited  in 
this  issue.  They  run  a  wide  gamut  in  the  scale 


STABLE  NEWSPRINT  PRICES 

ANNOUNCEMENT  by  International  Paper 
Company  that  its  present  price  will  l>e  ex¬ 
tended  through  the  second  quarter  of  1941  is  a 
reflection  of  the  good  business  sense  with  which 
the  newsprint  industry  is  now  operated.  It  is  al-so 
a  reflection  of  the  coolness  and  lack  of  panic  with 
which  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  have 
conducted  themselves  under  conditions  which 
might  have  brought  plenty  of  trouble. 

There  is  ample  capacity  in  the  United  States 
and  in  British  America  for  all  the  paper  that  the 
press  of  North  .\merica  is  likely  to  require  in  the 
near  future.  That  is  true  despite  the  demands 
now  coming  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland  from 
other  quarters  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
deprived  of  their  normal  supplies  by  the  war.  It 
is  true,  in  no  small  measure,  because  United  States 
publishers  have  kept  their  orders  moving  at  a 
steady  pace,  avoiding  the  massing  of  unneeded 
stocks  against  a  possible  shortage  and  thereby 
enabling  the  mills  to  work  on  their  most  efficient 
terms. 

The  .American  Newspaper  Publishers  .As¬ 
sociation  is  to  be  complimented  for  the  sane  and 
competent  leadership  it  has  afforded  the  entire 
field  in  this  matter. 


ANOTHER  CLOSED  SHOP 

THE  Chicago  Herald- Avierican  has  .signed  an 
agreement  which  makes  the  Chicago  Editorial 
.Association,  a  unit  of  the  .American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  exclusive  bargaining  agent  for  all  edi¬ 
torial  department  employes.  The  agreement  also 
provides  the  closed  shop,  in  that  all  employes  who 
are  members  of  the  union  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  must  retain  good  standing  in  the  union. 

There  is  another  clau.se  providing  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  meml)er  found  guilty  of  “un-.Ameri- 
can  activities”  after  a  trial  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  .American  Editorial  .As.sociation  or  the 
.American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  clause  in¬ 
sures  the  right  to  such  ap{)eals  as  the  constitutions 
and  by-laws  of  the  unions  mentioned  prescrilie. 
Therein  it  differs  from  the  iniquitous  proj)o.sal 
in  some  recent  guild  contracts,  which  give  no 
right  of  appeal  in  certain  cases. 

We  can’t  give  approval  to  any  contract  which 
makes  union  membership  the  prime  requisite  for 
newspaper  employment  in  a  writing  capacity. 
Competency  and  honesty  come  first.  If  after  they 
are  -satisfied,  union  memt>er.ship  .seems  neces.sary 
or  de.sirable,  we  can’t  object.  But  the  test  of 
union  meml)er.ship  first  is  one  that  we  can’t 
stomach. 


of  businesses  doing  a  daily  trade  with  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  public — from  street  railways  to  airlines,  with 
many  a  base  touched  in  between.  .All  of  them,  as 
we  reatl  their  accounts,  have  found  that  telling 
the  truth  to  the  public  is  a  sound  policy. 

This  collection  of  stories  suggests  one  or  two 
thoughts.  Three  years  ago,  “public  relations’ 
was  the  prevailing  fad  in  the  adverti.sing  world. 
It  looked  like  a  source  of  new  revenue  from  a 
field  which  should  have  been  developed  long  ago. 
regardle.ss  of  revenue  po.s.sibilitie.s.  Fads  have  a 
short  life,  e.si)ecially  among  the  big  brains  of  ad¬ 
verti.sing,  but  this  particular  idea  persisted  after 
the  promotion-minded  folks  had  dropiH'il  it  for 
other  things  that  looked  like  more  immeiliate 
money.  We  want  to  empha.size  that  it  is  no  fad 
It  is.  in  fact,  one  of  the  biggest  pieces  of  un- 
fini-shed  business  that  confronts  U.  S.  industrj'- 
The  defense  program  has  enhanced  its  importance. 

Corollary  to  that  is  the  thought  that  the  i)uhlk 
relations  job  is  one  that  requires  individual  atten¬ 
tion.  .Any  company  which  has  to  keep  its  pul*' 


lie  contacts  sweet  at  all  times  has  lH)th  internal 


and  external  problems  to  consider.  That  assign¬ 
ment  merits  the  full  time  of  one  man  and  what¬ 
ever  staff  he  needs — a  man  who  can  keep  the 
common  touch  with  the  interests  of  management. 


the  employes  and  the  customers. 


Beginning 
Next  Tnesday, 
By  Cable 
From  London 


17.  Mullin,  a  sergeant  in  the  Medical  T^’TTTTTTTTjnjiLi.  ,  i-j 
Corps  of  the  102nd  (Essex  Troop)  Cav-  Vv  ASHINGl  ON 
airy,  leaves  with  the  troop  for  Fort 
Jackson,  S.  C.,  for  a  year’s  training. 

James  P.  Kenney,  assistant  general 
R(X;ER  FERGER,  long  identified  with  manager,  Ottawa  Citizen,  was 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  in  re-  president  of  the  Ottawa  Board  of  Trade 
cent  months  its  assistant  publisher,  acclamation  Dec.  19. 
was  honored  by  _ _ _  Thomas  G.  Sheehan,  Fall  River 


PERSONAL 

mention 


elected  THERE’S  never  a  dull  moment  at  a 
press  conference  attended  by  Mer- 
win  H.  Browne,  strapping  youthful 
member  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening 
News  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau. 

His  questions 
have  developed 
numerous  “P.l- 
Box”  stories  at 
press  gatherings 
otherwise  devoid 
of  copy. 

-  -  It  was  Browne, 

(Conn.)  Times,  will  leave  Jan.  6  for  a  for  instance,  who 
year’s  service  with  the  anti-aircraft  asked  Wendell 
division  of  the  Connecticut  National  L.  Willkie  at  a 
Guard,  in  which  he  holds  a  major’s  conference  in 

Washington:  “Why  did  you  leave  the 
Democratic  party?”  The  Republican 
nominee’s  reply,  “I  didn’t  leave  the 
Democ'.atic  party;  the  Democratic 
party  left  me,”  echoed  through  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign. 

It  was  Browne,  too,  who  wrecked 
a  tirade  by  Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickes 
against  the  American  press  by  inter¬ 
jecting  the  query:  “Mr.  Secretary, 
just  what  do  you  mean  when  you 
speak  of  a  free  press?”  Ickes,  sput¬ 
tered,  but  didn’t  reply. 

While  more  timid  newspapermen 
studiously  avoided  the  subject,  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  writer  spoke 
up  at  a  pre-election  press  conference 
at  the  White  House  to  ask  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  pointblank:  “Do  you  intend  to 
discuss,  in  your  forthcoming  ‘political’ 
speeches,  the  charge  that  you  aspire 
to  create  a  dictatorship  in  the  United 
States?” 

The  President  retreated  from  that 
one  with  a  facetious  comment  that  the 
inquiry  carried  everything  but  the 
kitchen  stove. 

And  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  recently 
announced  he  would  hereafter  use 
airplanes  for  more  speedy  travel  to 
distant  points,  Browne  threw  the  gath- 


M.  H.  Browne 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


LEONARD  F.  WILBUR,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 

Observer  -  Dispatch  copyreader,  is 
leading  the  Utica  Free  Academy 
alumni  in  con- 

- — -  ducting  a  vigor- 

ous  campaign  for 
the  erection  of  a 
gymnasium  at 
•  that  school. 


Charles  Staab,  circulation  manager. 

Enquirer. 

John  J.  Mead,  Sr.,  publisher,  Eric 
(Pa.)  Times,  is  a  patient  in  St.  Vin¬ 
cent’s  Hospital  there  following  a  surgi¬ 
cal  operation. 

Sam  H.  Winklebleck,  publisher.  Red¬ 
wood  City  (Cal.)  Tribune,  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  end  a  long  hospital  stay  shortly 
to  convalesce  at  home  from  a  serious 
illness. 

W.  R.  Ronald,  publisher,  Mitchell 
(S.  D.)  Daily  Republic,  and  Mrs. 

Mitchell  flew  to  Kansas  City  recently 
to  witness  the  operatic  debut  of  Miss 
Vivian  Bower,  South  Dakota  girl.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ronald  were  guests  of  Henry  story  structure. 

J.  Haskell,  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Maj.  James  E.  Crown,  editor  and 
Star.  .  managing  editor.  New  Orleans  States, 

Don  S.  Elias,  vice-president,  Ashe-  spoke  Dec.  19  at  the  second  annual 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times  and  execu-  convocation  of  Loyola  University,  New 

tive  director  of  Radio  Station  WWNC,  Orleans.  ering  into  an  uproar  with  the  some- 

has  been  elected  president  of  the  local  Barry  Faris,  editor  of  International  what  impish  question:  “Mr.  President; 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  News  Service,  returned  to  his  desk  this  when  were  you  up  in  the  air  last?” 

Melvin  H.  Purvis,  publisher,  Flo-  week  after  spending  a  month  at  St.  ij-jjg  Democratic  National  Conven- 
rence  (S.  C.)  Star  and  former  ace  G-  Augustine,  ^a.  His  vacation  was  the  session  in  Chicago  when 

man,  has  been  named  president  of  the  first  since  the  war  started.  Browne  shot  this  question  at  Mr. 

local  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Three  Chicago  newspapermen,  Ed-  Roosevelt:  “Mr.  President,  honestly 

J.  M.  Blalock,  vice-president  and  ward  Cochrane,  Chicago  Herald-  and  seriously,  will  you  now  tell  us 
general  manager,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  American  sports  editor;  Herb  Graffis,  why  you  have  not  made  known  your 
State,  has  been  n^ed  on  the  steering  Chicago  Times  columnist  and  sports  stand  on  the  Third  Term  issue?”  The 
committee  for  the  Richland  County  writer,  and  Marvin  McCarthy,  Times  inquiry  brought  into  the  open  the 
Infantile  Paralysis  Campaign.  sports  editor,  served  on  the  board  of  fact  that  the  President  had  commis- 

experts  on  the  “Hall  of  Sport”  radio  sioned  Senator  Alben  Barkley  to  place 
broadcast,  Dec.  20.  The  last  was  his  position  before  the  delegates,  and 
master-of-ceremonies.  it  provided  a  banner-line  story  for 

Mrs.  Anna  Bowles  Wiley,  woman’s  afternoons  and  early  evening 

page  editor,  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Trib-  oaihes. 

une,  is  again  at  her  desk  after  sojoxim-  Iiito  his  37  years,  Browne  has 
ing  director,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Her-  jn  Log  Angeles,  Calif.,  for  a  number  crowded  grocery  story  clerking,  a  law 
ald-Leader,  has  been  elected  president  „f  months.  Mrs.  Wiley  was  given  a  degree,  joiimalism  study  at  George 
of  Lexington  Lions  Club  for  1941.  leave  of  absence  early  in  the  spring  to  Washington  University,  and  17  years 
Chris  Lykke,  promotion  manager,  rest  up  in  California.  service  in  the  Buffalo  Evening 

San  Francisco  News,  is  on  an  extended  Kenneth  F.  Blandin,  reported  in  this 
leave  of  absence  due  to  illness.  column  Dec.  14  as  being  elected  city  “l^gpfpef  ’ 

_  Morton  Frank  of  the  Pittsburgh  clerk  of  Attleboro,  Mass.,  is  a  member  ^  ^ 

Press  display  advertising  staff  was  of  the  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times  staff 

toastmaster  of  Pittsburgh’s  first  annual  and  not  the  Attleboro  Sun  as  was  Quarterly  Review  Contest  “for  the  best 

“Bosses’  Night”  dinner  Dec.  11  spon-  stated.  manuscript  submitted  by  a  Southern 

sored  by  the  Jimior  Chamber  of  Com-  Ed  Moore.  Jr.,  sports  editor.  Water-  author  before  April  13,  1941.” 
merce.  Frank  also  authored  ^  skits  fop  (la.)  Courier,  has  been  elected  First  Lieut.  Haynes  W.  Dugan,  Cav- 
presented  at  a  “Gridiron  Hoast”  fol-  commissioner  of  the  Iowa  Intercolleg-  airy  Organized  Reserves,  U.  S.  Army, 
lowing  the  dixner.  He  is  a  vice-presi-  fote  Athletic  Conference  for  the  com-  courthouse  reporter  for  the  Shreveport 
^nt  of  the  Pennsylvania  Jimior  fog  year.  He  succeeds  Sec  Taylor,  Times,  has  been  called  to  active  duty 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  sports  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Feb.  1. 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  general  manager,  Register,  who  resigned  because  of  ill  Gerald  K.  Lynas,  after  five  and  one- 
A^eville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  has  health.  half  years  with  the  traffic  department 

wn  named  chairman  of  the  1941  e.  P.  Dutton  &  Company  annoimce  of  the  Associated  Press,  has  accepted 
Commumty  Chest  organization.  that  J.  Donald  Adams,  editor  of  the  a  position  as  police  reporter  for  the 

Michael  Lincoln  Mullin,  a  member  New  York  Times  Book  Review,  has  Shreveport  Times,  replacing  George 


ERNIE 

PYLE 


Leonard  F.  Wilbur 


Hitherto  Ernie  Pyle’s  eolumns 
from  abroad — those  reporting  his 
voyage  to  Lisbon,  his  shivering 
sojourn  there,  his  plane  flight  to 
London — have  come  by  mail. 

Beginning  next  Tuesday,  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  Ernie  will  cable  them 
from  England. 

Judging  from  those  already  pub¬ 
lished,  the  coming  dispatches 
should  be  memorable. 

For  the  Hoosier  Roving  Reporter, 
on  his  first  foreign  assignment,  is 
writing  at  his  best — on  the  topic 
he  likes  best — everyday  life. 

Simply,  sympathetically,  he  is 
giving  Americans,  in  American 
terms,  a  picture  of  what  the  aver¬ 
age  man  does,  thinks,  feels  today 
in  England.  Upon  scenes  over¬ 
seas  he  is  turning  the  same  ‘"wide- 
eyed  country  boy  absorption” 
which  has  made  his  observations 
of  life  at  home  so  heartily  liked. 
The  result  is  winning  wide  and 
wide-eyed  interest. 

Would  you  like  to  start  Ernie’s 
column,  beginning  with  the  first 
cabled  pieces? 


In  The  Business  Office 
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continued  from  page  29 


Harold  W.  Sanford,  editor,  Roches-  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  recently. 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 


training  camp  with  the  204th  Coast 
Artillery.  Armor  had  the  city  hall  run. 

John  F.  Day  left  Lexington  (Ky.) 

Leader  news  staff  Dec.  15  to  succeed  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  news  staff, 
Richard  K.  Boyd  as  member  of  Hunt-  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 


ington  (W.  Va.)  bureau  of  Associated 
Press.  Mr.  Boyd  becomes  head  of 
bureau  to  fill  place  left  vacant  by 
Ernest  Agnew  who  has  gone  to  New 
York  cable  department  in  preparation 
for  AP  foreign  service. 


Evening  Journal  news  staff,  escaped 

^rious  injuries  Dec.  15  when  the  auto-  ler  un.  i  .,  u^iocrat  &  t:nromcte.  a.  Nicholas  Lemanis,  advertising  de 
mobile  in  whi^  they  were  ridmg  en  addressed  the  Rochester  Cooperative  partment  Snrinefield  t  m 

route  from  Wellsville.  Ohio,  home  was  Milk  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency  at  papers,  to  Miss^nevieve  M 

its  first  anniversary  dinner  Dec.  18.  arty,  Nov.  23,  at  Holy  Name  ChS 
William  T.  Burch,  Ilion  (N.  Y.)  bu-  Chicopee, 
reau,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  and 
Observer-Dispatch,  and  Mrs.  Burch 
are  parents  of  a  son,  born  Dec.  13  in  a 
Utica  hospital. 

Charles  Kelly,  police  reporter,  Dal- 


route  from  Wellsville,  Ohio,  home  was 
sideswiped  by  another  car  near  Mid¬ 
land,  Pa. 

Lathan  Mims,  recently  resigned  for 
one  year  of  army  service  from  the 


sergeant  major,  S.  C.  National  Guard, 
at  Fort  Jacl^on,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Newspapermen,  members  of  a  party 
that  went  to  Raymondville,  Tex.,  Dec. 
17  to  witness  the  opening  of  the  final 
link  in  Texas’  famous  “hug-the-coast” 


©bituarp 


las  (Tex.)  Times-Herald,  and  Mrs.  MRS.  TAMS  BIXBY,  widow  of  Tams 
Kelly  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  born  Bixby,  for  18  years  publisher  of  the 
Dec.  7.  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Times  -  Democrat 

A.  D,  Mackie  has  been  moved  from  and  Phoenix,  died  Dec.  19  in  that  dty 
telegraph  editor  to  makeup  on  the  following  a  long  illness.  Her  death 


«  r-  highway  from  Orange  to  BrownsvUle,  jersey  City  Jersey  Journal  succeed-  followed  that  of  her  son,  Joel  H.  Bixby 

and  W.  P.  Lombard  of  the  Corry  (Pa.)  included  Ed  Kilman,  Houston  Post;  ing  E.  I.  Ck)llins  recentiy  made  city  publisher  of  the  Springfield  (Mo.) 

W.  C.  Repass,  Houston  Chronicle;  Wil-  editor.  W.  J.  Shannon  was  moved  News  and  Leader  &  Press,  by  less  than 

ham  Vannell  and  Clyde  Waddell,  from  assistant  city  editor  to  telegraph,  a  month,  and  that  of  Edson  K.  Bbcbv 

Hmisfnn  Proc®*  Silac  R  Pacre/tala  _ i  _ _ r _ _ x*  ^....4.1,  i.  j  j  i 

another  son  who  had  preceded  Joel  as 
editor  and  general  manager  of  the 
News  and  Leader  &  Press,  by  less  than 
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lueluiint  TIu  JeamaltJt,  merged  1907;  Smsfaptt- 
iem,  merged  1085;  Tkt  FourtX  ErtaU,  mergea  1927 


Titles  Pateotad,  RcgiMered  Cootenti  Copyrighted 
EDITbR  It  PUBLISHER  (COMPANY,  Inc. 
Jambs  Weight  Beowh,  PretidnU 
Jambs  Weight  Bbowh,  Jb.,  Fict-PrttuUut 
Chablbs  B.  Gboombs,  Tnasurn 

Chas.  T.  Stuabt,  Sterttary _ 


Gtneral  Ofuts: 

ScTenteenth  Floor  Old  Times  Building 
42nd  Street  end  Brosdwsy,  New  York  Gty,  N.  Y. 
TeUpkontt: 

BRysnt  9.3052,  3063,  3054,  3055  snd  30S6 

A  NEwsrATEB  roB  Mabebs  or  NEWsPArBss 


Abtbub  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Wabben  L.  Bassett, 
Ifenatint  Editor;  Robebt  U.  Bbowh.  News  Editor; 
Waltbb  E.  Schh bides  Associate  Editor;  Snnzn 
^  Mohchab,  Jacb  Pbice,  Fbahe  Fehusan, 


fns.  S.  L.  Dabe,  Librarian. 


J^BS  Weight  Bbowh,  Jb.,  Publisher;  Chables  B 
Gboombs,  General  Manater;  Chables  T.  Stuabt, 
Adeertisini  Director;  Josiah  B.  Kebhet,  Marketini 
and  Research  Manater;  Geobgb  H.  Stbate,  Circula¬ 
tion  Manater;  Louis  A.  Fohtaihe,  Classified  Man- 

ater;  Johh  Johhsoh,  Placement  Manater. _ 

IFathintlon,  D.  C.  Bureau,  Gehebal  Pbbss  Associa- 
TIOH,  Jambs  J.  Butlbb  snd  Geobge  H.  Mahhihg, 

tB.,  1376  National  Press  Club  Bldt-,  Telephone 
{etropolitsn  1080. 

dniCAGO  Bubeau,  021  London  Guarantee  and  Acci- 
dent  Buildint,  360  North  Michitan  Avenue,  Tel.  Desr- 
bom  6771.  Geobge  A.  Bbahdehbubo,  Editor, 
Habbt  K.  Blacb,  Advertisint  Representative. 
Pacifit  Coast  Correspondents:  Campbell  Watsoh, 
2132  Derby  S(rrrt,Berkeley,  Cel., Telephone:  Thorn- 
psil  6557;  Reh  Tatlob,  1215  North  Hobart  Bout., 


wall  5557;  K.BH  Tatloil  1215  North  Hi 

Los  Angeles,  Telephone,  Hempstesd  6722. _ 

pacific  Coast  Advertisint  Representatives:  Duhcah  A. 
Scott,  Mills  Buildint,  San  Francisco:  Telephone, 
Sutter  1303;  and  Philip  Bissbll,  Western  Pacific 
Buildint,  Los  Angeles,  Telephone  Prospect  5319. 
London  O/tce:  V eba  Ch aholeb,  7  St.  Martins  Mews, 
Trsfalgsr  Square.  London,  W.  C.  2,  England,  Tele- 
phone:  Temple  Bar  3006. _ 


Far  Eastern  Correspondent:  Hahs  R.  Johahseh. 
e-o  Osaka  Mainichi,  Osaka,  Japan  and  James  Shbh, 
P.  O.  Box  107,  Chung  King,  China. _ 


Displat  Advbbtisiho  rates  effective  Dec.  1.  1037 
85c  per  agate  line  or  series  ot  insertione  as  lollowt 
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The  ainrie  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at 
a  cost  <M  $22,  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52 
time  basis  as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  8182  per 
paM;  8103  half  page;  857  quarter  page.  *Quarter, 
aignth  and  siiteantn  pages  mutt  be  on  definite  copy 
tenedule. 


Classipibd  Rates:  00c  per  agate  line  one  time,  70c 
per  agate  line  four  times. 


StTUATTOHS  Wahtbb:  50c  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40e  agate  line  four  timet  (count  five  words  to 

the  line). _ 

SuBSCBipnoH  Ratbs:  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Postettiont,  84  per  year; 
Canada,  84.50;  Foreign,  85. 

Cuii 


Rates:  The  dub  rates  are  applicable  to 
all  eubscriptiont  in  any  one  organization — whether 
paid  for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three 
sBbscriptiaas  u>  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each 
or  one  tubscriptiou  for  three  years,  810;  five  or  mors 
eubecriptioot  in  one  group  to  different  addresses  for 


Houston  Press;  Silas  B.  Ragsdale, 
Galveston  News;  Claude  Stanush,  San 
Antonio  Light;  and  William  T.  Rives, 
Associated  Press  staff  man  from 
Houston. 

Kenneth  F.  Sauer,  oil  editor,  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle,  :n  leave  for  military 
service,  has  been  advanced  from  first 
lieutenant  to  captain  of  Company  I, 
Third  Infantry,  stationed  at  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  Minn. 

Dawson  Duncan,  assistant  to  chief  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  capitol  bu¬ 
reau  at  Austin,  received  a  commission 
as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Texas  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  when  the  Guard  pre¬ 
pared  for  mobilization  and  a  year’s 
assignment  to  active  duty.  He  is  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Camp  Bowie,  Brownwood, 
headquarters  of  the  36th  Division. 
John  Wagner,  Austin  newswriter,  has 
joined  the  News  capitol  staff. 

Paul  A.  Holmes,  formerly  executive 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Senti¬ 
nel  from  1934  to  late  1937  and  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Post  from  1938  to 
mid-1939,  has  joined  Theodore  R.  Sills 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  public  relations  con¬ 
sultant. 

J.  Loy  Maloney,  Chicago  Tribune 
managing  editor,  and  his  family  are  in 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  for  the  Christmas 
holidays  and  Mr.  Maloney’s  vacation. 

Hamner  Cobbs,  editor,  Rome  (Ga.) 
News-Tribune,  has  purchased  the 
Greensboro  (Ala.)  Watchman. 

Harry  Griffin,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  recently  became  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  the  administrator 
of  the  wage  and  hour  law,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

William  H.  Metcalfe,  copyreader, 
Winnipeg  (Manitoba)  Free  Press,  has 
resigned  to  become  regional  editor  for 
the  new  radio  news  service  to  be  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  on  Jan.  1.  Matt 
Smith,  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  same  paper,  will  be  his  associate. 

John  W.  Harden,  news  editor,  Salis¬ 
bury  (N.  C.)  Post,  addressed  a  group 
of  high  school  students  and  led  a  forum 
discussion  on  journalism  as  a  career 
at  the  annual  Salisbury  High  School 
Social  Standards  Conference. 

Mayor  Henry  S.  Wheeler,  Newport 


and  William  McHenry  from  rewrite  to 
assistant  city  editor.  Herman  Rudolph 
remains  an  assistant  city  editor. 

Harold  S.  Ogden,  sports  writer, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  announces 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  to  Mrs.  Ogden. 


Wedding  Bells 


DAVID  K.  GOTTLIEB,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Davenport  (la.) 
Daily  Times,  to  Miss  Elaine  Hirsch, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  at  the  Terre  Haute 
House  Dec.  7. 

George  J.  Barman,  police  reporter, 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal,  to 
Miss  Bernadette  Kelly,  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department,  Nov.  2, 
in  Springfield,  Ill. 

Karl  Melcher,  president  of  the  Iowa 
Daily  Press  Association  and  business 
manager  of  the  Marshalltown  (la.) 
Times-Republican,  to  Miss  Gertrude 
Collins,  Marshalltown,  la.,  grade  school 
teacher,  at  Marshalltown,  Dec.  14. 

Anderson  Browne,  publisher,  Gilroy 
(Calif.)  Evening  Dispatch,  to  Mrs. 
Martha  B.  Doolittle  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
in  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  Dec.  7. 

Vann  M.  Kennedy,  chief  of  the  INS 
Texas  capital  bureau  at  Austin,  to 
Miss  Mary  Witliff,  San  Antonio  maga- 


a  year. 

John  Francis  Hart,  38,  business 
manager  and  columnist  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  (Tex.)  Daily  Journal  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  East  Texas 
State  Teachers  College,  died  re¬ 
cently. 

Florence  Thomas,  food  editor,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News  for  the  past  several 
years,  died  Dec.  18  at  Highland  Baptist 
Hospital,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Julian  B.  Tobias,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald  Traveler  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  for  15  years,  died  Dec.  15  at  the 
Coolidge  Rest  Home  at  the  age  of  36. 

Matthew  R.  Alexander,  52,  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  died  Dec 
18  in  New  York.  Born  in  Zanesville, 
O.,  Alexander  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal  before  going 
to  Detroit  where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Detroit  News. 
Prior  to  going  to  New  York  he  was 
news  editor  for  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade. 

William  H.  Rogers,  86,  dean  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma  columnists  and  author  of 
“With  the  Judge,”  published  in  the 
Sallisaw  (Okla.)  Times  and  MaysvHk 
(Mo.)  Journal,  died  Dec.  20  at  Salli¬ 
saw. 

EIdward  E.  Keevin,  62,  a  trustee 


zine  editor,  recently  in  San  Antonio. 

Charles  Molony,  staff  correspondent  the  Burroughs  Newsboy’s  Foundation, 
for  Associated  Press  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Boston,  and  a  circulator  for  the  Boston 
to  Miss  Mary  Moore  Nash,  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  Ky.,  at  Versailles  Dec.  16. 

James  J.  McElroy,  Providence  (R.  I.) 

Journal  editorial  staff,  to  Miss  Irene 


Ancilla  Dailey  of  Valley  Falls,  R.  I.,  under  Frederic  W.  Goudy,  the  worl^ 
at  Valley  Falls  recently.  foremost  living  designer  of  type,  died 

Charles  NeiU  Baylor,  editor,  Dec.  18  in  Chicago.  The  t^s 

Hagerstown  (Md.)  Morning  Herald,  ^gned  ^  Mr.  Coo^r  include 
to  Miss  Francess  Louise  Patrick  of  Cooper  Black  and  the 
Kingstree,  S.  C.,  at  Washington  Dec.  7.  former  bemg  widely  used  m  adverto- 


Miss  Bettine  Beals,  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Daily  Enterprise-Times  re- 
portorial  staff,  Dec.  21  to  Edwin  C. 
Kyper,  Jr. 

Leonard  Green,  Chicago  Herald- 
American  race  writer  and  handicap- 
per,  to  Miss  Katherin  McHugh,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McHu^, 
Chicago,  Dec.  14,  in  Chicago. 

Wilbur  C.  Johnson,  assistant  sports 


campaigns. 


Munbtr:  The  AitodAted  Buiioeu  PAperi,  Adver- 


.  xt,  Adver- 

ttiing  FedexAtioa  of  AmericA,  NAtiooAl  EditoriAl 


("■  "•)  '>»«»  “'i  n  yb«r»  «14  all  but  one  year  ol  te 

the  AAme  bmii®— nAmely  three  doliAXA  eAch. _  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Marme  Miss  Mildred  Fattison  Dec.  o  at  Liittie  journalism  service  had  been  as  » 

police  reporter  since  1893  for  the  St 
Louis  Star  Times.  In  addition  he  wM 
the  anonymous  author  of  a  colu^ 
for  sportsmen  in  that  paper.  Ill 
more  than  a  year  he  had  returned  to 
work  in  November.  Cause  of 
death  was  pneumonia. 
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captain 

Corps  Reserve,  has  been  called  to  ac¬ 
tive  duty  with  the  Providence,  R.  I., 
Selective  Service  Board,  effective  early 
next  month. 

Dr.  W.  EUmer  Elkblaw,  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity  professor  and  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  writer,  has  been  ap¬ 


pointed  chairman  of  the  Worcester 
County  Draft  Appeal  Board. 

George  Millar,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gazette  soccer  writer,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  United 
British  Societies  of  Worcester,  under 
the  auspices  of  which  a  concert  for 
aid  to  Britain  was  presented  last  week. 


Rock. 

William  M.  Cavanaugh,  sports 
writer,  to  Miss  Helen  D.  Starzyk, 
business  office,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  Nov.  19,  in  St.  Stanislaus 
Church,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Alex  Groner,  Cleveland  Press  finan¬ 
cial  department  staff,  to  Miss  Ruth 
Rabnick,  in  Cleveland,  Nov.  21. 

Julian  Krawchek,  Cleveland  News 
copy  desk  man,  to  Miss  Marie  Wood, 
last  week  at  Covington,  Ky. 

Gerald  R.  Johnston,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot,  to  Miss  Martha  Lockwood, 


Ma: 
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American,  was  killed  by  a  train  in 
North  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  19. 

Oswald  B.  Cooper,  61,  type  designer 
who  studied  his  profession  as  a  youth 


ing.  The  Packard  got  its  name  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Cooper  fashioned  it  for  ^ 
in  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  advertising 


K.  G.  BELLAIRS 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  24 — The  colorful 
newspaper  career  of  Kenneth  & 
(Jock)  Bellairs  was  ended  by  death 
today,  one  year  short  of  half  a  century 
in  the  newspaper  business.  He  was 


BOARDMAN  RETURNS 

Thomas  V.  Boardman,  the  Lowlon 
manager  of  Joshua  B.  Powers,  In®- 
has  just  returned  to  the  United  States- 
Casey  Hirshfield,  formerly  manager 
in  the  Paris  ofiBce,  preceded  Boardman 
in  September. 
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for  DECEMBER  28, 

Maryland  Court  S 
Upholds  Patterson  S 
In  Pre-date  Case  l 

Washington  Publisher  Did  ^ 
Not  Violate  Contract  V^th  tl 

Hearst  Organization  ti 

Annapolis,  Md.,  Dec.  23 — The  Mary-  . 
land  Court  of  Appeals  Dec.  18  upheld 
Eleanor  "Cissie”  Patterson,  publisher  ^ 
of  the  Washington  Times-Herald,  in  ** 
her  right  to  hold  the  Sunday  pre-date  * 
circulation  territory  of  South  Caro-  ” 
lina.  ? 

Associate  Justice  Benjamin  A. 
Johnson  in  dismissing  the  appeal  ° 
brought  by  Hearst  Consolidated  Ihib-  ? 
lications  and  the  American  Weekly, 
ruled  Mrs.  Patterson  had  not  vio-  ® 
lated  her  contract  with  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  when  she  went  into  the 
South  Carolina  territory  with  the 
Times-Herald’s  pre-date  editions. 

S.  C.  Pre-date  Field 
The  litigation  grew  out  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  Sunday  pre-date 
field  in  South  Carolina  by  Ae  Atlanta 
Sunday  American  soon  after  it  was 
sold  to  James  M.  Cox  by  the  Hearst 
organization  in  December,  1939. 

When  Mrs.  Patterson  purchased  the 
Washington  Times  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Herald  from  American  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  a  Hearst  corporation,  on 
Jan.  1,  1939,  a  contract  was  signed 
with  American  Weekly,  Inc.,  and 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publications  re¬ 
stricting  the  territory  in  which  the 
Times-Herald  Sxmday  pre-date  could 
circulate  with  copies  of  the  American 
Weekly  and  Comic  Weekly  Puck.  The 
pre-date  territory  allocated  to  the 
Times-Herald  embraced  District  of 
Columbia,  Virginia,  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  Atlanta  Sunday  American, 
while  it  was  owned  by  Hearst,  took  in 
South  Carolina. 

After  Cox  purchased  the  Atlanta 
Sunday  American  and  Atlanta 
Georgian  he  notified  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications  he  did  not  intend 
to  exercise  in  South  Carolina  the  pre¬ 
date  rights  formerly  held  by  the  Hearst 
organization. 

Then  Washington  Times  -  Herald 
moved  in.  Hearst  Consolidated  and 
American  Weekly  notified  the  Times- 
Herald  they  considered  this  move  a 
breach  of  contract.  Mrs.  Patterson 
filed  suit  for  construction  of  the  con¬ 
tract  in  Baltimore  Circuit  Court. 

Appeal  Filed 

Judge  Eugene  O’Dunne  ruled  m 
favor  of  the  Times-Herald  and  the 
appeal  was  filed.  Attorneys  for  Hearst 
Consolidated  and  the  American 


Buying  power,  like  cendlepower, 
must  be  concentrated  to  be  effec¬ 
tive.  The  New  York  Sun's  circula¬ 
tion  is  concentrated  among  those 
city  and  suburban  families  who  are 
the  market's  substantial  purchasers 
of  worthwhile  products. 


1,  1940 

Weekly  sought  to  block  introduction 
of  evidence  showing  the  allocation  of 
pre-date  territory  was  agreed  to 
within  the  Hearst  organization  to  pre¬ 
vent  internecine  competition.  Mrs. 
Patterson,  through  her  attorneys,  in¬ 
sisted  there  had  been  a  change  in  the 
position  of  the  appellants  since  the 
contract  was  sign^  which  prevented 
them  from  demanding  full  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  language  in  the  agreement. 

“The  papers  owned  by  Hearst  at 
the  time  of  the  making  of  the  covenant 
have  been  disposed  of,”  said  Justice 
Johnson  in  upholding  Mrs.  Patter¬ 
son’s  contention.  “Hearst  Consolidated 
no  longer  has  any  interest  in  the  sale 
of  papers  in  the  State  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  as  pre-dates  are  primarily 
designed  as  a  stimulation  to  the  sale 
of  papers,  Hearst  can  have  no  proper 
interest  in  the  distribution  of  pre¬ 
dates  in  the  disputed  territory. 


“While  American  Weekly,  Inc.,  still 
has  a  legitimate  interest  in  the  sale 
of  the  comic  supplement,  it  is  not 
properly  a  beneficiary  of  the  covenant, 
since  the  covenant  runs  only  to  the 
Hearst  Consolidated. 

“Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
a  restriction  on  the  sale  of  pre-dates 
could  aid  it,  since  all  supplements  sold 
will  be  manufactured  by  it,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  paper  makes  the  distribu¬ 
tion.” 

Hearst  attorneys  had  argued  Mrs. 
Patterson  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
South  Carolina  territory  so  its  pre¬ 
date  potentialities  could  be  utilized  by 
the  Baltimore  News-Post  which  also 
circulates  the  American  Weekly  and 
Comic  Weekly  Puck  sections.  ' 

“It  has  long  been  the  rule  in  this 
state,”  Justice  Johnson  said,  “that  a 
covenant  not  to  engage  in  business  in 
competition  with  one  then  being  sold. 


will  be  enforced,  but  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  a  new  purchaser.  Where  the 
covenant  as  originally  drawn  has  been 
found  too  broad,  courts  have  had  no 
difficult  in  restricting  it  to  its  proper 
sphere  and  enforcing  it  only  to  that 
extent.” 


DAILY  SOLD 

Stock  of  the  Elwood  Publishing 
Company,  which  publishes  the  El¬ 
wood  (Ind.)  Call-Leader,  has  been 
sold  to  Ray  F.  Barnes  of  Pampa,  Tex., 
newspaperman  and  radio  station  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Barnes  will  operate  the 
Call-Leader  and  has  arrived  in  El¬ 
wood.  H.  A.  Wilhehn,  publisher 
since  Jan.  1,  1939.  returns  to  Prince¬ 
ton,  Ind.,  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  management  of  the  Princeton 
Democrat. 
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CBS  Forms  Chain 
Of  64  Outlets 
In  Latin  America 


Network  Starting  Next 
September  to  Increase 
Interchange  of  News 


Plans  for  extension  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  network  to  18 
of  the  20  Latin  American  republics, 
effective  September,  1941,  with  in¬ 
creased  interchange  of  news  programs 
between  the  Americas  and  possible  ex¬ 
tension  of  commercial  broadcasts  to 
Central  and  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  were  announced  in  New  York 
Monday  by  William  S.  Paley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  CBS. 

Mr,  Paley,  who  returned  from  a 
seven -week  air  tour  of  Latin  America, 
said  Haiti  and  Honduras  are  the  only 
nations  not  yet  covered.  Negotia¬ 
tions  are  under  way  to  take  them  in 


ica  will  be  broadcast  in  the  U.  S. 
Programs  originating  in  the  Southern 
republics  will  be  rebroadcast  back 
throughout  Latin  America  to  help 
promote  a  better  understanding  of 
each  other  by  the  nations  there. 

Mr.  Paley  noted  “a  new  respect  in 
Latin  America  for  news  emanating 
from  the  U.  S.”  because  conflicting  re¬ 
ports  and  propaganda  All  the  broad¬ 
casts  from  Europe.  “The  American 
press  associations  serve  a  majority  of 
important  papers  down  there,”  he 
said,  “and  the  news  broadcasts  going 
to  those  nations  are  now  generally 
considered  the  most  reliable  soiurces 
of  information.” 


Advertisers,  Agencies, 
Media  Are  Listed 


Ave.,  New  York  City — Ralph  Butler,  Acct 
r.xec. — Appro.  $10,000 — Distr. :  National. 


Standard  Advertising  Register  lists 
this  week  the  following  new  advertis¬ 
ers,  their  agencies,  and  the  media  to 
be  employed: 


TAKES  OVER  BLDG. 


Increasing  Unbiased  News 

The  I.iatin  American  network  al¬ 
ready  consists  of  39  long-wave  and  25 
short-wave  stations,  the  latter  to  serve 
interior  points.  Mr.  Paley  said  his 
investigation  to  determine  what  CBS 
could  do  to  further  the  U.  S.  good 
neighbor  policy  demonstrated  con¬ 
clusively  that  short-waving  North 
American  programs  to  Latin  America 
was  not  enough.  Most  persons  in 
those  countries,  he  pointed  out,  listen 
to  their  local  long-wave  broadcasts 
just  as  they  do  in  the  U.  S. 

Programs  to  be  built  in  America 
specifically  designed  to  interest  Latin 
Americans  and  to  familiarize  them 
with  American  culture,  and  to  supply 
them  with  news  in  the  “customary 
and  imbiased  American  way,”  are 
planned  for  the  networks  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  study  made  by  Mr.  Paley, 
Paul  W.  White,  director  of  news 
broadcasts,  and  Edmund  Chester,  di¬ 
rector  of  short-wave  broadcasts. 

Respect  for  News  from  U.  S. 

Two  new  50,000-watt  transmitters, 
WCBX  and  WCRC,  costing  $400,000, 
are  being  built  at  Brentwood,  L.  I., 
as  well  as  eight  directional  antennas, 
to  reach  the  Latin  American  stations. 
The  arrangement  with  the  Latin 
American  outlets  closely  resembles 
that  with  CBS  affiliates  in  the  U.  S., 
Mr.  Paley  said.  The  stations  will  take 
at  least  one  hour  of  the  special  pro¬ 
grams  daily  and  may  take  up  to  20 
hours  a  week.  The  programs  will  be 
sent  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish. 

Programs  originating  in  the  Latin 
American  countries  as  well  as  pro¬ 
grams  built  here  about  Latin  Amer- 


Akron,  Dec.  23 — The  Akron  public 
library  has  taken  over  the  former 
Beacon  Journal  newspaper  building 
and  will  convert  the  three-story 
structure  into  its  main  downtown  li¬ 
brary.  The  building  will  be  remod¬ 
elled  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  The  Beacon 
Joiunal  moved  from  the  building  two 
years  ago  when  it  acquired  the  Akron 
Times-Press  and  moved  into  the 
Times-Press  building. 


Bayberry  CaivIIe  Kit  Co.,  420  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  City — Candle  Kits — A.  Nor¬ 
man  Mack,  Inc.,  67  West  44th  St.,  New  Vork 
City — Distr.:  National  —  using  Newspapers, 
Magazines,  Posters. 

Cabin  Crafts,  Dalton,  Ga.  —  Needletuit 
Spreads — Liller,  Harris  &  Neal,  614  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. — G.  K. 
Liller,  Acct.  Exec. — Appro.  $25,000. — Distr.: 
National. 

Gillies  Aviation  Corp.,  Bethpage,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. — Grumman  Planes — J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City — using  Magazines. 

Harmon  Fur  Farms,  Christianburg,  Va. — 
Furs — Houck  &  Company,  Advertising,  25  W. 
Church  St.,  Roanoke,  Va. — using  Magazines — 
Distr. :  National. 

Heinsfurter-Wexler  &  Co.,  Inc.,  498  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York  City — Women’s  Apparel — 
Kelly,  Nason,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  City — John  F.  McCormick,  Acct.  Exec. 
— Appro.  12  to  $15,000 — using  Magazines, 
Dealer  Helps,  Circulars — Dist. :  National. 

Lorentzen  Hardware  Mfg.  Corp.,  391  W. 
Broadway,  New  York  City — Venetian  Blind 
Hardware — Butler  Adver.  Agency,  516  Fifth 


Nebraska  Advertising  Commission,  State 
House,  Lincoln  Neb. — Bozell  &  JacoU,  Inc, 
510  Electric  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. — using  News', 
papers.  Magazines,  Car  Cards,  Radio,  Window 
Displays — Appro.  $50,000. 

R.  L.  Swain  Tobacco  Co.,  Danville,  Va— 
Pinehurst  Cigarettes  —  Gotham  Advertisint 
Co.,  2  West  46th  St,  New  York  City — 
Newspapers,  Posters,  Trade  Papers,  Direct  by 
Mail,  Dealer  Helps,  Radio,  Window  DU. 
plays.  Outdoor  Signs. 


START  ARMY  WEEKLY 


Five  newspapennen,  on  leave  from 
daily  newspapers,  because  of  enlist¬ 
ment  in  the  Canadian  army,  have 
joined  in  the  launching  and  operation 
of  a  weekly  newspaper  imder  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  North  Nova  Scotia  High¬ 
landers.  This  unit  is  in  training  for 
overseas  duty,  and  now  on  home  de¬ 
fense,  at  Amherst,  N.  S.  The  leaders 
are  ^ee  members  of  that  regiment, 
viz:  Lieutenant  Graham  MacLe^ 
advertising  manager  of  the  Halifax 
(N.  S.)  Morning  Chronicle;  Lieuten¬ 
ant  William  Burnett,  of  the  Charlotte¬ 
town  (P.  E.  I.)  Daily  Guardian; 
Corporal  D.  W.  Andres,  of  the  Am¬ 
herst  Daily  News. 


Fort  Worth  and  West  Texas 


Property  Values  Increase 


★  ★  ★ 


25%  of  Texas^  1940  Gain  Made  in  This  Section 


•Average  66  2-3%  of  actual  value 


This  year  -  Test  in  Texas 
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Figures  just  released  by  the  Texas  Comptroller  show  that  total  taxable  property 
valuations  in  counties  in  the  Fort  Worth  trading  area  increased  $15,573,1  18*  in 
1940  over  1939 — 25.9%  of  the  total  increase  in  Texas. 

This  indicates  the  steady  growth  and  healthy  condition  of  Fort  Worth  and  West 
Texas  —  consistently  chosen  by  business  experts  as  one  of  the  'white  spots'  for 
business  in  the  United  States.  The  Star-Telegram  blankets  this  section  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  any  other  newspaper  —  and  at  ONE  LOW  COST. 
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War  Camera  Work 
A  "Nightmare" 

continued  from  page  14 


tain  important  pictures  you  are  told 
that  the  situation  is  unchanged.  Some¬ 
time  afterward  some  official  has  a 
change  of  heart  and  decides  it  no  lon¬ 
ger  is  necessary  to  hold.  A  release  is 
given.  Usually  those  vitally  interested 
are  forgotten  or  overlooked.  The  cen¬ 
sor  makes  no  bones  about  telling  you 
“that  he  was  too  busy  to  inform  every¬ 
body.” 

Although  you  may  have  been  first 
on  the  story  and  first  to  submit  you 
are  beaten.  The  picture  censor  al¬ 
ways  promises  to  make  amends. 

Personal  Interpretations 

As  men,  censors  are  not  inhuman 
individuals.  That  possibly  is  their 
major  shortcoming.  Most  pictures  re¬ 
volve  about  a  censor’s  personal  in¬ 
terpretation  and  therein  lies  a  good 
deal  of  the  “rub.” 

Often  you  find  that  the  reason  your 
picture  has  been  killed  is  because  of 
the  caption.  Sometimes  you  find  that 
cutting  off  some  identifying  sign  or 
signpost  or  even  painting  out  a  bus 
number  may  save  the  picture  from  the 
triangular  “kill”  stamp.  Cutting  off 
a  portion  of  the  debris  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  or  background  may  save  it. 
i  All  these  factors  involve  endless 
check,  heartbreaking  at  times,  with 
censorship. 

But  don’t  imagine  that  photo  cen¬ 
sors  are  the  only  ones  to  be  pleased. 
There  are  three  very  important  serv¬ 
ice  departments,  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Airforce,  which  must  be  pleased  first, 
where  the  subject  involves  these  de¬ 
partments.  If  they  dislike  a  picture 
it  usually  can  be  considered  “dead.” 
After  their  blessing  is  obtained  the 
pictm-e  must  then  pass  to  the  photo 
censor  at  the  Press  and  Censorship 
Bureau  for  the  final  release. 

Pictures  which  by  their  nature  must 
pass  through  one  of  the  service  de¬ 
partments  are  delayed  a  minimum  of 
three  hours.  Where  this  step  can  be 
avoided  the  delay  is  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  one  hour,  the  average  being 
nearer  two. 

In  our  particular  organization  where 
pre-war  production — from  vmdevel- 
oped  negative  to  finished  captioned 
print— averaged  7  minutes,  it  will  be 
easy  to  grasp  how  disturbing  are  these 
delays. 

Lest  it  be  assumed  by  this  time  that 
censors  are  an  entirely  unappreciative 
and  ruthless  clan  let  me  hasten  to 
correct  any  such  impression.  They 
try  to  be  helpful  but  their  painful 
decisions  are  easy  when  to  “kill”  means 
withholding  information  from  the  en¬ 
emy  or  danger  to  the  security  of  the 
state. 


as  ours  has  of  course  suffered  severely 
by  this. 

About  half  of  our  senior  staff  has 
been  called  for  military  service.  Re¬ 
placements  are  difficrilt  to  find. 

In  the  cameramen’s  section  we  have 
encountered  additional  government 
competition.  No  less  than  four  of  our 
best  photographers  have  been  “urged,” 
mind  you  at  attractive  salaries,  to 
join  the  services.  We  have  one  with 
the  Army,  one  airforce  and  two  with 
the  Navy.  The  “urge”  I  refer  to  is 
simply  this:  Whereas  photographers 
are  reserved  at  the  age  of  30,  no  as¬ 
surance  is  forthcoming  that  this  age 
will  not  be  raised  to  35  or  higher, 
thereby,  encircling  the  “standouts.” 
And  compulsory  service  as  buck  pri¬ 
vates  in  the  army  is  none  too  tempt¬ 
ing  for  any  photographer! 

The  blackout  and  the  routine  night 
raids  call  for  constant  revision  in  the 
hours  of  duty  to  meet  the  shortening 
day  and  permit  staffs  to  get  home 
before  bombs  and  anti-aircraft  go  in¬ 
to  action.  Once  these  start,  travel 
is  greatly  restricted  and  at  times  com¬ 
pletely  stopped  on  certain  routes. 
’Those  who  can’t  get  away  before  then 
are  often  “in  for  the  night.” 

These  are  but  few  of  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  us  in  London  at  the 
present  time.  To  solve  them  success¬ 
fully  despite  all  manner  of  difficulty  is 
possibly  the  one  big  joy  that  remains 
for  us  in  this  much  bombed  city  of 
London. 

HONOR  FIRST  PRINTER 

Montreal,  Dec.  23 — “As  a  leader  in 
the  English  language  newspaper  field, 
the  Montreal  Gazette  is  proud  to  trace 
back  its  beginning  to  a  French  Cana¬ 
dian;  it  is  striking  illustration  of  that 
bonne  entente  in  this  province,  which 
the  Gazette  has  always  sought  to 
nourish  during  its  long  period  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  both  English  and  French 
speaking  citizens  of  Montreal,”  W.  J. 
C.  Sutton,  director  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Gazette,  emphasized 
recently  at  the  unveiling  of  a  memorial 
plaque  in  honor  of  Fleury  Mesplet, 
Montreal’s  first  printer.  ’Die  plaque, 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Notre  Dame 
and  Saint  John  streets,  where  Mesplet 
operated  his  original  printing  plant; 
bears  the  legend — “Site  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  Plant  where  died  on  Jan.  24,  1794, 
Fleury  Mesplet,  First  Printer  estab¬ 
lished  in  Montreal  and  Foimder  of  the 
Gazette,  First  Newspaper  published 
in  Montreal.” 

■ 

AGENCY  APPOINTED 

J.  J.  Mitchell,  vice-president.  Bull 
Dog  Electric  Products  Company,  has 
appointed  Brooke,  Smith,  French  & 
Dorrance,  Inc.,  Detroit  and  New  York, 
as  its  agency. 


So  much  for  censorship. 

What  about  the  other  problems  in 
wartime  newspaper  photography? 

Hard  to  Retain  Staff 
Next  to  the  censor  I  should  rate 
the  retention  of  staff  as  one  of  the 
®ajor  problems.  With  the  country  at 
^r  it  is  only  logical  that  there  should 
1^  a  swing  over  to  wartime  produc¬ 
tion.  The  majority  of  workers  are 
attracted  to  those  industries  in  a  na¬ 
tural  desire  to  do  something  towards 
the  war  effort.  Higher  warwork  wages 
daim  no  small  percentage.  Having 
kept  a  workable  crew  together  you 
We  faced  with  a  further  serious  drain 
in  form  of  compulsory  military 
wnnee.  Certain  branches  of  this  pro- 
f^ion  are  in  reserved  categories.  All 
that  means  is  that  persons  in  that  cate¬ 
gory  are  not  called  for  military  service 
jf  they  have  reached  a  certain  age. 
^irty  is  the  mark  for  photographic 
nwkroom  men,  photographers  and  the 
like.  A  young  active  organization  such 


BALTIMORE 


SUNPAPERS 


Double-Barieled  Action ! 


The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

Stw  Y»rk;  1.  A.  KLEIN,  Inc.  ChUnft  J.  £.  WTZ 


•^That's  What  Detroit 
and  The  News  Offer 
Advertisers  NOW! 


CONSUMER  buying  power  is  soaring  today 
in  dynamic  Detroit.  And  The  News  is 
the  one  medium  through  which  advertisers 
can  reach  this  buying  power— quickly,  effec¬ 
tively,  economically. 

Payrolls  in  Detroit  are  at,  or  near,  all-time 
highs.  The  great  automobile  industry  is  hav¬ 
ing  the  busiest  winter  season  in  history ! 
Thousands  of  new  jobs  are  being  created  by 
national  defense  orders  now  totaling  well  over 
FIVE  HUNDRED  MILLION  DOLLARS  in 
Michigan ! 

•  During  November,  1940,  Detroit  showed 
average  weekly  increases  over  November, 
1939,  as  follows:  Industrial  power,  up  31.2%; 
automobile  production,  up  39.7%;  passenger 
car  deliveries,  up  55.5%;  bank  clearings,  up 
432%;  value  of  building  permits,  up  67%. 

November  Circulation  at 
an  ALL-TIME  HIGH! 

Keeping  pace  with  the  city  it  covers  so 
completely.  The  News  is  recording  new  cir¬ 
culation  highs  with  each  month.  In  November, 
the  circulation  reached  an  ALL-TIME  HIGH 
for  any  month  in  The  Detroit  News’  history. 
Total  net  paid  Sunday  circulation,  431,909; 
total  net  paid  week-day  circulation,  358,306. 

This  circulation  is  concentrated  in  the 
Detroit  trading  area  where  buying  power  is 
greatest.  And  80.5%  of  The  Detroit  News’ 
trading  area  circulation  is  HOME-DELIV¬ 
ERED  by  exclusive  Detroit  News  carriers! 

To  alert  advertisers  who  are  looking  for 
real  action,  the  place  is — DETROIT  .  .  .  the 
time — RIGHT  NOW  .  .  .  and  the  medium — 
THE  DETROIT  NEWS! 


EDITOR  5,  PUBLISHER 


American  Airlines’  Program 
Aids  Entire  Air  Industry 


Editorial  Type  of  Ad  in  Newspapers  Has  Helped 
To  Overcome  Sales  Resistance  of  Public  . . . 
Interprets  Significance  of  Air  Transportation 
By  CHARLES  A.  RHEINSTROM 

Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Sales  American  Airlines,  Inc. 


PUBLIC  acquaintance  with  air  trans¬ 
portation  did  not  just  happen.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  probably  have 
been  few,  if  any,  kinds  of  merchan¬ 
dise  ever  put  upon  the  market  that 
offered  greater  sales  resistance  than  air 


Charles  A.  Rheinstrom 

transportation.  The  use  of  newspaper 
space  for  advertising  by  American 
Airlines  has  played  a  major  role  over 
the  last  few  years  in  helping  to  over¬ 
come  this  resistance. 

Numerous  books  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  dealing  with  aircraft  and  the 
science  of  flight,  but  few  have  been 
written  on  the  business  side  of  air 
transportation.  The  story  of  the  box 
office  of  this  new  industry  of  air 
transportation  has  at  last  been  told 
in  a  book  by  P.  P.  Willis,  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  entitled 
“Your  Future  Is  in  the  Air.”  It  is  the 
first  documentary  record  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  factors  involved  in  getting 
the  public  to  acquire  a  new  travel 
habit. 

Early  Concentration  on  Mechanical 

It  goes  immediately  to  the  roots  of 
the  problem  and  tells  how  men  in  the 
air  transportation  industry,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  were  forced  first  to  concentrate 
upon  the  mechanical,  physical  and 
manufacturing  phases  of  their  industry. 
The  book  picks  up  the  story  where 
the  airlines  of  the  United  States  were 
actually  a  flying  success,  operating 
day  and  night  many  thousands  of 
miles  every  twenty-four  hours 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  nation,  but  did  not  transport  a 
sufficient  number  of  paying  passen- 
gesr  to  make  a  profit.  The  airmail 
contracts,  while  they  provided  impor¬ 
tant  revenue,  were  far  from  adequate 
to  keep  the  industry  out  of  the  red. 
When  C.  R.  Smith  became  president 
of  American  Airlines,  he  decided  that 
perhaps  the  selling  of  air  transporta¬ 
tion  was  even  more  difficult  than  the 
manufacturing.  He  saw  that  at  least 
we  had  had  much  more  successful 


experience  in  flying  than  in  selling 
our  product. 

One  of  the  first  milestones  in  this 
recognition  by  American  that  selling 
was  an  obligation  upon  airline  man¬ 
agement  was  a  full-page  newspaper 
advertisement  signed  by  President 
Smith,  entitled  “Why  Dodge  This 
Question:  Afraid  to  Fly?”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  April,  1937.  It  was  a  sensa¬ 
tional  advertisement.  Newspaper  edi¬ 
torials  commented  upon  it.  The  entire 
advertisement  was  quoted  by  a  promi¬ 
nent  radio  conunentator,  in  his  broad¬ 
cast.  This  was  a  new  kind  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  this  new  industry,  which 
had  been  using  newspaper  space  until 
then  primarily  for  “destination”  ad¬ 
vertisements  which  merely  reminded 
the  public  where  and  when  it  could 
go  by  air  and  at  what  cost. 

Ads  of  Editorial  Type 

From  that  first  milestone  down  to 
the  present  time,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  space  regularly  has  been  used 
by  American  for  advertisements  of 
the  editorial  type,  the  aim  of  which 
was  to  shape  public  thinking  about 
air  transportation.  We  fully  realized 
that  every  such  advertisement  would 
benefit  every  airline  in  the  country. 
Quoting  from  one:  ‘To  survive  on 
earth,  we  must  travel  above  the  earth. 
To  ignore  this  spells  decadence.  To 
be  slow  to  utilize  it  gives  the  other 
fellow  too  many  advantages.”  Those 
prophetic  words  of  C.  R.  Smith  were 
published  in  newspapers  in  October 
of  1938. 

We  use  newspaper  advertising  to 
try  and  interpret  the  significance  of 
air  transportation.  Many  people,  only 
yesterday,  readily  agreed  that  air 
travel  was  “a  coming  business,”  and 
it  was  our  job  to  make  them  realize 
it  is  here,  now.  Many  people  were 
afraid  to  fly;  for  others,  it  was  just  a 
new  habit  to  be  acquired.  Many 
people  didn’t  see  how  air  transporta¬ 
tion  could  be  used  with  benefit  to 
themselves  personally,  or  to  their 
business,  while  still  others  said  that 
they  would  like  to  travel  by  air,  but 
their  wives  wouldn’t  let  them. 

Advertisers  in  other  industries  had 
set  a  precedent  for  the  new  airline 
business.  They  had  shown  how  things 
could  be  sold,  despite  resistance,  if 
the  desire  for  those  things  could  be 
made  to  outweigh  the  resistance. 
Therefore,  collateral  with  American’s 
editorial  or  institutional  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  we  also  have  been  con¬ 
sistent  users  of  newspaper  space  to 
translate  the  advantages  of  air  travel 
into  terms  of  personal  experience  and 
benefit  to  people.  One  such  advertise¬ 
ment  was  entitled  “Fewer  Husband¬ 
less  Nights.”  Obviously  this  was 
aimed  at  the  women.  We  sought  to 
show  them  that  they  profited  from 
air  travel  because  it  enabled  their 
husbands  to  make  out-of-town  jour¬ 
neys  and  yet  be  home  more. 

Increas*  hi  Paisaiigtr  Troval 
It  is  significant  that  only  a  few  years 
ago  the  total  munber  of  passengers 


Rcadv-Made  For  IX’fense 


carried  by  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  in 
all  twelve  months  of  a  year,  was  less 
than  the  number  who  saw  the  Notre 
Dame-Army  football  game  in  New 
York  this  fall.  In  contrast,  American 
Airlines,  Inc.,  alone  carried  more  than 
100,000  passengers  in  one  single  month 
of  1940,  and  the  industry  as  a  whole 
has  shown  a  decided  increase  in  its 
passenger  volume  this  year.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  too  much  credit  cannot  be 
given  to  newspaper  advertising  for 
helping  to  bring  this  about.  As  people 
think  in  the  news  terms  of  air  travel, 
as  its  potentials  to  them  unfold,  the 
utility  of  this  new  time-saving  mode 
of  transportation  becomes  more  and 
more  not  only  a  convenience,  but  a 
daily  necessity. 

But  with  all  the  progress  we  have 
made,  our  job  has  only  begun.  There 
remain  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States  who  have  never  even 
been  in  a  transport  plane. 

Present  world- wide  conditions  are 
helping  to  make  people  think  more  in 
terms  of  air  transportation.  The 
world  war  is  doing  much  to  create 
public  air  consciousness.  Newspapers 
today  are  telling  of  distances,  not  in 
terms  of  miles,  but  in  terms  of  hours 
by  air. 

We  read  in  the  press  of  bomb¬ 
ers  that  have  been  flown  from  the 
North  American  continent  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles  in  eight  or  ten  hours.  This 


WHY  DODGE  THIS  qCESTION: 

Afraid  to  Ylyt 


AMERICAN 
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This  ad  signed  by  the  president  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Airlines  appeared  in  April,  1937,  and 
stated:  "This  whole  subject  of  fear  about 
flying  can  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
People  are  afraid  of  the  things  they  do 
not  know  about.  You  would  be  equally 
afraid  of  trains  if  you  had  never  ridden 
on  one.  As  soon  as  you  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  air  transportation  your  fear 
will  be  replaced  by  your  enjoyment  of  the 
many  advantages  of  air  travel.” 

reduces  a  journey  by  air  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  for  example,  to  a 
more  commonplace  thing.  When  it 
becomes  routine  to  fly  the  Atlantic, 
an  air  jmumey  of  a  few  hours  in  the 
United  States  is  considered  less  of  an 
adventure. 


UUUCM J^RES  ~ 

This  ad,  "Ready-Made  for  Defenu,'' 
stated:  "New  thousands  of  people  eri 
utilizing  the  facilities  of  air  transportetiofi 
to  expedite  the  operation  of  normel  end 
useful  business  enterprise — the  backbone  of 
our  national  strength  and  the  keystone  of 
our  national  defense." 

Purpose  of  Program 

We  read  of  tons  and  tons  of  ex¬ 
plosives  transported  in  airplanes,  and 
we  can  conclude  that  bundles  for 
business  can  be  as  easily  and  as 
quickly  transported  by  Air  Express 
Daily,  right  in  our  own  coun^,  a 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  people 
are  using  air  transportation,  not  only 
to  rush  defense  matters,  but  also  to 
expedite  the  needs  of  normal  business 
the  bulwark  of  our  national  strength 
We  believe  that  there  is  no  old  trans¬ 
portation  yardstick  with  which  we 
can  measure  the  potential  future  vol¬ 
ume  of  air  transportation.  The  chang¬ 
ing  times  and  the  needs  of  people 
will  determine  that.  Showing  people 
the  advantages  of  air  transportation 
to  hasten  the  day  when  it  will  be 
generally  accepted  by  the  public  is  the 
purpose  behind  American’s  continuing 
newspaper  advertising  program. 

■ 

VIERECK  QUITS  CLUB 

George  Sylvester  Viereck,  who  reg¬ 
istered  with  the  State  Department  as 
a  propagandist  for  Germany,  an¬ 
nounced  Dec.  23  he  had  resigned 
from  the  Overseas  Press  Club,  New 
York,  an  organization  of  men  and 
women  who  have  served  as  foreign 
correspondents.  Viereck  said  hb 
resignation  had  been  demanded  by  the 
club.  In  accepting  Viereck’s  resigna¬ 
tion,  Burnet  Hershey,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  organization,  declared, 
“the  members  simply  demanded  that 
he  resign.” 

■ 

EDITOR  HONORED 

P.  L.  Clark,  editor,  Norwich  (N.  Y.l 
Sun  and  the  Chenango  Telegraph,  was 
presented  with  an  American  Citizen¬ 
ship  Medal,  Dec.  16  by  the  Christ; 
Rock  Post,  2782,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  The  citation  read:  “Yo'ir 
splendid  co-operation  through  the 
columns  of  your  newspaper  in  pr®' 
senting  pertinent  facts  to  the  publb 
in  this  section  has  stamped  you  as  > 
genuine  American  citizen  who  acc^^‘ 
the  truth  of  the  great  cause  for  which 
the  V.F.W.  stands.” 

■ 

SON  TO  I.  B.  POWERS 

A  son,  their  second,  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  B.  Powers 
New  York  Hospital  Dec.  12.  ^ 
Powers  is  president  of  Joshua  “ 
Powers,  Inc.,  international  published 
representatives  with  headquarters  ® 
New  York.  Tlie  Powers  also  ha« 
one  daughter. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

**Our  concern  with  any  man  i»  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches^  hut  with  what  evidence.'*^  AUGUSTINE 

ROAD-BUILDING  FOR  DEFENSE — “Roads  rank  in  importance  with  the  soldier  and  his  weapons  as  elements  in  the 
national  defense,’'  soys  a  high-ranking  U.  S.  Army  officer.  Super-highways,  their  need,  location  and  economic 
justification  must  be  given  careful  consideration  in  present  preparedness  plans.  Farm-to-market  roads  must  be 
readied  for  speedy  transportation  of  foodstuffs  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 

Military  authorities  will  meet  with  highway  experts  at  the  38th  annual  Convention  of  the  American  Road  Builders’ 
Association  in  New  York  City,  January  27-31,  1941,  to  recommend  highway  improvements  essential  for  adequate 
national  defense.  Representatives  of  North,  South  and  Central  American  nations  will  address  the  conclave,  which 
has  “Roads  for  Defense”  as  its  theme  note.  News  about  the  Convention  program  is  being  released  to  the  press 
by  “Highway  Information  Service,"  which  covers  all  important  developments  in  the  highway  world  from  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Editors  can  obtain  this  material,  accompanied  by  mats,  cartoons  and  photographs,  without 
charge,  by  writing  Highway  Information  Service,  International  Briilding,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Modem  Kitchen  Bureau 
Promotion  , 

Two  big  promotional  campaigns  on  ( 
electric  ranges  and  water  heaters,  i 
both  of  which  stress  the  value  of  local 
newspaper  advertising  by  electric  uti¬ 
lities,  department  stores,  dealers  and 
jobbers,  are  announced  for  the  Spring 
by  The  Modern  KitcluMi  Bureau. 

The  Bureau’s  Spring  Electric  Range 
campaign,  based  on  the  theme,  “The 
He-Man  Recipe  Round-l’p,”  will 
capitalize  on  the  widespread  j)opu- 
larity  of  cooking  contests  for  men. 
The  program,  complete  with  all  types 
of  promotional  material,  features  a 
contest  for  the  local  championship  of 
each  community.  A  series  of  news¬ 
paper  mats  adapted  to  all  advertisers 
taking  part  will  be  provided. 

Huey,  Dewey  and  Louie,  Donald 
Duck’s  ])opular  nephews,  join  their 
uncle  in  the  Bureau’s  Electric  Water 
Heater  campaign,  which  is  built 
around  the  theme,  “Electric  Water 
Heater  Jubilee — biggest  year  yet  in 
electric  water  heater  •popularity.” 
This  program  stres.ses  the  use  of  a 
series  of  newspaper  advertising  mats. 

An  advance  outline  of  these  pro¬ 
grams,  in  the  form  of  plan  folders,  has 
been  distributed  to  utility  companies. 
Dealer  ]>lans  will  be  mailed  to  some 
22.000  dealers  in  January. 

Newspaper  advertising  managers 
should  get  in  touch  with  their  elec¬ 
tric  companies  to  tie  in  with  these 
two  campaigns,  which  are  bound  to 
stimulate  hx-al  advertising.  SOURCE 
— Edison  Electric  Institute. 

Petroleum  and 
"Excess  Capacity" 

Defense  of  .\merica  is  No.  1  topic 
of  conversation  in  the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry,  which  demonstrated  during 
^^orld  War  I  that  oil  fields  often  are 
as  effective  as  field  pieces  in  winning 
a  .struggle. 

It  was  the  American  petroleum  in- 
du.stry  which  in  the  “war  to  end  war” 
prwluced  and  delivered  the  fuels  and 
lubricants  which  enabled  the  Allied 
forces  to  ojjerate  at  full  capacity.  In 
the  current  conflict,  universal  me¬ 
chanization  has  made  petroleum  all 
the  more  imjwrtant,  and  there  are 
those  who  predict  the  victor  will  be 
that  nation  with  an  adequate  supply. 

^-called  “excess  capacity”  for 
which  the  American  industry  fre¬ 
quently  has  been  criticised  now  may 
prove  one  of  .\merica’s  biggest  mili¬ 
tary  as.sets.  It  means  adequate  sup- 
P  les  both  for  military  and  civilian 
need.s  plenty  of  fuels  and  lubricants 
or  tanks,  trucks,  trains,  planes, 
s  ups,  and  for  all  the  machinery  of 


war-products  industries.  It  means 
toluol,  and  synthetic  rubber  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  commercial  chemicals,  now 
easily,  cheaply’,  and  plentifully  de¬ 
rived  from  petroleum  where  once  the 
supply  was  limited  and  expensive. 

SOURCE — American  Petroleum  In¬ 
stitute. 

Railroad  Efficiency 
At  New  High  Record 

American  railroads,  from  the  staml- 
point  of  operating  efficiency,  were 
never  better  than  in  1940.  Not  only 
did  they  transport  more  freight  per 
train  than  ever  before  on  record,  but 
they  did  it  at  an  average  speed  aj)- 
proximately  62%  higher  than  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago,  and  with  an  efficiency 
in  fuel  never  before  surpassed.  This 
was  due  not  only  to  improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  operation  but  to  improvements 
in  construction  which  enable  locomo¬ 
tives  to  develop  more  power  with  less 
fuel  and  haul  more  freight  cars  hav’- 
ing  a  larger  capacity. 

Railroads  in  1940  hauled  an  aver¬ 
age  of  850  tons  of  freight  per  train, 
the  highest  on  record  and  an  increase 
of  thirty  per  cent  above  1921.  Gross 
ton  miles  and  net  ton  miles  per 
freight  train  hour  in  1940  were  ap¬ 
proximately  double  that  in  1921,  es¬ 
tablishing  new  high  records.  For  each 
IM)und  of  fuel  used  in  freight  service, 
the  railroads  in  the  past  12  months 
hauled  9  tons  of  freight  and  equip¬ 


ment  one  mile  compared  with  6  1/5 
tons  in  1921.  SOURCE — Association 
of  American  Railroads. 

Organized  Food  Supply 
For  the  Nation 

Organized  industry,  with  its  estab¬ 
lished  operations,  coordinated  direc¬ 
tion  and  broad  scojie,  becomes  an 
important  factor  in  the  determination 
of  the  American  peoj)le  to  pre.serve 
their  form  of  government  and  their 
way  of  life.  Leaders  in  many  lines  of 
production  and  distribution  have  vol¬ 
unteered  freely  their  services,  facili¬ 
ties  and  resources.  .Among  those  al¬ 
ready  closely  cooperating  in  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  program  are  the  organ¬ 
ized  multiple  unit  fcK)d  distributors. 

An  assured  food  supply  available 
when  and  where  needed  is  imperative 
not  only  for  armed  forces  but  al.so  for 
civilian  population.  .America  is  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  a  .surplus  of  most 
necessary  foods  and  also  ample  poten¬ 
tial  production  for  the  future.  But 
large  stocks  on  the  farm  or  stored  in 
central  warehouses  will  not  feed  wide¬ 
ly  stationed  armies  and  millions  of 
people  scattered  over  a  continent. 

Collection  at  strategic  points  and 
efficient,  economical  distribution  to 
every  part  of  the  country  through  es¬ 
tablished  channels  in  well  regulated 
flow  are  vital  to  the  daily  life  of  the 
Nation.  Without  such  system  there 
would  result  gluts  in  one  section  and 
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Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Air  Transport  Association 

ISa  So.  La  Sallp  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

A  neutral  f.ource  of  information,  photo- 
irraphB.  facts  and  flKures  concerning  the 
passenger,  air  mail  and  air  express  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  sixteen  major  scheduled  United 
States  Airlines  operating  domestic  and 
international  services.  Also  facts  avail¬ 
able  repardinK'  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  transport  planes  and  airway  facili¬ 
ties,  includinx  communication  systems, 
of  member  airlines.  General  and  specific 
request  from  editors  invited.  Send  for 
free  booklet  “Little  Known  Facts  About 
the  Air  Transport  Industry." 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  BldR.,  Washlnifton,  D.  C. 
Publications,  reports  and  releases  on  oper¬ 
ations  and  maintenance,  car  service,  traf¬ 
fic.  finance,  taxation,  valuation.  Library 
and  reference  material  available  to  all. 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

1‘JO  Is>xlnRton  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  T. 
Faetu.al  information,  data  and  statistics 
relatimf  to  the  electrical  industry. 

American  Petroleum  Institute, 
Department  of  rnbllc  Relations, 

.to  W.  noth  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Tr.ade  Association  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Petroleum  Industry,  interested  chlefiy 
in  teehnoloKical  and  statistical  progress. 
Send  for  samples  of  "Weekly  F^ss  Re- 


lca.«e."  presentinsj  current  data,  interestinx 
items,  on  petroleum  developments  and 
“SideliKhts  of  Industry,"  weekly  column 
of  industrial  features;  also  for  “Petro¬ 
leum  F,acts  and  Figures,”  statistical  year¬ 
book,  all  free  to  editors. 

Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Factual  information,  data  and  staistics 
relatiniir  to  the  Distilling  Industry,  reports 
from  official  sources  on  production,  con¬ 
sumption,  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 

Highway  Information  Service 

International  Bldg.,  WashinKton,  D.  C. 
A  Hisrhway  Press  Service,  publicizing 
need  of  “more,  better  and  safer  roads." 
An  educational  column,  “Down  the  Road.” 
Feature  articles,  with  mats,  cartoons  and 
photographs.  Also  highway  facts  and 
figures  and  a  monthly  publication,  "Road 
Builders’  News.”  Free  to  editors. 

National  Association  of  Food 
Chains 

726  4ackhon  Place,  N.  W., 

SVaHhington,  D.  C. 

Editors  and  writers  interested  in  discus¬ 
sing  foo<i  distribution  problems  in  these 
emergency  times  will  find  much  "food  for 
thought"  in  the  booklet,  “The  Chain  Pood 
Store.”  0|>erating  policies,  *  methods  and 
practices  are  described.  Copy  will  be  sent 
on  request. 


.scarcity  in  another,  accompanied  by 
depressed  prices  here  and  abnormally 
liigh  prices  there. 

Chain  food  stores,  through  their 
well  organized  operations  have  been 
a  stabilizing  factor  in  the  Nation’s 
food  supply.  In  emergencies  as  in 
normal  times  their  facilities  and  abili¬ 
ties  are  pledged  to  the  service  of  the 
American  people.  SOURCE  —  Na¬ 
tional  .Association  of  Food  Chains. 

Business  Was  Aided 

The  alcoholic  lieverage  industry 
was  legalized  in  19.S.S  as  an  aid  to 
general  business  recovery  from  a  de¬ 
pression  that  gripped  the  Nation  dur¬ 
ing  the  Prohibition  Era.  Since  the 
last  prohibition  year,  various  bu.siness 
indices  show  that  business  condition 
have  materially  improved. 

.At  the  close  of  the  19.S9  year  the 
following  increases  over  1932  had 
lieen  recorded:  Postal  receipts  28  per 
cent.  Bank  debits  26.5  per  cent.  Rail¬ 
road  car  loadings  16.8  per  cent.  Na¬ 
tional  income  49  per  cent,  Retail  sales 
.35  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time  the  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  industry  is  pouring  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  annually  ($1,010,384,- 
672.86  in  1939)  into  the  public  treas¬ 
uries  of  federal  and  local  governments. 

SOURCE — Distilled  Spirits  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Air  Express  Volume 
Scores  Big  Increase 

If  other  forms  of  transjKirtation  are 
a  pattern,  the  airlines  of  the  United 
States  will  derive  a  major  portion  of 
their  revenue  in  the  future  from  the 
carriage  of  “freight”  providing  the 
air  expre.ss  busine.ss  continues  its  spec¬ 
tacular  upward  trend.  On  the  basis 
of  a  261/^%  increase  in  gross  revenue 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  1940  the 
17  domestic  and  international  airlines 
this  year  will  carry  more  than  1,000,- 
000  shipments  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history. 

.Averaging  about  6^2  {xiunds,  from 
a  few  ounces  to  9,000  pounds  in 
weight,  shijiments  have  moved  over 
the  domestic  and  international  air¬ 
lines  unnoticed  by  the  millions  of  air 
travelers  who  have  flown  on  the  same 
airliners.  2,600  miles  over  night  is 
every-night  performance  for  the  serv¬ 
ice  iierformed  jointly  by  the  airlines 
and  the  Railway  Express  .Agency. 

Delivery  of  “Rush”  orders  is  now 
made  at  practically  the  same  “tele¬ 
graphic”  speed  by  which  the  order 
was  placed.  .Air  Express  has  become 
as  indisjjensable  as  the  telephone  to 
thou.sands  of  bu.siness  houses. 

SOURCE — .Air  Transport  Associa¬ 
tion. 
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Anthracite  Industries  Have  Used 
Newspaper  Ads  For  5  Years 

Production  Was  Ahead  5  Million  Tons,  or  10%, 
In  1939  Over  Previous  Year  . . .  $2,000,000 
Coordinated  Promotional  Campaign 
By  FRANK  W.  EARNEST  Jr. 

President,  Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 


AS  A  result  of  intensive  promotional 

activities,  the  Pennsylvania  anthra¬ 
cite  industry  was  in  a  greatly  im¬ 
proved  position 
by  the  end  of 
1940.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  anthracite 
is  now  used  in 
more  than  half 
of  the  central 
heating  plants  in 
operation.  More 
than  6,000,000 
homes  alone, 
housing  over  25,- 
000,000  people, 
are  today  being 
heated  with  an¬ 
thracite. 

When  one  considers  that  the  logical 
geographical  consuming  area  for  an¬ 
thracite  is  confined  to  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  section  of  the  United  States  and 
Eastern  Canada — this  favorable  record 
of  anthracite  is  all  the  more  out¬ 
standing. 

Giant  Industry 

The  anthracite  industry  is  still  a 
giant  among  America’s  basic  indus¬ 
tries  despite  the  active  competition  of 
other  fuels — oil,  gas,  electricity,  coke 
and  bituminous.  Anthracite  has  con¬ 
sistently  maintained  its  position  as  the 
third  largest  industry  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  of  the  largest  industries  in 
the  United  States.  Anthracite  employs 
more  than  100,000  men  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  mining  and  preparation 
alone.  To  these  and  other  employes, 
wages  of  more  than  $150,000,000  are 
paid  annually. 

Like  all  giant  industries,  anthracite 
has  had  major  problems,  reverses  and 
economic  adjustments  forced  upon  it 
during  the  past  several  decades.  Gen¬ 
eral  economic  conditions,  extreme 
competitive  problems  —  internal  and 
external,  and  rapidly  changing  public 
buying  habits  —  have  all  played 
a  part  in  the  tremendous  re-adjust¬ 
ments  faced  by  the  anthracite  industry 
during  the  post-war  period.  These 
changes,  together  with  the  effective 
and,  in  some  cases,  spectacular  mer¬ 
chandising  efforts  of  other  fuel  inter¬ 
ests,  resulted  in  an  appreciable  de¬ 
crease  ^in  the  total  annual  production 
of  anthracite  which  is  only  recently 
being  regained. 

In  1939,  anthracite  production  was 
approximately  5,000,000  tons  ahead  of 
the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  over 
10%.  So  it  can  be  said  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  anthracite  is  now  holding  its 
own  in  public  favor  and  is  beginning 
to  reclaim  some  of  its  lost  customers. 

The  reasons  back  of  this  favorable 
change  in  trend  for  anthracite  are  sig¬ 
nificant  to  the  home  owner  and,  par¬ 
ticularly,  to  the  Pennsylvanian.  With 
the  livelihood  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  in  Pennsylvania  de¬ 
pendent  on  what  anthracite  accom¬ 
plishes  in  1940  and  in  the  immediate 
years  to  come,  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  all  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  to  not 
only  follow  closely  the  activities  of 
the  industry,  but  also  to  support  it  in 
every  possible  way. 


The  anthracite  industry,  through 
support  of  approximately  50%  of  the 
producers,  has  for  the  past  four  years 
conducted  a  co-ordinated  promotional 
campaign.  Over  $2,000,000  has  been 
spent  on  equipment  development,  re¬ 
search,  retail  dealer  schools,  shows, 
exhibits  and  consumer  advertising. 
This  broad  promotional  campaign  has 
had  three  major  objectives: 

First:  to  regain  the  prestige  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  anthracite  in  the  minds  of 
the  public,  as  a  progressive  and  eco¬ 
nomically  vital  industry  with  a  mod¬ 
em  product  for  the  present-day  heat¬ 
ing  requirements  of  the  home  owner. 

Second:  to  equip  the  fuel  dealer  to 
more  effectively  and  profitably  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  anthracite. 

Third:  to  co-ordinate  and  augment 
the  sales  efforts  of  the  anthracite  min¬ 
ing  companies,  as  directed  both  to 


Type  of  l,000-l!ne  newspaper  advertising 
that  appeared  in  70  newspapers  with  a 
total  daily  circulation  of  10,000,000  during 
the  winter  of  1939. 

their  retail  outlets  and  to  the  consum¬ 
ing  public. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  an¬ 
thracite  industry  has  used  newspaper 
advertising  throughout  the  East  to 
further  the  popularity  of  anthracite. 
That  this  basic  promotion  was  success¬ 
ful  is  amply  proven  in  the  present  day 
status  of  the  industry  as  compared 
with  the  period  before  this  general 
promotional  program  was  undertaken. 

Increased  Acceptance 

Over  2,700  fuel  dealers  and  their 
employes  attended  training  schools 
conducted  by  Anthracite  Industries, 
Inc.,  throughout  the  East  and  in  Can¬ 
ada.  With  the  knowledge  gained  on 
the  most  effective  methods  of  promot¬ 
ing  anthracite  and  anthracite  equip¬ 
ment,  these  dealers  are  now  offering 
their  customers  better  service  and 
satisfaction  than  ever  before,  with  re¬ 
sulting  benefits  alike  to  the  public  and 
the  industry. 

There  has  been  a  definite  increased 
acceptance  of  anthracite  by  architects, 
builders,  heating  contractors  and  real¬ 


tors.  Ek^uipment  manufacturers  have 
spent  several  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  development  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  improved  anthracite  burning 
equipment. 

These  and  many  other  steps  assiire 
Pennsylvania  that  its  most  valuable 
natiiral  resource  will  find  a  larger 
market,  with  resulting  greater  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  people  of  the  state. 

These  steps  represent  a  mere  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  broad  scale  program  to 
improve  the  position  of  the  anthracite 
industry  but  the  start  has  been  made. 
The  results  to  date  justify  the  faith  of 
those  supporting  the  effort,  and,  as 
such,  should  be  a  source  of  consider¬ 
able  satisfaction  to  the  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania. 

■ 

State  Official 
Praises  Dailies 
For  Stories 

Rochester  Papers  Get 
Credit  for  Handling 
Pollution  Angles 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20— Rochester 
newspapers,  the  Times  -  Union  and 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  leading  units 
in  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  today 
were  praised  by  the  state  official  in 
charge  of  clearing  up  this  city’s  water 
pollution  scandal  which  generated 
headlines  for  a  week. 

The  state  official  is  Earl  C.  Deven- 
dorf,  associate  director.  State  Sanita¬ 
tion  Division. 

His  statement  follows: 

“The  newspapers  played  a  major 
part  in  helping  us  handle  a  critical 
situation.  They  got  the  story  and  they 
got  it  completely  and  correctly.  You 
fellows  deserve  the  highest  credit  for 
doing  a  fine  job. 

“It  was  important  that  the  public 
be  kept  informed  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  and  the  steps  being 
taken  to  overcome  the  pollution.  The 
newspapers  carried  out  that  task  ably, 
and  without  creating  undue  alarm. 
The  public  behaved  extremely  well, 
too,  imder  the  trying  condition.” 

Devendorf  was  sent  here  from  Al¬ 
bany  to  supervise  rectification  of  the 
pollution  of  Rochester’s  drinking  water 
system  resulting  from  the  infusion 
into  it  of  an  estimated  four  million 
gallons  of  untreated  Genesee  River 
water  through  the  carelessness  of  a 
city  employe.  A  valve  linking  the 
potable  system  with  the  high  pressure 
fire  fighting  system  did  the  trick. 

First  tip  on  the  story  came  about 
8  a.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  12,  when  the 
city  announced  a  “break”  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  system  causing  some  pollu¬ 
tion  and  advising  citizens  to  boil 
drinking  water  until  extent  of  the 
damage  was  ascertained. 

Truth  of  the  matter  came  out  when 
the  alert  news  editor  caught  in  a 
United  Press  dispatch  from  Albany 
the  state  health  department’s  state¬ 


ment  that  drinking  water  was  mixed  I 
with  river  water.  i 

His  thorough  knowledge  of  his  dty 
and  his  remarkable  memory  instantly 
brought  to  him  the  realization  that  the 
only  way  river  water  and  drinkino 
water  could  become  mixed  here  was 
through  a  hookup  between  the  high 
pressure  fire  system  and  the  potable 
system.  He  also  knew  that  this  hook¬ 
up  was  supposed  to  have  been  done 
away  with  years  ago. 

Reporters  running  down  this  phase 
of  the  scandal  brought  to  light  the 
fact  that  negligent  city  administra¬ 
tions  had  not  carried  out  this  separa¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  a  trickle  of  pollution, 
the  high  pressure  system  was  literally 
jamming  river  water  through  the 
drinking  system. 

Efforts  of  the  city  administration  to 
minimize  the  extent  of  the  pollution 
and  the  time  it  was  going  on  al» 
were  completely  defeated  by  hard¬ 
hitting  beat  and  legmen,  who  brought 
out  the  duration  of  the  pollution  as 
more  than  14  hours. 

Some  of  the  headlines  resulting 
were:  dismissal  of  the  city  water 
works  head  and  one  aide;  innocula- 
tion  of  citizens  against  typhoid 
through  emergency  clinics  set  up 
throughout  the  city  and  surrounding 
suburban  towns;  immediate  program 
of  complete  severance  of  the  two  sys¬ 
tems;  drastic  chemical  purification 
measures;  historic  angle  (same  thing 
happened  in  1910)  and  the  state’s 
forceful  intervention. 

■ 

Advertisers,  Agencies, 
Media  Are  Listed 

Standard  Advertising  Register  this 
week  lists  the  following  new  adver¬ 
tisers,  their  agencies  and  the  media 
to  be  employed: 

Argus,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — Cameras 
&  Optical  Equipment — Evans  Associates  Inc. 
22S  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.— M.  J 
Evans.  Acet.  Exec. — Distr. :  Natl. — Appro 
$70,000 — using  Magazines,  Trade  Papers. 

Bundy  Tubing  Co.,  10951  Hem  St.,  Detroit 
— “Metal  Tubing” — Brooke,  Smith,  French  4 
Dorrance,  Inc.,  82  E.  Hancock  Ave.,  Pe 
troit,  Mich. 

Curtis-Stephens-Embry  Co.,  Inc.,  702  No- 
8th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. — Shoes — Abbott  Kim¬ 
ball  Co.,  Inc.,  250  Park  Ave.,  New  YoHi 
City — using  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Direct 
by  Mail — Distr.:  National. 

Killinger  Company,  Marlon,  Va. — Covers 
for  Bottles — Loeb  Adver.  Agency,  Norris 
Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga. — using  Newspapers,  Maga¬ 
zines,  Trade  Papers,  Direct  by  Mail,  Busines' 
Pubs. — Appro.  $6,000 — Distr.:  National. 

Lord  Tarletcm  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.— 
II.  W.  Fairfax  Adver.  Agency,  Inc.,  551 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City — Natt  S.  Ensler, 
Acet.  Exec. — Appro.  10  to  $15,000.00 — using 
Newspapers,  Magazines. 

Michigan  Mushroom  Co.,  Niles.  Mich.— 
“Canned  Mushrooms,  Cream  of  Mushroom 
Soup  &  Stcxrk” — Mitchell-Faust  Adver.  (^, 
230  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. — using 
Newspapers,  Radio. 

Popper-Morson  Co.,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City — “Peter  Hagen’s  Rock  &  Rg*" 
— Winer  Company,  205  East  42nd  St.,  Ne* 
York  City — using  Newspapers. 

Milius  Shoe  Co.,  2235  O’Fallon  St,  St 
Louis,  Mo. — Olian  Advertising  Co.,  Boat¬ 
men’s  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — using 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Trade  Papers. 

T.  F.  Washburn  Co.,  2244  No.  Elston  St, 
Chicago — “Washburn’s  Water  Resistant  Pnot 
Wax” — Edward  L.  Sedgwick  Co.,  Alli“tc 
Life  Bldg.,  Peoria,  Ill. — Geo.  W.  HugheSi 
Acet.  Exec. — using  Newspapers,  Radio. 

PLAN  GRADUATE  CLUB 

Columbia,  Mo.,  Dec.  23 — Organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  Graduate  Journalism  Club 
was  formulated  last  week  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  preliminary  plans  call  for 
adopting  a  Greek  letter  name  and  na¬ 
tional  expansion  among  Graduate 
Schools  of  Journalism.  Dean  Fr^ 
L.  Martin  of  the  School  of  Joumali^ 
outlined  a  suggested  plan  of  stiw 
for  the  club,  and  seminars,  round  talw 
discussions,  and  an  exchange  and  col¬ 
laboration  of  ideas  will  be  the  9^ 
of  the  study  program  for  this  year. 
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Radio  Answers  the  Call 
of  Total  Defense 

W  itlu*haract«*rij9tk's|M*«*(l. ratlit)ii>rt‘s|Mnuling to  ViinTicaii-fontrolliMl  radio  company.  K(.A  lias 
the  call  of  national  defense.  Knrollcd  to  serve  cstaldislied  a  world-wide  conimiinieations 
the  public  interest  and  to  fortify  the  Nation's  s\  stem,  independent  <d  all  foreiirn  interests,  and 
invisible  life-lines  of  conimunieation  are:  has  pioiu'ered  in  the  ereation  ami  ilevelopmenl 

Keseareh.  Knjtineerinji,  Mamifaetiiriiifi,  Broad-  ol  a  new  art  and  a  new  industry.  'I'odaN.eaeh 
I'astin^,  International  (lireuits.Ship-and-Shore  of  its  services  is  eipiipped  ami  read>  for  action 
Stations.  'I'he  Radio  ( lor|M)ration  of  America  in  the  first  line  of  \meriea"s  total  defense  on 
w  as  orjtani/ed  in  1019.  as  an  Anieri<*an-ow  ned.  land.  sea.  and  in  the  air. 


RCA  CALLS  TUL  ROLL  OF  ITS  SERVICES  TO  THE  NA'ITON: 


WOKI.D-WIDK  COMMUMCA  I  IOINS 

Vital  t<»  ili‘l«*iiM‘  and  r«iiimierc»%  R(y\  ujR'ralff  2  l-ln>iir 
diriHi  (-(iiniiiiiniralioii  >t*r\  icr  lo  I'l  roimtri**-.  I  Ids 
M*r\icf  a\(iids  llie  ••ciisorstup.  iTrors.  and  <lfla\s 
Kldrli  iMif:lil  ocnir  at  rrla)  |M)inls.  Thr  Nation  is 
|iroli‘ctt‘d  against  (li«‘  loss  droverseas  rotnniiinii-alions 
through  ili«‘  i'nllin»  oi'  siilitnarinr  rald^-  in  war-linit*. 
SuppliMiuMilin^  lln‘si-  •'lolif-fiirdliiif!  cliannels.  RCA 
ojuTatfs  a  donifstic  radiolflffiraph  sssl«-in  that  links 
12  kf\  i'iti«“s  in  the  I  tdlod  States. 

>1 A K li\ K  Ct  »\I  VI I  NK ; A'l  It  »\S 

Lite  anil  property  at  sea  are  unarded  l>v  mod«-rn  radio 
eoastal  stations  and  radio-ei|nip|H‘d  ships,  hlifiliteen 
hundred  Ameriran  ships  are  eipiipped  with  RCA  appa¬ 
ratus.  I  he  shore-lines  ot  the  1  nited  .''tates  are  I  ringed 
with  radio  heaeon  transmitters  to  fiuide  the  Meet  and 
'hippiiif:  in  Anieriean  waters.  Ameriran  ships  do  not 
have  to  de|H-nd  upon  lorei^n-eontrolled  means  ol 
eonimimieation  to  send  messafies  home. 

BROADCAS'l'INt; 

K(.A  pioneered  in  estahlishinp  the  first  nation-wide 
network  ot  hroadeastine.  The  National  Rroadeastini.' 
Coin|tanv.  iorined  in  IM2d.  todav  serves  an  Ameriran 
radio  aiidienre  throneh  .lO.tKMt.tMK)  rereivins;  sets. 
NB(  prov  ides  these  listeners  with  serious  and  po|iiilar 
niusir.  nows  and  information,  drama  and  eduration. 
puhlir  loruins  and  religions  servires.  I  nder  the 
\nieriran  svstem  ol  hroadrastin*'.  the  finest  and  most 


extensive  variety  ol  programs  to  Im‘  had  anv  where  in 
the  world  is  free  to  the  lislniine  pnhlir.  Thr  rirhrsi 
Ilian  cannot  ha\  a  hat  the  fioorcst  man  iicts  free  h\  radio. 

NH('  hroadrastin*;  servire  is  also  maintained 
interiiatioiiallv.  hv  short  wave,  and  helps  to  strengthen 
»ood-w  ill  and  rnitural  and  eronomir  relations  hetween 
the  Ameriras.  and  with  other  parts  ol  the  world. 

An  informed  pnhlir  opinion,  promoted  hv  a  free 
press  and  a  free  system  of  hroadrastin^.  is  a  hi*;hlv 
important  national  asset  in  total  delense. 

vi\?Ni  KAcri  kim; 

The  R( !  \  MannfarturinrI  !ompanv  operates  live  plants, 
stralejiirallv  located  at  Camden  and  Harrison.  N.  ,1.. 
Indianapolis  and  Rloomiii^ton.  Ind..  and  Hidiv  vvood. 
California.  Within  the  vear  the  rompanv  hasinvested 
millions  of  dollars  in  expansion  to  larilitate  prodnrtion 
and  rapid  lilliitfi  of  orders  from  the  Vrmv  and  Navy. 
Marhiiierv  is  reared  for  national  delense  in  addition 
to  providin':  for  normal  ropiirements  id  the  pnhiie. 

KKSKAKCli  AM)  km;i\kkkim; 

Thronrh  srienre  ami  researeh.  tin-  RCA  Lihoratorie.- 
are  enrolleil  in  the  national  ileleiise.  Researeh  in 
elertronirs.  vvave  propapition.  iidevision.  tarsimile. 
ar’oustirs.  optics,  ami  in  other  lielils  has  opened  new 
servii'es  ami  extemli-d  the  si’ope  id  existinr  services, 
hoth  eommerrial  ami  militarv. 

No  lonrer  must  an  av  iator  "just  look  to  the  rroiimr' 
to  limi  his  wav  to  a  target  or  to  his  base.  He  may  fiv 


ami  lami  hlind  hv  railio.  I  he  electron  mirroseo|*e. 
a  proilurt  id  H(’\  l.ahoratories.  is  a  new  uiean-  to 
help  protect  the  national  welfare  as  it  open-  new 
horizons  for  harteriidorist.  i  hemist.  jdivsirisi  ami 
imhistrialisi.  In  these  and  manv  other  wavs,  railio 
research  in  (H-ace-timehas  hnilt  new  htilwarksol  delense 
for  our  Nation. 

INVE.VI'IO.NS  AM)  THEIR  USE 

RC.\  licenses  manv  other  inaniilactiirers  to  use  its 
inventions  and  patents.  Rv  makinr  them  widelv 
availahle.  R(!/\  has  helped  to  create  an  imhistrv  as 
well  as  an  art. 

Throurh  this  licensing  poliev  the  radio  imhistrv  has 
access  to  results  ol  the  researeh  of  RllA  Lihoratories. 
In  this  wav.  competition  has  heen  stimulated,  and 
nnineroiis  sources  id  sn|i|ilv  opened  to  the  puhlic  and 
the  ( .ov  ernnient. 

EVlIM.OVEES 

Uihor  relations  hetween  R(!A  and  its  emplo)»-es  are 
excelh-nt.  Kmplovment  in  the  RCA  organization  in 
MHO  increased  from  22.(KM)  to  2i.lKM)  emplovces. 
I’rincipal  olliceis  and  manv  emplovees  of  RC.A  are 
memhers  ol  the  \rmv  ami  Navv  Reserves. 

For  21  vears  the  pioneerini:  ellorts  and  services  ol 
RCA  hav  e  salecna riled  American  preeminence  in  radio. 

coiilinucn  lo  nerve  the  /mhlie  interest  ami  is 
fully  pre/Hireil  iiinl  reiiily  to  curry  on  in  the  Jirst 
line  of  lotnl  defense! 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 

RADIO  CriA  (1^^  NEW  YORK 
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TELL  INDUSTRY'S  STORY  TO  THE  READERS  OF 
AMERICA'S  NEWSPAPERS 

Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cincinnati  Enqvurer  •  Fall 
River  Herald  News  •  Johnstown  Democrat  •  Johnstown  Tribune 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  Scranton  Times 


t 


Westchester-Macy  Newspapers 


-f 


FHOTUUKAFHS  by  Frltzschr  KrothfrH.  Inr.  ( 1 )  Field  of  Jasmine  in  Southern  France. 
(2)  Distillery  of  Pine  Oils  in  Austrian  Tyrol;  by  Coty,  Inr.,  (3)  Arins;  and  curing  of 
perfumes,  (4)  Laboratory.  (6)  $60,000  in  essential  oil  concentrates,  (9)  Powder  refining' 
machine,  (12),  (13)  Packaging.  (16)  I^partment  store  counter  display.  (16)  At  cosmetics 
counter;  by  Richard  Hndnut  (6)  Perfume  chemist.  (14)  Window  display;  oy  Bristol- 
Myers  (7)  Plant  at  Hillside.  N.  J.;  by  t’olgate-Poimoilve-Peot  Co.  and  J.  Von  Mikios, 
Fhd.  (10),  (11)  Tube  filling  machines:  by  Helena  Roblnsteln  (8)  Sifting  Face  Powders: 
by  The  Ameriran  Hairdresser  )17»  Bcaidy  Parlor  Cosmetics  Display. 
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Phoenixville,  Pa.,  Dec.  23 — Starting  Establishing  a  unique  service  to  the 
a  campaign  with  an  announced  con-  disabled,  the  Son  Diego  (Cal.)  Unio, 
tribution  of  $100  toward  the  purchase  has  annoimced  creation  of  a  penm. 
of  an  ambulance  for  the  British-  nent  “wheelchair  fund,”  contributions 
American  Ambulance  Committee,  the  to  which  will  be  \ised  to  supply  con. 
Phoenixville  Republican  —  using  no  \eyance6  for  crippled  persons  whose 
other  method  than  solicitation  through  need  has  been  verified  by  the  news- 
its  columns — raised  $1,350  within  four  paper.  The  fund  is  an  attempt  of  the 
days.  This  amount,  after  purchasing  Union  to  systematize  this  type  of 
one  ambulance,  provided  $300  for  conation  to  the  unfortimate,  who  have 
maintenance,  and  the  car  and  fimd  received  in  the  last  two  years  200 
were  presented  to  a  town  in  England  chairs  through  individual  published 
as  a  gift  from  the  people.  appeals. 


UNION  TO  AID  IN  ADVERTISING  DRESS  INDUSTRY 


Conferring  on  campaign  for  dress  industry  are,  I.  to  r.:  Henry  Silver,  chairman,  Na¬ 
tional  Dress  Mfrs.  Assn.;  Anson  Lowitx,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.;  A.  Goodman,  Affi¬ 
liated  Dress  Mfrs.;  Julius  Hochman,  gen.  mgr..  Dress  Joint  Board;  Sam  Zahn,  ADM. 


PROBABLY  one  of  the  most  unique  8.6%  of  department  store  sales  is  for 
advertising  promotion  campaigns  women’s  undergarments  while  only 
ever  contemplated,  and  the  only  one  6.7%  is  spent  on  dresses, 
to  which  a  labor  \inion  ever  contrib-  Pointing  out  that  “Paris  just  didn’t 
uted,  is  that  now  imder  advisement  for  happen,”  suggestions  were  made  for  a 
the  $350,000,000  dress  industry  in  promotion  program  to  attain  the  fol- 
New  York  City.  lowing  five  objectives: 

Definite  plans  have  not  been  adopted  1.  To  make  New  York  City  the 


ployer  associations.  It  is  reported  the  City. 

campaign  proposed  will  approximate  4.  To  increase  total  dress  sales. 
$1,700,000.  5.  To  foster  a  desire  for  better 

The  committee  consists  of  Julius  dresses. 

Hochman,  general  manager  of  the  Mr.  Hochman  told  Editor  &  Pub- 

Dress  Joint  Board,  and  thi^  members  lisher  that  “as  the  promotion  pro- 

each  to  be  appointed  by  the  three  as-  gram  develops  all  media  will  be  used 

sociations  of  manufacturers  and  job-  including  newspapers.” 

bers,  the  Afiiliated  Dress  Mfrs.  Inc.,  ^  ^  J 

the  National  Dress  Mfrs.  Assn.  Inc.,  His  Trril  SgIIGS 

and  the  Popular  Priced  Mfrs.  Group  ni  *  T> 

Inc.  Managers  of  these  associa-  ^ulXlOSt  DOOlYlGrCtTl^S 
tions  are  Morris  Kolchin,  I.  Agree  and  C.  A.  Paul,  courthouse  reporter  for 
Louis  Rubin,  respectively.  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  wrote  a 

Formation  of  the  committee  followed  series  of  articles  imder  the  general 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hochman,  who  heading  “How  to  Stay  Out  of  Jail,” 
presented  to  the  employers  the  union’s  based  on  actual  court  records  of  per- 
recommendation  for  expanding  em-  sons  who  had  been  convicted  of  crimes 
ployment  and  production  in  “New  at  Charlotte  but  who  had  never  paid 
York’s  first  and  largest  industry.”  penalties  assigned  them — for  one  rea- 
The  industry-wide  conference,  at-  son  or  another  and  through  one  ave- 1 
tended  by  more  than  40  representatives  nue  of  escape  or  another, 
of  2,100  employers  and  85,000  organized  When  the  series  was  well  under 
dressmakers,  was  the  second  to  be  way  he  was  served  with  a  summons 
held  in  negotiations  for  a  new  collec-  to  appear  in  superior  court  to  show 
tive  agreement  to  supplant  the  em-  cause  why  he  should  not  be  cited  in 
ployer-employe  pact  which  expires  contempt  of  court  for  the  series.  He 
Jan.  31,  1941.  appear^  with  his  attorney  in  cham- 

“Industry  planning  through  collec-  bers,  explained  that  his  use  of  the 

word  “court”  in  the  series  referred 
to  the  general  machinery  of  the  court 
and  not  to  any  particular  judge,  and 
the  matter  was  dropped.  The  series 


Tallin! 


Factory  whistles  instead  of  bugles  call  them  to  work; 

their  instructor  is  an  experienced  mechanic  instead  of  a 
drill  sergeant.  Nevertheless,  these  young  apprentices  of 
industry  are  training  for  defense;  they  are  enlisted  in  the 
nation’s  preparedness  program  just  as  though  they  were 
learning  “right  shoulder  arms’’  and  the  business  end  of  a  gun. 

For  along  with  soldiers,  sailors,  and  aviators,  the  United 
States  needs  guns,  tanks,  ships,  and  planes  for  them  to  use. 
It  needs  searchlights,  radio  transmitters,  range  finders, 
torpedoes — manufactured  articles  that  require  the  best 
efforts  of  skilled  mechanics.  And  it  needs  them  in  a  hurry. 

That’s  why  industry’s  apprentice  courses  are  humming 
today.  It  takes  months  to  make  a  passable  soldier,  but  it 
takes  even  longer  to  train  a  machinist.  And  American 
industry  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  provide  the 
trained  manpower  on  which,  to  such  a  large  extent,  the 
success  of  the  American  armament  program  depends. 

General  Electric  scientists,  engineers,  and  skilled  wor’.:- 
men  have,  for  more  than  60  years,  been  working  together 
to  make  electricity  more  useful  in  America’s  peacetime 
economy.  Today  their  numbers  are  being  reinforced  by 
new  recruits,  as  electricity  is  turned  to  the  new  task  of 
defending  the  benefits  it  has  helped  to  create. 


efficient  production  methods,”  Mr. 

Hochman  said.  “In  fact,  promotion  is  .  .  -  -  .  , 

the  Ninnber  One  item  on  the  industrial  continued  to  its  planned  conclusion, 
program  which  the  union  is  proposing  ,  . .  . ,  — 

to  the  manufacturers.  We  know  that  NEW  TYPE  DRESS 
the  time  is  gone  when  every  buyer  The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
in  America  blazed  a  trail  to  the  New  recently  adopted  a  new  type  dress. 
York  showrooms.  Today,  in  Chicago,  Head  letters,  formerly  Gothic  caps, 
St.  Louis  and  elsewhere,  manufac-  are  being  set  in  Vogue,  upper  and 
turers  have  joined  together  for  joint  lower,  with  the  top  heads  set  flush  to 
promotional  efforts,  and  New  York  the  column  rule,  and  decks  slightly 
must  do  the  same.”  indented.  Body  type  is  set  in  Ideal, 

As  part  of  the  union’s  work  in  sur-  seven-point  on  a  7%-point  slug,  rep- 
veying  the  promotion  possibilities  for  resenting  a  change  from  Ideal  type, 
the  industry,  Mr.  Hoclman  explained  seven-point  on  a  seven-point  slug, 
that  he  had  consulted  the  advertising  .  . 

agency  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  JOINS  LEGION  PUBLICITY 

Mrs.  Stanley  Resor,  advertising  ex-  Richard  Seelye  Jones,  who  had  been 


G-E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  dollars  for  every  dollar  they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 
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SILENT  NIGHT  DESERT  PALMS  MIRAGE 


Verne  Marshall  Asks  Aid 
To  Compete  With  White 


AN  ANTI-WAR  campaign,  launched 
this  week  by  the  No  Foreign  War 
Committee  with  50  full-page  news¬ 
paper  ads.  has  involved  two  nation¬ 
ally  prominent  newspaper  editors  on 
the  vital  question  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Verne  Marshall,  chairman  of  the  No 
Foreign  War  Committee  and  editor 
of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette, 
hinted  broadly  in  the  (Committee  ads 
that  to  succe^  in  keeping  this  coun¬ 
try  out  of  war  he  and  his  organization 
would  have  to  compete  directly  with 
the  William  Allen  White  Committee 
to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the 
Allies.  Mr.  White,  one  of  the  best 
known  newspaper  editors  in  the  U.  S., 
is  editor  of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Ga¬ 
zette.  (Newspaper  adverti-^ements  of 
his  committee  have  appeared  since 
last  June  and  at  one  time  received  the 
verbal  approval  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt.) 

Appealing  for  financial  support.  Mr. 
Marshall  wrote;  “We  cannot  much 
longer  compete  against  the  resources 
supporting  the  William  Allen  White 
Committee  to  Defend  America  By 
Aiding  the  Allies.  Our  funds  will  be 
inadequate  unless  there  is  substantial 
aid  at  once  from  patriotic  Americans.” 

"We  lowans  are  not  millionaires, 
and^  we  are  thinking  only  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  ’  Mr.  Marshall  said  elsewhere  in 
the  same  advertisement. 

Mr.  Marshall  told  newspapermen 
that  Mr.  White  had  refused  an  offer 
to  debate  the  question  of  aid  to  Britain 
and  the  possible  involvement  of  the 
U.  S.  in  the  European  war. 

White  Denies  War  Aims 
On  the  same  day  that  the  No  Foreign 
War  Committee  ads  broke  in  the  50 
newspapers.  Scripps-Howard  news- 
^pers  carried  a  statement  by  Mr. 
White  denying  that  he  and  his  com¬ 
mittee  favor  convoys  with  British 
wips  or  American  ships  or  repeal  of 
the  Johnson  Act  and  parts  of  the 
Neutrality  Act. 

fn  lus  article,  written  in  response 
^  a  query  on  his  war  views  by  Roy 
^ward,  editor  of  the  World-Telegram, 
Mr.  White  said  that  he  had  joined  the 


committee  to  help  keep  the  U.  S.  out 
of  war. 

“War  would  defeat  the  first  and  last 
end  for  which  our  committee  is  or¬ 
ganized.  and  would  bring  on  a  30- 
year  conflict.”  he  wrote.  “The  Yanks 
are  not  coming  because  if  they  went 
to  war  they  would  lose  our  cause. 
That  is  my  firm,  unshakable  belief.” 

Mr.  White  admitted  that  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  committee  who  are  not  of¬ 
ficial  representatives  may  be  “mar¬ 
tial  minded.” 

“To  condemn  all  of  us  for  our  more 
belligerent  brethren  is  as  fooli.sh  and 
unfair  as  it  would  be  to  call  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  appeasers  be- 
cau.se  Joe  Kennedy  gave  Roosevelt  the 
Judas  kiss.”  Mr.  White  wrote. 

Writing  directly  for  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  White  concluded:  “I  hope  you 
know  that  I  am  not  a  liar  and  I  hope 
you  feel  that  I  am  not  a  sucker,  and 
I  trust  you  will  believe  what  I  am 
writing.” 

Appeals  for  Funds 

Copy  for  the  No  Foreign  War  Com¬ 
mittee  ads  was  based  frankly  on  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  funds  to  support  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  newspaper  advertising. 

“Until  now  the  money  and  credit 
of  the  newspaper  with  which  I  am 
identified  out  in  Iowa.”  Mr.  Marshall 
wrote,  “has  financed  this  entire  cam¬ 
paign  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of 
war,  at  the  .same  time  completely  pre¬ 
serving  the  honor,  dignity,  and  power 
which  are  inherently  America’s.” 

Proctor  M.  Fiske,  director  of  publi¬ 
city  for  the  No  Foreign  War  Commit¬ 
tee,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  on  Dec. 
26  that  responses  to  the  first  series  of 
ads  contained  contributions  ranging 
from  a  dime  to  $4,000  and  were  still 
coming  in.  Mr.  Fiske  said  that  a  sec¬ 


ond  series  of  ads.  appearing  under  the 
question  headline,  “Happy  New 
Year?",  would  break  in  newspapers  in 
57  cities  and  towns  Dec.  30.  Although 
enough  contributions  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  to  finance  the  .<^econd  ads.  Mr. 
Fiske  added,  the  cost  would  probably 
be  met  by  Mr.  Marshall  and  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette.  He  said  that  a  group 
of  New  York  business  men  had  offered 
to  sponsor  further  advertisements  by 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  Marshall  is  a  war  veteran  and 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner.  During  the 
First  World  War  he  served  as  an  am¬ 
bulance  driver  with  the  French  Army 
at  Verdun  and  later  rose  from  private 
to  first  lieutenant  in  the  American 
army.  He  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1938  for  this  anti-graft  cam¬ 
paign  in  Cedar  Rapids.  Mr.  Marshall, 
who  has  been  in  newspaper  work  since 
1908,  is  the  father  of  six  children. 

■ 

Illinois  Group 
Votes  to  Continue 
I  &  I  Ad  Program 

Directors  of  Illinois  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Markets  recently  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  maintain  the  frequency 
program  of  the  I  &  I  discount  plan, 
changing  one  phase  of  it  for  faster 
and  more  satisfactory  operation.  The 
change  involves  establishment  of  a 
separate  fund  for  the  payment  of  fre¬ 
quency  discounts  to  advertisers  when 
earned,  direct  from  the  central  office 
in  Springfield. 

It  is  expected  this  fund  will  elimi¬ 
nate  several  operations  and  speed  up 
payment  of  earned  discounts  more 
than  50%.  The  Iowa  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  annual  meeting  is  scheduled 
for  Jan.  3.  At  that  time,  Iowa  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  I  &  I  plan  will  consider  the 
proposal  adopted  by  the  Illinois  group. 

Paul  L.  Gorham,  general  manager 
of  Illinois  Markets,  reported  a  marked 


INTERNATIONAL  CONTINUES  $50  NEWSPRINT  PRICE 

R.  J.  CULLEN,  president  of  International  Paper  Company,  stated  Monday, 
that  International’s  current  domestic  newsprint  price,  which  is  now  fixed 
through  March,  1941,  at  $50  per  ton  delivered  in  New  York,  will  be  extended 
throughout  the  second  quarter  of  next  year.  Mr.  Cullen  said  that  Interna¬ 
tional’s  domestic  prices  for  newsprint  are  still  the  same  as  they  were  before 
the  war.  Price  Brothers,  the  Donnaconda  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  and  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Co.  made  similar  announcements. 


increase  in  the  number  of  accounts 
using  the  I  &  I  frequency  discount 
plan  during  the  past  year.  He  said 
129  accounts  had  used  the  program  in 
1940  as  compared  with  77  accounts 
in  19.39. 

The  I  &  I  frequency  plan  allows  the 
advertiser  to  use  any  individual  paper, 
or  all  members,  as  he  may  desire,  with 
a  discount  payable  in  cash,  not  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  order  or  rate,  at  the 
clo.se  of  any  13  consecutive  weeks  or 
more.  Pavment  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  gross  lina.ge.  minimum  50  lines  per 
week,  and  must  be  earned  on  a  con¬ 
sistent  or  frequency  basis  of  at  least 
one  ad  per  week  for  13,  26  or  52-week 
periods. 

Among  the  other  recommendations 
approved  by  the  Illinois  group  for  the 
coming  year’s  activity  were  four  divi¬ 
sional  meetings,  issuance  of  linage 
comparison  reports,  meetings  of  the 
advisory  committee,  a  repetition  of 
consumer  surveys  on  individual  mar¬ 
kets  and  state-wide  basis,  and  a  dis¬ 
tribution  survey  among  leading  retail 
outlets. 

New  directors  elected  were  William 
B.  Hamel.  Mattooa  Journal-Gazette, 
and  Charles  W.  Hoefer.  Aurora  Bea- 
con-Neics,  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused 
by  the  resignations  of  Arthur  E.  Hall. 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  E.  C.  Hewes, 
Danville  Commercial-News.  Those  in 
attendance  were  President  A.  O.  Lind¬ 
say,  Quincy  Herald-Whig;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Joe  M.  Bunting,  Bloomington 
Pantograph;  Secretary  -  Treasurer  F. 
Ward  Just,  Waukegan  News  -  Sun; 
John  W.  Potter,  Rock  Island  Argus; 
Harry  A.  Sward,  Moline  Dispatch; 
P.  H.  Wire,  East  St.  Louis  Journal; 
Mrs.  Allyne  V.  Nugent,  Lincoln  Eve¬ 
ning  Courier;  Preston  F.  Grandon, 
LaSalle  Post-Trihune,  and  Loring 
Merwin,  Pantagraph,  all  directors  of 
Illinois  Markets. 

Papers  to  Get  35%  of 
Schick  Space  Budget 

Approximately  35%  of  the  1941  space 
budget  of  Schick  Dry  Shaver,  Inc., 
will  be  spent  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  Editor  &  Publisher  learned  this 
week.  Of  this  amount  about  20%  will 
go  for  straight  newspaper  advertising 
and  about  15%  will  be  set  aside  for 
a  co-operative  advertising  allowance 
to  retailers.  Schick  will  share  the  re¬ 
tailers’  advertising  expense  on  a  50-50 
basis. 
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L.  A.  Street  Railway  Using 
Institutionals  2nd  Year 


Unusual  Newspaper  Campaign 
Discusses  Company's  Part  in 
Community,  Employes'  Roles 


By  ken  TAYLOR 

CLOSEST  to  the  public  in  day-to-day 

contacts  of  any  public  utility,  the 
street  railway  system  still  has  a  story 
to  tell  in  humanizing  itself  and  per¬ 
sonalizing  its  employes.  In  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  Los  Angeles  Railway, 
this  story  can  be  told  efficiently  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  communities  it  serves. 

It  was  a  desire  to  give  the  public 
a  better  understanding  of  how  the 
traction  wheels  go  ’round,  the  part 
the  railway  plays  in  the  city’s  eco¬ 
nomic  life,  and  its  contributions  to 
civic  development  that  started  the 
Los  Angeles  Railway  on  an  institu¬ 
tional  newspaper  campaign  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Its  apparent 
success  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that 
the  board  of  directors  last  week  voted 
to  continue  the  campaign  for  another 
year,  possibly  enlarging  it  to  in¬ 
clude  other  media. 

10-Inch  Copy 

While  neither  the  railway  nor  its 
agency  have  announced  the  cost  of 
the  campaign,  on  the  basis  of  the  70 
papers  in  which  it  runs,  including  the 
metropolitan  dailies  and  the  weeklies 
and  semi-weeklies  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood  community  in  and  adjacent  to 
territory  served,  it  probably  runs 
around  $25,000  a  year.  The  copy  it¬ 
self  is  comparatively  modest,  being 
standardized  at  one  column  10  inches, 
and  it  is  scheduled  to  run  every  other 
week  in  each  paper  but  staggered  so 
that  part  of  the  list  runs  it  one  week 
and  part  the  next. 

At  the  inception,  the  copy  was 
purely  institutional.  Separate  ads 
pointed  out  that  the  railway’s  payroll 
of  more  than  $6,000,000  a  year  is  an 
asset  to  the  city;  that  its  tax  bill  is 
more  than  $1,000,000  a  year;  the  part 
the  railway  played  in  helping  the  city 
to  grow;  that  it  paves  and  maintains 
the  paving  of  40%  of  the  streets  along 
which  its  lines  run. 

Another  series  talked  about  the 
personnel,  and  was  based  on  letters 
received  from  patrons  complimenting 
out-of-the-line-of-duty  actions  by 
motormen,  conductors  and  coach 
drivers,  and  mentioning  the  men  by 
name  and  number. 

A  somewhat  similar  series  was  de¬ 
signed  to  show  that  railway  em¬ 
ployes  are  human,  own  homes,  send 
their  children  to  school  and  take  an 
active  part  in  their  city’s  life. 

One  series  took  readers  behind  the 
scenes,  described  how  the  shops,  the 
auditing  department,  and  executive 
offices  function,  and  how  schedules  are 
maintained. 

Selling  Note 

Recently  the  tone  has  shifted  to  a 
semi-selling  note.  The  current  re¬ 
leases  are  in  two  alternating  series, 
one  headed  “I  Ride  the  Cars,”  show¬ 
ing  that  patrons  come  from  the  ranks 
of  professional  men,  business  execu¬ 
tives  and  merchants,  as  well  as  from 
the  working  classes.  The  other  is  de¬ 
voted  to  descriptions  of  points  of  in¬ 
terest  along  the  lines,  each  ad  de¬ 
scribing  which  cars  to  take  to  reach 
the  attraction.  The  first  series  is  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  the  use  of 
street  cars  for  work;  the  second  for 
pleasure. 


One  series  with  a  humorous  slant 
got  off  to  a  good  start,  but  the  war 
forced  a  halt.  Elach  of  the  series  had 
an  imaginary  foreign-born  citizen  as 
its  hero,  and  showed  how  changing  to 
street  car  transportation  helped 
straighten  out  their  love-life,  business 
or  general  problems.  But  when  things 
began  to  get  tough  in  Europe,  said 
Fred  Hammel  of  the  Hammel  and 
Hammel  agency  which  handles  the  ac¬ 
count,  it  became  harder  and  harder  to 
poke  even  innocent  fun  at  the  na¬ 
tives  of  those  countries. 

The  copy  has  a  seasonal  approach 
when  appropriate.  In  July  one  ad 
suggested  a  month’s  vacation  from 
driving  in  downtown  traffic  for  mo¬ 
torists.  Over  the  holidays  a  special 
Christmas  ad  and  a  special  New 
Year’s  ad  are  being  run,  one  human¬ 
izing  the  company,  and  the  other 
personalizing  the  employe.  These  ads 
are  the  exception  to  the  alternate 
week  release,  running  in  succeeding 
weeks  in  all  papers. 

Talks  of  Fare  Increases 
Occasionally  an  ad  will  bear  some¬ 
thing  of  a  direct  relation  to  one  of  the 
railway’s  problems  of  today,  that  of 
obtaining  more  revenue.  Such  was 
the  ad  contrasting  the  street  railway 
system  of  1877,  when  horse  cars  op¬ 
erated  over  five  miles  of  track  for  a 
5-cent  fare,  with  the  present-day  sys¬ 
tem  when  hundreds  of  modern  cars 
operate  over  370  miles  of  track  in  a 
city  that  contains  448  square  miles,  at 
an  average  fare  (including  tokens, 
weekly  passes  and  school  tickets)  of 
less  than  5  cents.  The  copy  points 
out  that  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
in  the.se  63  years,  costs  of  railroad 
materials  and  supplies,  wages  and 
taxes  have  increased,  and  the  average 
length  of  ride  trebled,  with  the  infer¬ 
ence  at  least  that  there  is  just 
ground  for  recently -requested  fare 
increases. 

The  street  railway’s  campaign  is 
supervised  by  L.  A.  Reeves,  director 
of  its  bureau  of  public  service,  and  is 
planned  and  written  by  Max  J.  and 
Fred  Hammel,  father-and-son  part¬ 
ners  of  the  Hammel  and  Hammel 
agency. 

While  it  is  admittedly  difficult  to 
trace  specific  results  to  institutional 
campaigns  of  this  kind,  both  the  rail¬ 
way  and  the  agency  believe  that  the 
series  is  making  itself  felt.  Most 
tangible  evidence,  perhaps,  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  tone  of  letters  received 
from  patrons  in  recent  months  has 
been  less  critical  and  more  construc¬ 
tive,  indicating  that  street  car  riders 
are  beginning  to  look  at  the  utility 
objectively.  That  the  advertising  is 
serving  its  purpose  is  indicated  by  the 
action  of  the  company  in  extending 
its  life  another  year. 

■ 

INCREASES  POWER 

E.  L.  Finley,  publisher,  Santa  Rosa 
(Cal.)  Press-Democrat  and  owner  of 
radio  station  KSRO  at  Santa  Rosa, 
announces  that  the  station  has  been 
authorized  to  increase  its  power  from 
250  to  1,000  watts  and  to  change  its 
frequency  from  1,310  to  1.330  kilo¬ 
cycles. 


T 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Distillers'  Institute 
Announces  New  Plan 

A  reorganization  plan  designed  to 
direct  the  liquor  industry’s  relations 
with  the  public  was  adopted  last  week 
by  the  Distilled  Spirits  Institute  fol¬ 
lowing  a  meeting  in  New  York. 

According  to  an  announcement 
made  by  the  Institute,  details  of  the 
new  organization  were  withheld  “in 
deference  to  the  membership,”  but  the 
following  conclusions  were  drawn: 

(1)  “The  Institute  will  function 
primarily  through  its  own  member¬ 
ship,  drawing  upon  technical  experts 
in  the  various  member  companies, 
rather  than  maintaining  a  large  ad¬ 
ministrative  organization. 

(2)  “The  Institute  will  concern 
itself  exclusively  with  relations  of  its 
members  to  the  American  public  and 
with  various  Federal  and  State  of¬ 
ficials  and  will  not  undertake  to  deal 
with  controversial  issues  which  arise 
from  commercial  competition. 

“  ‘The  Institute,’  the  announcement 
says,  ‘will  continue  to  function,  al¬ 
though  more  vigorously,  as  the  trade 
group  of  the  distillers  at  the  same 
time  participating  in  and  cooperating 
fully  with  the  proposed  new  coordi¬ 
nating  council  of  all  units  of  the  al¬ 
coholic  beverage  industry — distillers, 
rectifiers,  importers,  and  wholesalers 
— on  general  industry  problems.’  ” 

Election  of  officers  for  1941  will  take 
place  at  the  Institute’s  annual  meeting 
in  New  York  on  Jan.  21.  The  tenta¬ 
tive  organization  of  committees  and 
their  chairmen  were  announced  as 
follows: 

Legal — M.  J.  MacNamara,  National 
Distillers  Products  Corp. 

Public  Relations — Howard  Walton, 
Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Technical — H.  F.  Willkie,  Seagram 
Distillers  Corp. 

Liquor  Control  Regulations — Gen¬ 
eral  Frank  R.  Schwengel,  Seagram’s. 

Finance  and  Budget  —  Warren  F. 
Oakes.  Fleischmann  Distilling  Co. 

Membership — Frank  R.  Thompson, 
Glenmore  Distilleries  Co. 

■ 

Administration  Slate 
Wins  in  N.  Y.  Guild 

The  administration  ticket  of  the 


To  Establish  New 
Retail  Service  in  N.  Y. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Dec.  23— Estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  kind  of  retail  ser¬ 
vice  which  will  specialize  in  the  use 
of  newspapers 
and  other  types 
of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  media, 
with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  2  West 
46th  Street,  New 
York  City,  has 
been  announced 
by  Samuel  J. 

Cohen,  sales 
manager  of  The 
Boston  Store,  lo¬ 
cal  department 
store,  effective 
Jan.  1.  Mr. 

Cohen  has  resigned  his  local  con¬ 
nection  to  make  his  headquarters  in 
New  York  where  he  will  serve  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  national  accounts 
and  formulate  specific  programs  util¬ 
izing  retail  advertising  media.  The 
service  will  be  available  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  advertising  agencies,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers,  and  will  coordi¬ 
nate  advertising  in  national  magazines 
with  retail  activity  in  .such  a  way  as 
to  procure  maximum  results  for  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

Names  Two  Clients 


S.  J.  Cohen 


Mr.  Cohen  announces  acceptance  of 
a  commission  from  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  and  also  of  Clairol,  Inc.,  to 
act  as  advisor  in  retail  merchandising 
promotion. 

Mr.  Cohen  came  to  Milwaukee  from 
Kaufman  Department  Stores  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  where  he  had  charge  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  sales  promotion  four  years, 
originating  and  developing  promo¬ 
tion  techniques  and  new  types  of 
newspaper  promotions  as  the  result  of 
research. 

Previously  he  was  with  The  Hub. 
Baltimore:  worked  on  retail  promo¬ 
tion  with  Walt  Disney  Enterprises. 
Talon,  Inc.,  several  newspapers  and 
radio  stations;  originated  Fashion 
Congress  of  America,  a  technique  de¬ 
veloped  to  discover  consumer  fashion 
trends  syndicated  to  newspapers,  and 
developed  a  manual  for  the  George 
Washington  Bi-Centennial  Commis¬ 
sion. 


Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  made 
a  clean  sweep  in  the  election  of  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  local  last  week  in  spite  of 
the  support  given  the  opposition  slate 
by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  tabulation  of  the  vote 
completed  Dec.  23. 

Monroe  Stern,  Journal -American, 
was  elected  president  by  a  vote  of 
1.062-898  over  Gilbert  B.  Cant,  Post. 
James  Whittaker,  Mirror,  was  named 
first  vice-president  without  opposi¬ 
tion.  Gerald  Gottlieb,  Daily  News, 
defeated  Robert  Conway  of  the  same 
paper  for  the  post  of  second  vice- 
president  by  1,004-953. 

Edward  F.  Woods,  Bronx  Home 
News,  was  elected  third  vice-pres¬ 
ident  over  Marvin  Berger,  Post,  by 
1.078-876.  Gladys  Bentley,  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  and  Nat  Einhorn  were  re¬ 
elected  to  the  positions  of  treasurer 
and  executive  secretary,  respectively. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  indorsed  minority’s 
statement  that  regardless  of  the  party 
affiliations  of  the  local  guild’s  leaders 
“their  actions  over  a  period  of  years 
have  paralleled  the  Communist  party 
line.” 

■ 

PAPERS  FOR  RECRUITS 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
through  M.  D.  Liming,  executive  sec¬ 
retary,  has  entered  single  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  all  Boston  newspapers  for  the 
reading  room  at  Camp  Hulen,  Texas. 


Court  Dismisses  "Loud 
Hawking"  Charge 

William  Lynch,  street  salesman  for 
a  weekly  newspaper,  was  dismissed 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  municipal  court  Dec. 
17  after  trial  on  disorderly  conduct 
charges.  He  was  arrested  by  police 
for  the  loudness  of  his  hawking  be¬ 
side  the  Biscayne  Blvd.  concession 
of  Prof.  A.  F.  Seward,  astrologer. 
Headlines  of  the  publication  were 
to  the  effect  that  Seward  was  a 
faker. 

The  dismissal  was  on  the  grounds 
that  the  street  salesman  could  not  be 
convicted  just  because  he  was  shouting 
out  the  headlines  of  the  paper  he  was 
selling. 

RATE  guide"  issued 

The  E.  H.  Brown  Advertising 
Agency,  Chicago,  has  published  the 
16th  Annual  Edition  of  “Advertisers 
Rate  and  Data  Guide.”  This  con¬ 
densed  48-page  directory  gives  lin* 
rates,  page  rates,  circulation,  closing 
and  issuance  dates  for  general,  fann- 
direct  selling,  mail  order  and  bua- 
ness  magazines.  Radio  data  for  the 
larger  stations  and  leading  networks 
are  included.  Newspaper  rotogravure 
information  and  Ixith  display  an 
classified  rates  for  principal  newspa* 
pers  are  tabulated. 

Copies  are  available  without  charge 
to  those  asking  for  them. 
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Says  Cape  Horn  Herald-American 

^  and  south  of  the  U.  S.  continental  ^  ■  w  _  , 

CCirCrVQIl  borders  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  Ol^HS  X\^rG0IllGIlt 

Southern  California,  of  which  he  is  a  _ 

Will  Bog  Down  expaduio„  accompa-  With  AFL  Group 

Chandler.  Los  Angeles 

rimes.  Has  Backed  ward  over  Canada’s  -Cariboo  Trail"  feS^oS  "eSgnateTbr  the 

Expeditions  to  Argentina  to  study  the  possibilities  of  a  highway  as  the  collective  bargaining 

The  '^r^n.edt  ^  de^arfmeSTritlo^:^:’'^^^^^ 

ScrsTorieffor  consideration  from  the 

t^ee  adventur-  down  Mexico  s  west  coast  to  until  Feb.  1,  1941,  covering  all  em- 

0  u  s  Detroiters 
who  left  the 
motor  city  on 
Nov.  18  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  drive  a 
passenger  auto¬ 
mobile  from  De¬ 
troit  to  Cape 
Horn  —  over  a 
14.000-mile  route 
including  jungles 
and  mountains 

prn«^^hv  motor  u  ru^n,Jior  retrace  the  Mexican  West  Coast  ex-  Commercial  Contract  Expected 

vehicles  _  but  pcdition’s  path  a  year  afterward.  He  j\n  interim  contract,  covering  com- 

Harry  Chandler,  president  and  pub-  7’!;  off  mercial  department  employes,  is 

Usher  of  the  Times  doesn’t  think  the  various  points  to  take  notes.  In  scheduled  for  final  approval  in  the 
Detroiters  will  make  it  1935,  Mr.  Chandler  sent  another  re-  pear  future.  This  contract,  likewise, 

porter  by  plane  to  do  the  same  thing  takes  the  place  of  an  old  agreement. 
Sees  Trouble  Ahead  on  down  to  Buenos  Aires.  formerly  in  force  for  AFL  members. 

He  said  the  going  is  all  right  to  a  This  man  landed  to  insiiect  existing  now  slated  to  cover  all  employes 
point  200  miles  below  Mexico’s  capital  roads  and  flew  by  day  so  he  could  jf|  the  commercial  departments.  It  is 
city,  but  at  that  point  highways  peter  have  a  look  at  the  country  the  con-  understood  the  management  and  the 
out  to  cart  roads  and,  finally,  trails,  necting  highways  would  have  to  go  ^FL  local  are  in  accord  on  the  terms. 
“Well  this  side  of  the  Guatemala  through.  ,  ,  ,  subject  to  final  approval  by  the  union 


on  to  Alaska. 

Times  Men  Wrote  Articles 


agent  for  all  Herald-American  edi¬ 
torial  department  employes,  signed  an 


The  other  one  bumped  and  butted  interim  agreement,  Dec.  20,  in  effect 
its  way  down  Mexico’s  west  coast  to  until  Feb.  1,  1941,  covering  all  em- 
Guadalajara  and  on  to  Mexico  City,  ployes  of  that  department. 

The  next  year,  1931,  the  club  started  The  contract  contains  a  90%  union 
out  with  light  cars  and  trucks  from  shop  clause  and  a  strong  provision  for 
Mexico  City.  AFL  union  members  in  the  matter  of 

This  expedition,  according  to  Mr.  re-hiring.  No  change  was  made  in 
Chandler,  bogged  down  half  way  wage  scales  or  severance  pay  previous- 
through  Central  America  after  the  ly  in  force  under  the  old  contract 
kind  of  experiences  that  are  in  store  made  void  by  the  recent  NLRB  deci- 
for  the  Detroiters.  There  were  Times  sion,  confirming  results  of  the  Sep- 
reporters  on  that  trip  and  their  de-  tember  plant  election  in  which  Hearst 
scriptions  of  what  happened  are  vivid,  employes  designated  the  AFL  union 
the  Times  president  said.  as  its  bargaining  agent  in  preference 


Mr.  Chandler  had  a  Times  reporter  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild 


Harry  Chandler 


retrace  the  Mexican  West  Coast  ex¬ 
pedition’s  path  a  year  afterward.  He 


Commercial  Contract  Expected 

An  interim  contract,  covering  com- 


went  comfortably  by  rail,  stopping  off  mercial  department  employes,  is 


at  various  points  to  take  notes.  In 
1935,  Mr.  Chandler  sent  another  re¬ 


scheduled  for  final  approval  in  the 
rear  future.  This  contract,  likewise. 


porter  by  plane  to  do  the  same  thing  jakeg  the  place  of  an  old  agreement, 
on  down  to  Buenos  Aires.  formerly  in  force  for  AFL  members. 

This  man  landed  to  insiject  existing  g^id  now  slated  to  cover  all  employes 


“Well  this  side  of  the  Guatemala  through. 


border,  the  young  men  from  Detroit  ,,  , ,  ,  ^  ..  .  - 

will  be  needing  natives  to  hack  a  ^  j  .  ^  route  with  a  farthest  union  shop  provision  calls  for 

path  through  jungle  and  hoist  their  *^orth  drive  thfd  stopped  in  the’ north-  least  90%  of  the  total  number  of 
car  over  rough  places,”  Mr.  Chandler  ^*1^***®“  Columbia  wilderness,  employes  in  all  divisions  of  the  edi- 

commented.  Each  of  the  Tirnes  different  ex-  Serial  department  must  at  all  times 

“It  will  be  the  same  between  P:  ^  observa-  members  of  the  union,  with  certain 

stretches  of  roadway  through  Central  ^  ,  executive  exceptions  as  specifically 

Amprioa  tn  a  onnnpptmn  vi/ifh  flip  hlow  Highway  Is  Viewed  provided.  Not  more  than  10%  of  the 


Two  years  later  the  Times  covered  members 


The  union  shop  provision  calls  for 


commented. 

“It  will  be  the  same  between 
stretches  of  roadway  through  Central 
America  to  a  connection  with  the 
route  the  United  States  government 


torial  department  must  at  all  times 
be  members  of  the  union,  with  certain 
executive  exceptions  as  specifically 
provided.  Not  more  than  10%  of  the 


Discussing  the  inter  -  continental  total  number  of  employes  may  be 


later  than  30  days  following  the  date 


“Our  We.stern  conception  of  an  in-  of  the  signing  of  the  agreement. 


has  built  in  Panama _ if  they  get  that  highway,  fond  dream  of  many  lead-  non-members  of  the  union  at  any  time. 

far”  he  added.  representatives  of  the  two  Amer-  The  ratio  shall  be  effectuated  not 

rpi  „„„  •  .  ,  Cl.-  icas,  Mr.  Chandler  remarked:  later  than  30  days  following  the  date 

Inere  is  is  only  one  way  of  getting  mt  .  *•  c  ■  c  .u  ^  c  .u  . 

through  Panama^  Darien  wilderness  ,  conception  of  an  m-  of  the  signing  of  the  agreement, 

below  the  Canal,  a  boat  ride  to  a  land-  Icmational  highway  is  a  route  follow-  n  is  further  provided  that  “at  least 
ing  place  farther  south,  Mr.  Chandler  ‘"P  90%  of  all  new  employes  lured  after 

noted,  adding:  Alaska,  to  Bolivia  or  Chile  before  it  ti.g  effective  date  hereof  must  be  or 

“I  am  informed  that  beyond  125  ®  T  ‘International  become  members  of  the  union  within 

miles  or  so  of  jungle  in  Colombia—  ^  formal  notice 

below  the  Darien  wilderness— roads  .  f*  om  the  union  be  discharged  by  the 


ternational  highway  is  a  route  follow¬ 
ing  the  Pacific  slope  from  Fairbanks. 


It  is  further  provided  that  “at  least 
90%  of  all  new  employes  hired  after 


noted,  adding:  '  Alaska,  to  Bolivia  or  Chile  before  it  ti-.g  effective  date  hereof  must  be  or 

“I  am  informed  that  beyond  125  ®  T  ‘International  become  members  of  the  union  within 

miles  or  so  of  jungle  in  Colombia—  ^  formal  notice 

below  the  Darien  wilderness— roads  .  P  f*  om  the  union  be  discharged  by  the 

that  can  be  negotiated  in  dry  weather  Am^rman  route  utilizing  the  new  employer  within  15  days  of  notice.” 
have  been  built  linking  units  for-  Laredo,  Texas  to  Mexico 

merly  existing,  and  that  it  is  possible  P.  °  The  new  contract  signed  also  es- 

to  make  the  trip  from  there  south  to  .  **^^f*Pu  a  ”  comp  e  e  in  -  j^blishes  a  union  hiring  list  and  pro- 

Buenos  Aires  in  the  dry  season.  j  r  mericas.  vides:  “No  per.son  outside  the  list  may 

“If  the  Detroiters  can  make  it  to  the  -■ - ' - '  •  -■ 


be  hired  to  do  work  formerly  done  by 


Pacific  port  of  Panama  and  ferry  to  a  that  territory  imperative,  ^  union  member  on  the  union  hiring 

landing  on  solid  roadbed  in  Colombia.  Chandler  believes,  and  that  link  „ 

^ui  means  as  much  in  a  military  and  eco-  _ 

ney  should  be  able,  weather  condi-  .  ,  Canadians  as  to  the  Victor  E.  Barnes,  president  of  Chi- 

hons  permitting,  to  finish  their  jour-  Americaroeonle  cago  Editorial  Association,  in  com- 

nev  to  ArtJt»ntiri-i’c  /<or,:toi  'tv..,*  American  people.  .i  .  .  .  , 


they  should  be  able,  weather  condi¬ 
tions  permitting,  to  finish  their  jour¬ 
ney  to  Argentina’s  capital  city.  That 
‘if’  remains  formidable.” 

Urged  Highway  in  1920 

Cape  Horn,  incidentally,  is  out  of 
the  Times’  field  of  motor  travel  in- 


N.  Y.  TIMES  HEARINGS 

The  hearings  before  Samuel  H. 


Victor  E.  Barnes,  president  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Editorial  Association,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  new  agreement  said: 

“We  of  the  Chicago  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  American  Editorial 
Association  regard  the  new  agreement 


the  Times’  field  of  motor  travel  in-  Jaffe,  specially-designated  NLRB  Trial  ®*g"ed  by  the  CEA  with  the  Chicago 
vestigation,  Mr.  Chandler  said.  What  Examiner  from  Washington,  to  decide  Herald-American  as  our  Christmas 
lies  south  of  Buenos  Aires  its  in-  eligibility  of  voters  in  an  NLRB  elec-  fp®  editorial  workers  of  Ameri- 

vestigators  know  only  by  hearsay,  he  tion  next  year,  to  find  who  shall  repre-  represents  the  greatest  job 

added,  “But  we  do  have  a  pretty  good  sent  editorial  department  employes  security  yet  won  for  those  workers  in 
idea  of  what  lies  this  side,”  he  stated,  of  the  New  York  Times,  adjourned  in  plant  anywhere.  By  winning 

The  Detroit  expedition,  named  the  New  York  Dec.  23  for  the  holidays,  union  shop  and  this  union  hiring 

Richardson  Pan-American  Highway  The  hearings,  which  started  on  Dec.  agreement,  first  in  the  nation  with 
Expedition”  after  its  leader,  Sullivan  13,  will  be  resumed  on  Jan.  8.  Dis-  real  teeth  in  it,  we  feel  we  have  dem- 
C.  Richardson,  of  the  Detroit  News  putants  are  the  American  Newspaper  onstrated  to  all  our  fellow  editorial 
advertising  staff,  hopes  to  help  pro-  Guild,  CIO,  and  the  American  News-  workers  once  and  for  all  that  the 
mote  inter-American  goodwill  and  paper  Writers  Association,  AFL.  greatest  benefits  for  those  workers 
construction  of  the  Pan  American  Seven  hearings  have  been  held  to  date  obtained  by  understanding 

Highway,  linking  North  and  South  at  the  NLRB’s  regional  office  in  New  and  friendly  negotiations  with  their 
America  (E  &  P,  Nov.  23,  p.  34).  York.  employers,  when  such  negotiations 

Back  in  1920  when  Mr.  Chandler  ■  are  carried  on  for  the  editorial  craft 

first  became  personally  interested  in  _  ^ ^  twt  tt  separately  with  the  full  strength  and 

an  inter-continental  highway,  he  FLORY  BACK  IN  U.  S.  support  of  the  American  Federation 

broached  the  idea  to  representative  Harry  Flory,  European  news  man-  Labor  behind  it. 


employers,  when  such  negotiations 
are  carried  on  for  the  editorial  craft 
separately  with  the  full  strength  and 
support  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  behind  it. 

“We  realize  fully  that  the  Union 


puacuea  ine  idea  to  representative  Harry  Flory,  European  news  man-  oeninu  u. 

L.atm-Americans  as  a  plan  for  en-  ager  for  the  United  Press,  returned  “We  realize  fully  that  the  Union 
couraging  two-way  travel  and  got  an  by  Clipper  plane  Dec.  21  to  spend  the  by  this  new  agreement  has  been 
enrouraging  response.  holidays  with  his  family  in  Sioux  City,  granted  a  great  share  of  responsibility 

ten  years  later  he  was  instrumental  la.  He  will  go  to  New  York  Jan.  6.  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  edi¬ 


torial  department  of  the  newspaper, 
and  we  shall  do  our  utmost  to  fulfill 
that  responsibility  in  a  way  of  which 
all  editorial  workers  may  be  proud. 

“As  in  the  past,  we  shall  insist  that 
proved  capacity  as  a  trained  news¬ 
paper  man  or  woman  be  a  prerequisite 
to  senior  membership  in  our  union 
and  to  placement  on  the  Union  Hiring 
List.  For  we  realize  that  only  by 
providing  efficient  editorial  workers  to 
staff  the  newspaper  can  we  hope  to 
extend  our  own  life  as  a  union  and 
win  for  our  members  even  greater 
benefits  in  the  future.” 

NLRB  DGcision 
Ends  MonroG 
Guild  StrikG 

The  first  American  Newspaper 
Guild  strike  in  the  deep  South — the 
more  than  eight  months  old  walkout 
against  the  Movroe  (La.)  World  and 
News-Star — was  settled  Dec.  18  when 
the  newspaper  management  agreed  to 
a  one-year  NLRB  stipulation  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  return  of  13  of  the  16 
strikers,  increased  wages  for  nine  of 
those  returning,  arbitration  of  dis¬ 
putes.  the  40-hour  week  and  vacations 
with  pay. 

The  guild  w'as  not  recognized  as 
bargaining  agent  for  the  workers,  al¬ 
though  a  clause  in  the  stipulation 
permits  an  employe  to  choose  his  own 
representative  in  settlement  of  dis¬ 
putes.  Tlie  strikers  will  return  to 
their  jobs  on  Dec.  30.  The  strike 
began  on  April  11. 

Three  Refused  Reemployment 

De  Witt  Henry,  president  of  the  local 
guild;  Harold  Breard,  local  secretary, 
whose  discharge  precipitated  the 
strike,  according  to  the  guild;  and 
Ann  Bernhard,  another  striker,  were 
the  three  refused  reemployment  by 
ihe  Monroe  dailies. 

The  more  than  $10,000  back  pay  all 
the  strikers  received  through  the  stip¬ 
ulation  was  pooled  and  given  to 
Henry.  Breard  and  Miss  Bernhard. 
Breard  was  considered  the  strike 
leader. 

Settlement  of  the  Monroe  dispute, 
according  to  guild  headquarters  in 
New  York,  finds  the  CIO-affiliated 
union  not  waging  a  strike  anywhere  in 
the  country  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  two  years. 

■ 

E.  C.  and  George  Olds 
Buy  Texas  Weekly 

E.  C.  Olds,  publisher  of  the  Heald- 
ton  (Okla.)  Herald,  weekly,  and 
George  Olds  managing  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Mo.)  News  and  Leader- 
Press.  have  bought  the  weekly  Heart 
O’  Texas  News  in  Brady,  Texas. 
George  Olds  has  been  with  the  Spring- 
;  field  New.'papers  for  15  years  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  going  to  Springfield  was  man- 
,  aging  editor  of  the  other  Bixby  news¬ 
paper,  the  Muskogee  Phoenix.  His 
'  father,  E.  C.  Olds,  formerly  published 
I  the  Tribune-Democrat  at  Benton, 

’  Kentucky,  and  before  going  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  was  employed  on  daily  news- 
I  papers  in  Philadelphia  and  Rochester. 

George  Olds  will  retain  his  present 
position  with  the  Springfield  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  E.  C.  Olds  will  become  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Heart  O’  Texas  News. 
D.  K.  Doyle,  recently  with  the  Brown- 
wood  (Tex.)  Bulletin,  will  become  edi- 
I  tor  of  the  News. 

W.  J.  Harpole,  former  publisher  of 
‘  the  News,  has  not  yet  announced  his 
future  plans. 

‘  E.  C.  Olds  will  retain  ownership  of 

•  the  Healdton  Herald  and  John  F. 
'  Gelder  will  take  over  its  management 

•  on  Jan.  1. 
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Photo  Exchange  to  Aid 
Pan  American  Relations 


By  JACK  PRICE 

WHEIN  we  hear  the  term  “Good  Will 
Commissions"  we  naturally  interpret 
it  in  newspaper  phraseology  meaning, 
publicity  and  propaganda.  Recently  a 
commi.'sion  was  created  to  promote 
good  will  and  better  relations  between 
the  South  and  Central  American 
countries  and  our  own.  It  is  cenerally 
agreed  that  any  form,  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  commission  for  establi.shing  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  between  ourselves 
and  our  neighbors  is  an  excellent 
promotion. 

The  first  question  rai.sed  by  any 
good  publicity  man  is:  What  will  be 
the  best  method  of  approach  and  how 
can  it  be  successfully  maneuvered?  We 
do  not  have  the  answer  but  we  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  one  method  sure  to  obtain 
more  than  ordinary  results  is  an  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  news  pictures.  News 
photos  and  feature  pictures  require  no 
interpreter  regardless  of  their  origin. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  mission  to  emplov  caption 
writers  who  could  enhance  the  value 
of  the  photographs  with  the  correct 
punch  lines. 

Publicity  Photos 

Almost  all  of  our  large  industrial 
organizations  maintain  efficient  pub¬ 
licity  departments.  These  organiza¬ 
tions  long  ago  learned  the  importance 
of  the  news  picture.  Most  of  the  major 
business  corporations  have  their  own 
photograph  departments.  The  public¬ 
ity  directors  of  these  institutions  plan 
and  guide  the  operations  of  their  cam¬ 
eramen  so  that  a  specific  story  may 
be  illustrated  either  for  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect  results  which  may  be  beneficial 
to  their  organizations. 

The  high-powered  gentlemen  charged 
with  obtaining  the  correct  pictorial  or 
other  forms  of  publicitv  are  supposed 
to  understand  the  requirements  of  the 
press  in  order  to  secure  positive  re¬ 
sults.  Many  of  these  men  are  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  newspaper  profession  and 
have  in  recent  years  appreciated  the 
importance  of  the  news  picture.  One 
thing  is  certain,  they  understand  the 
value  of  pictorial  representation  in  the 
press  as  a  sure  means  of  creating  good 
will.  It  requires  no  small  measure  of 
diplomacy  to  put  over  a  subtle  picture 
story  aimed  to  create  or  promote  in¬ 
terest  in  a  definite  product. 

Power  of  News  Photo 

Aside  from  the  industrial  problem 
we  have  the  international  situation 
wherein  photographs  are  used  for 
propaganda  either  for  or  against  one 
or  more  countries.  The  matter  of  ex¬ 
pense  is  a  trivial  detail.  To  get  the 
desired  pictures  published  in  the  press 
is  the  paramount  issue  because  the 
published  photo  along  with  the  clev¬ 
erly  written  caption  is  certain  to  in¬ 
spire  the  necessary  sympathy  or  gen¬ 
erate  hatred  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  of  the  propagandists. 

There  is  no  longer  any  “if”  about 
the  power  of  the  news  photo.  Too 
many  precedents  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  leave  doubt  in  the  operation 
of  any  publicity  campaign,  good  will 
or  otherwise.  With  this  thought  in 
mind  we  suggest  that  any  proposed 
Pan-American  Good  Will  Commission 
become  thoroughly  picture  -  minded. 
For  years  the  majority  of  American 
news  photos  were  sent  across  the  At¬ 
lantic.  A  small  part  of  the  production 
was  sent  to  Central  and  South 
America. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Europe  a  greater  interest  in  our  pho¬ 


tos  has  been  shown  by  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  our  neighboring  countries. 
Oddly,  our  puVjllcations  have  not 
shown  the  same  enthusiasm  for  pho¬ 
tos  from  these  southern  nations.  The 
reason  is  .apparent:  the  material  com¬ 
ing  from  those  countries  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  with  an  eye  for  our  reading 
public.  This  is  a  simple  case  that  is 
more  technical  than  political. 

If  our  neighbors  and  ourselv'es  are 
to  better  understand  each  other  it  is 
up  to  us  to  lead  the  way.  We  hav’e  the 
modein  facilities  for  producing  and 
publi.shing  pictures.  Our  cameramen 
are  trained  along  more  practical  lines, 
hence  the  pictures  they  take  have  the 
required  reader  interest  and  are  tech¬ 
nically  superior.  The  photographers  in 
tbs  Latin  countries  may  be  more  ar- 
ticticallv  inclined  but  they  may  be 
directed  to  produce  the  type  of  pic¬ 
torial  material  desirable  for  the  press 
here. 

Technical  Details 

There  is  also  another  detail  which 
may  be  classed  as  technical.  Photog¬ 
raphers  working  for  the  smaller  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  southern  nations  are 
not  as  well  equipped  with  photo- 
gr.aphic  anparatus  as  are  the  camera¬ 
men  in  this  country.  In  the  smallest 
town  here  the  lens-lads  hav'e  preci¬ 
sion-made  svnehronizers  and  practi- 
callv  all  operate  the  Speed-Graphic 
cameras  which  are  standard  newspa¬ 
per  photographer's  equipment.  Then 
there  i=  the  matter  of  flash-bulbs  and 
other  materials  and  accessories  which 
are  not  as  sturdy  and  practical  as  our 
makes. 

Not  long  ago  a  photographer  from 
South  America  vi«ited  its  hoping  he 
could  learn  something  of  our  methods 
of  operations.  He  told  us  he  used 
flash-bulbs  made  in  the  Orient  and 
that  he  could  never  depend  upon  their 
performances.  Then  r.l=o  he  explained 
that  ho  could  not  obtain  fresh  films 
having  an  emulsion  speed  on  a  par 
with  some  of  the  films  manufactured 
in  this  country.  In  fact  after  hearing 
of  his  difficulties  we  deeply  sympa¬ 
thized  with  him.  Before  returning  to 
his  native  land  this  photographer  pur¬ 
chased  a  complete  American  outfit  and 
was  taught  to  master  every  piece  of  it 
thoroughly.  He  left  us  a  very  happy 
young  man.  In  a  letter  received  from 
him  a  few  months  later  we  were  told 
that  he  had  risen  to  the  highest  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  staff  all  because  of  his 
American  equipment  and  short  train¬ 
ing  received  here.  He  was  most 
grateful. 

Educational  Campaign 

This  is  only  an  isolated  incident  yet 
it  shows  that  with  a  little  considera¬ 
tion  and  effort  we  could  help  the  lens- 
lads  in  those  countries  where  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  progressive 
developments.  If  the  cameramen  are 
well -equipped  they  could  do  a  far 
better  job. 

Then  there  is  the  campaign  designed 
to  teach  these  photographers  the  type 
of  pictures  our  press  requires.  Some 
plan  could  easily  be  prepared  where¬ 
by  we  could  establish  some  form  of 
exchange.  Photographers  from  the 
United  States  could  be  sent  to  South 
America  and  in  return  the  cameramen 
from  the  southern  countries  could  be 
sent  here.  Much  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  production  of  pictorial 
material  that  would  help  all  concerned. 

A  similar  exchange  may  also  be  set 
up  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  pic¬ 


tures  for  each  other.  We  do  not  mean 
that  this  agency  should  have  control 
of  the  picture  market  but  that  it  could 
provide  an  intelligent  service  in  help¬ 
ing  photographers  to  cover  assign¬ 
ments  designed  to  promote  the  better 
relations  desired.  This  agency  might 
also  clear  the  thousands  of  suggestions 
made  by  the  press  of  all  the  countries 
concerned. 

A  case  in  question  is  that  of  an  edi¬ 
tor  who  wanted  a  series  of  pictures  of 
home  life  and  such  industry  as  ex¬ 
isted  in  Patagonia.  The  only  photos 
he  could  obtain  were  made  by  an 
explorer  who  made  only  enough  pic¬ 
tures  to  illustrate  a  book  he  was  writ¬ 
ing  of  his  explorations.  Naturally,  he 
did  not  take  any  photographs  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  editor  who  wanted  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  news  storv  of  Patagonia.  There 
are  hundreds  of  .such  cases  where  pub¬ 
lications  in  this  country  would  like 
to  run  a  layout  of  photos  of  some 
particular  part  of  a  Central  or  South 
American  country  but  the  material  on 
hand  is  scarce  and  inadequate. 

Features  to  Be  Photographed 

Newspaper  photographic  morgues 
are  filled  with  pictures  of  revolutions 
and  a.ssassinations  of  presidents — there 
are  hundreds  of  static  travel  photos 
supplied  by  steamship  comnanie.s — 
there  are  many  pictures  of  public 
buildings  and  senoritas  —  but,  alas, 
darn  few  of  the  real  Latin-American 
life  south  of  the  border.  Thousands  of 
excellent  features  arc  only  waiting  to 
be  recorded  on  film.  Pictorial  news  is 
abundant.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
well-directed  coverage.  Why  must  we 
wait  for  pictorial  material  until  an¬ 
other  Graf  Spec  is  .scuttled? 

The  Central  Exchange  Bureau  we 
suggest  would  be  in  a  position  to  keep 
the  syndicates  and  free  lance  camera¬ 
men  well  posted  on  all  things  of  in¬ 
terest  for  camera  recording.  If 
founded,  this  agancy  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  seasoned  veteran,  could  per¬ 
form  invaluable  service  to  the  press 
of  all  nations  on  this  hemisphere.  Its 
director  could  prevent  attempts  at 
monopolv  and  should  be  above  par¬ 
tisan  affiliations. 

It  is  even  possible  to  forsee  a  Pan- 
American  Bureau  operated  and  sup¬ 
ported  bv  every  nation  in  this  half  of 
the  world.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
form  of  racketeering  from  rearing  its 
uely  head  and  casting  suspicion  upon 
honest  news  cameramen  this  bureau 
could  establi.sh  a  system  of  identifica¬ 
tion  for  photographers  coming  or 
going. 

Of  course,  we  only  have  in  mind 
the  welfare  of  the  commission  and 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  good  news  pictures. 
It  is  a  big  and  interesting  job  and  we 
hope  that  some  stuffed  shirt  won’t  pat 
it  on  the  back  and  forget  it  like  a 
politician’s  promise. 


Attacker  Sentenced 

WHAT  the  law  thinks  of  persons  who 

assault  news  cameramen  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  Berks  County  Court  last 
week  when  Anthony  Gregory,  36,  was 
sentenced  to  serve  from  four  months 
to  one  year  in  prison  and  was  fined 
$25  and  assessed  court  costs  for  at¬ 
tacking  Clifford  Yeich,  19-year-old 
Reading  (Pa.)  Times  staff  photog¬ 
rapher. 

The  sentence  was  imposed  after 
Gregory  pleaded  guilty  to  charges  of 
assault  and  battery  brought  by  Yeich. 
who  testified  that  he  was  assaulted  be¬ 
cause  he  took  a  photograph  of  Greg¬ 
ory’s  nephew  at  an  aldermanic  hear¬ 
ing  several  weeks  ago.  The  latter  was 
a  defendant  in  an  apartment  house 
bombing  case. 

Yeich  took  off  his  glasses  to  show 
Judge  Paul  N.  Schaeffer  the  scars  on 
his  right  cheek  which  were  caused  by 


broken  glass  from  his  spectacles 
when  Gregory  pounded  him  with  his 
fists.  Four  stitches  were  required  to 
close  the  wound.  Assistant  District 
Attorney  C.  Wilson  Austin,  who  was 
present  when  the  attack  occurred,  out¬ 
lined  the  case  to  the  court.  Among 
the  witnesses  was  Frederick  A.  Grube 
a  Reading  Times  reporter,  who  testi¬ 
fied  that  Gregory  struck  Yeich  at 
least  four  times  before  police  and 
spectators  managed  to  drag  him  off. 
Gregory  was  instructed  by  the  court 
to  reimburse  Yeich  for  the  damage  to 
his  glasses  and  medical  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  his  injuries. 

CAMERA  KNIGHTS 

HARRY  McGonigal  began  taking  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  when  he  was  14  years  old. 
He's  still  at  it, 

and  he’s  still  ^ 

young  enough  j 

Just  out  of 

he  began  work 
as  a  copy  boy.  ji 

Two  months 
later,  when  the 
photographic  de- 
partment  began 
up 

denly,  he  be-  - ' 

came  an  appren-  Harry  McGonigal 
tice  news  cam¬ 
eraman.  and,  in  a  matter  of  weeks, 
was  on  the  street  with  a  camera  of 
his  own. 

Harry  has  covered  more  di.sasters 
and  major  news  stories  than  many 
photographers  have  read  about.  Take 
the  Shenandoah,  Akron,  Hindenburg. 
Morro  Castle,  Lindbergh  kidnaping 
and  trial,  as  a  start.  Now  that  the 
bulletin  has  its  own  portable  wire- 
photo  equipment.  Harry  is  its  usual 
operator  in  the  field,  but  the  picture 
he  gets  the  biggest  kick  out  of  was 
one  he  made  as  a  kid.  To  snap  a 
bank  president  arrested  in  York.  Pa.. 
he  had  himself  locked  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  cell. 

He  got  the  picture — and  the  next 
train  out  of  town. 

PRESS  club’ ELECTS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  21 — James 
E.  Warner,  correspondent  of  the 
Providence  Journal,  proved  to  be  the 
best  vote-getter  in  the  National  Press 
Club  election  contest  today,  winning 
a  place  on  the  board  of  governors 
with  165  ballots.  Walter  Karig,  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Nexoark  Evening 
News,  with  164,  and  Paul  Leach  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  with  142 
votes,  also  were  elected  to  the  board. 
Chosen  without  contest  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  President,  Melbourne  Christ- 
erson.  Associated  Press;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Clifford  Prevost,  Detroit  Free 
Press;  secretary,  Sam  A.  O'Neal,  St. 
Louis  Star-Times;  financial  secretary, 
Frank  Waldrop,  Washington  Times- 
Herald;  treasurer,  Charles  A.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Bingham  tan  Press. 

HICKOCK  In'nEW  IOB 

Guy  Hickock,  for  the  past  three 
years  director  of  short-wave  broad¬ 
casting  of  the  International  Division 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
and  before  that  foreign  editor  of  the 
Literary  Digest,  has  joined  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  for  the  Coordina¬ 
tion  of  Commercial  and  Cultural  Re¬ 
lations  Between  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics.  Hickock  will  be  assistant  to  Don 
Francisco,  who  resigned  recently  as 
president  of  Lord  &  Thomas  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  to  head  the  Radio  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Committee  of  Communi¬ 
cations. 
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^  Urges  Insistence  on 
Frequency  Basis  in  ’41 

By  FRANK  FEHLMAN 

(.Vo.  201  ill  a  Si-rirs) 

EACH  week  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  do  with  research.  Let’s  make  that  a 
be  permitted  to  examine  and  check  part  of  our  selling  work, 
more  than  300  daily  and  weekly  news-  No.  2.  Advertising  copy  should  be 
papers  sent  to  us  by  publishers  located  more  exact,  more  factual.  The  aver- 
in  eight  states.  ITiese  papers  cover  age  man  and  woman  with  a  limited  in- 
a  territory  from  Fall  River  to  Houston,  come  has  no  interest  in  bombastic 
from  Salisbury,  Md.  to  Peoria,  Ill.,  claims  and  half-truths.  Let’s  resolve 
from  Erie,  Pa.  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  to  be  more  accurate  in  the  copy  we 
Some  of  them  are  morning  papers,  write  and  insi.st  that  our  customers 
some  are  evening  papers,  and  some  of  tell  us  the  truth  about  their  offerings, 
them  are  weekly  newspapers.  They  No.  3.  Physical  appearance  of  adver- 

I  give  us  daily  and  weekly,  a  cross-  lisements  has  a  lot  to  do  with  their 

section  picture  of  what  hundreds  of  being  seen  and  read.  Lot’s  resolve 
different  retailers  advertise,  the  ser-  to  work  a  few  hours  ahead  on  any 
vices  that  they  offer  and  the  price  advertising  campaign  that  we  are  de¬ 
ranges  of  their  merchandise.  vcloping  for  an  old  or  a  new  cus- 

Beginning  July,  1940,  we  have  seen  tamer.  Sometimes  a  half  hour’s  addi- 
a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  tional  work,  the  selection  of  the  right 
advertisements  run  by  local  adver-  illustrations,  and  better  composition 
tisers  in  these  markets  and.  because  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  an 
of  the  work  done  by  local  salesmen,  ad  from  to  2.'i"r.  Advertising 

we  can  see  a  steady  increase  in  the  agencies  and  national  advertisers  con- 
number  of  advertisers  who  are  using  stantly  criticize  our  “set-up,”  our  com- 
these  papers  on  a  frequency  basis.  position  and  our  layouts.  Making  bet- 
Because  of  the  tremendous  sums  of  ler  looking  advertisements  is  simply 
money  that  have  been  appropriated  a  question  of  time.  Let  us  arrange 
for  our  national  defense,  there  is  no  our  daily  program  so  that  we  can 
question  but  that  every  city,  town  have  sufficient  time  to  give  every  ad- 
and  hamlet  in  the  United  States  will,  vertiser  a  better  break  on  the  com- 
in  1941,  show  substantial  increases  in  position  of  the  advertisements  he  is 
the  turnover  of  merchandise  in  retail  going  to  run  in  our  paper, 
f  stores.  No.  4.  In  1941,  new  local  advertisers 

are  going  to  multiply.  Hundreds  and 
i’  1939  Retail  Sales  thousands  of  small  merchants,  and  in 

RETAIL  sales  in  1939  topped  $37,000,-  'ome  cases  large  stores,  who  have 
000.  Of  this  amount  more  than  never  used  newspapers  continuously, 
$9,000,000,000  was  spent  on  foodstuffs,  going  to  spend  money  in  our 

;  This  is  about  25%  of  total  retail  sales  papers.  New  advertisers  are  skeptical 
during  1939.  Breaking  this  down  to  about  results.  They  expect  things  to 
the  average  family  food  bill  we  find  happen  overnight.  Let  us  resolve  to 
that  the  average  family  spent  about  e.xpl.oin  to  every  new  advertiser  we 
j  $290  per  family.  No  one  knows  the  solicit  and  sell,  the  importance  of  a 
j  average  family’s  food  biff  in  Germany,  continuous  program.  If  the  right  re- 

II  Italy,  England,  Japan  or  Russia,  but  search  work  is  done  and  if  we  are  in 

I  it  is  our  guess  that  none  of  these  frequent  contact  with  our  customers, 
^  countries  equals  or  comes  anywhere  dozens  of  news  items  can  be  devel- 
14  near  the  average  family’s  expenditure  oped  about  any  store  that  will  be  of 
j  for  food  in  the  United  States.  interest  to  consumers.  Our  copy  will 

ii  We  could  go  through  all  of  the  ^e  better.  Results  will  be  better. 

I  other  expenditures  of  the  average  fam-  L^st,  but  certainly  not  least, 

I  ily — the  co.st  of  their  car,  oil,  gasoline,  good  resolutions  should  be 

their  premiums  on  life  insurance,  this:  To  the  best  of  my  ability  I 
money  spent  on  travel  and  recreation,  resolve  to  explain  in  detail  to  every 
sports  and  101  other  items,  and  find  adverti.ser  now  u?ing  our  paper  and 
them  higher  than  in  any  other  country,  every  prospect  to  whom  I  talk,  the  im- 
This  nation  is.  and  probably  will  portance  of  frequency  of  insertion  in 
continue  to  be  for  many  years,  the  paper  and  the  absolute  necessity 
wealthiest,  the  most  progressive,  the  ^  continuous  schedule.” 
best  fed,  the  best  housed  and  the  best 

clothed  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  Observations  About  i5 
and  the  advertisements  we  see  in  our  SINCE  this  column  first  made  its  ap- 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  prove  pearance  in  January,  1937,  we  have 
conclusively  that  practically  every  released  reports  each  week  on  almost 
item  that  goes  to  make  up  our  total 
retail  sales  is  advertised  at  some  time 
i  or  other  in  a  weekly  or  daily  news- 
1  paper. 

■  As  we  look  forward  to  what  might 
!  be  done  to  help  our  customers  during 
1941,  we  can  think  of  five  very  definite 
wiling  ideas  that  might  be  combined 
into  our  1941  New  Year’s  resolutions. 

5  Resolutions 

No.  1.  BEFORE  asking  a  local  adver¬ 
tiser  to  invest  money  in  a  news- 
^per,  we  resolve  to  make  a  study  of 
his  business,  the  type  of  customers  he 
wants  to  attract,  the  quality  of  his 
merchandise  and  the  type  of  store  ser¬ 
vice  he  renders.  Unless  we  do  this 
sro  placing  a  handicap  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising,  a  handicap  on  the  newspaper 
and  a  handicap  on  ourselves.  News¬ 
papers  cannot  do  the  impossible.  We 
cant  “make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow’s  ear.”  Resolution  No.  1  has  to 
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DwMUHaviiiKof  pielit 
(«  iMit*  iiif-.m  any- 
Ihiiiir  to  you?  That's 
what  you  tret  whi  n 
.you  use  a  Cushman 
('iirvf  Plato  Router. 
I’si'S  loss  floor  sp.ioo 
than  any  oth<‘r  rout¬ 
er — is  pmetioally  vi¬ 
bration  loss  —  For 
Dliplox  l*rosH  iisrrs. 


CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CONCORD  N  H 
PAC.FIC  COAST,  STa-HI  COSP 
Canada  TORONTO  Type  FOUNDRY  CO  . 


200  case  histories  covering  local  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  tests.  These  reports 
have  covered  everything  from  shoe 
repairmen  to  apple  butter,  from  milk 
to  coal,  and  from  heating  plants  to 
babies’  shoes.  If  we  have  learned  any¬ 
thing  about  newspaper  advertising 
during  the  past  four  years,  it  has  been 
this: — Advertisements  in  newspapers 
should,  9  times  out  of  10,  appear  on 
a  continuous  schedule  basis  and  if 
the  advertiser  is  to  get  maximum  re¬ 
turns  from  his  expenditures,  he  should 
release  at  least  three  advertisements 
a  week  at  intervals  of  48  hours. 

Today,  in  the  United  States,  more 
than  40,000,000  daily  newspapers  are 
printed  and  distributed.  In  spite  of 
all  the  other  distractions  that  have 
entered  into  our  daily  lives,  none  of 
them  can  replace  our  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers. 

From  the  time  our  youngsters  can 
decipher  a  few  simple  words  on  up 
until  they  pass  three  score  and  ten, 
newspapers  supply  an  educational  and 
amusement  diet  that  we  demand  each 
day  and  which  is  now  as  much  a  part 
of  our  daily  lives  as  the  air  we  breathe 
or  the  water  we  drink. 

Because  of  our  reading  habits  and 
because  of  the  work  done  by  reporters 
and  editors,  newspapers  provide  an 
avenue  of  approach  to  consumers  that 
is  not  equalled  by  any  other  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  but  to  get  the  last 
ounce  of  value  out  of  a  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
advertiser  think  of  his  store  or  his 
goods  and  services  as  a  service  to  the 
community.  Once  he  understands  that 
his  store  can  be  a  source  of  good 
news  about  merchandise  and  services, 
he  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  win¬ 
ning  more  customers  and  increasing 
his  net  profits. 

We  have  checked  hundreds  of  suc¬ 
cess  stories  in  the  past  four  years  and 


we  have  checked  hundreds  of  failures 
— merchants  and  service  stores  who 
have  told  us  that  “I  tried  newspapers 
once.  I  didn’t  get  any  results.”  Check 
any  one  of  these  failures  and  you  will 
always  find  three  things:  (a)  the  ad¬ 
vertising  was  placed  on  an  in-and-out 
basis,  or  (b)  the  goods  and  services 
were  not  as  reported,  or  (c)  the  mer¬ 
chant  was  on  his  way  out  because 
of  poor  goods  and  services  and,  as  a 
result,  he  became  a  poor  credit  risk. 

We  have  studied  dozens  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaigns  during 
the  past  four  years  that  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  even  though  the  copy  was  not 
brilliant,  the  layouts  and  the  typog¬ 
raphy  of  the  ads  were  poor,  but,  be¬ 
cause  of  constant  repetition  by  the 
advertiser,  he  finally  won  for  himself 
a  large  slice  of  all  of  the  available 
business  in  his  classification  in  his 
market.  Well-thought-out-copy,  clean 
layouts,  well-set-up  ads  are  important 
if  local  advertisers  are  to  get  the  last 
ounce  of  value  out  of  their  space  but 
frequent  insertions  on  a  continuous 
schedule  basis  represent  to  us,  at  least 
80%  of  the  success  of  any  newspaper 
campaign. 

1941  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
best  retail  advertising  years  we  have 
known  for  a  decade.  No  one  knows 
what  1944  or  1945  holds  for  us.  There¬ 
fore,  our  resolution  for  1941  is  this:  — 
We  are  going  to  take  every  opportunity 
we  find  to  explain  to  local  advertisers 
and  national  advertisers  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  frequency  of  insertions  and 
the  importance  of  continuous  sched¬ 
ules.  Three  ads  a  week.  52  weeks  a 
year  is  the  schedule  that  we  believe 
should  be  explained  and  sold  to  every 
prospect  on  whom  we  call.  1941  is 
going  to  be  a  good  year  to  set  up  in  the 
local  departments  of  newspapers  a 
selling  machine  that  is  based  on  our 
five  resolutions. 


ANOTHER 


MORLEY 


Especially  developed  for  newspaper  use. 
the  new  TRUTONE  Mat  assures  more  depth, 
less  fracture  at  the  molding  machine,  greater 
durability  in  the  casting  box. 

TRUTONE  has  these  outstanding  advan¬ 
tages: 

•  rliiirer  illl|>r<■i>^ioll  fur  Ix-ttur  iiriiitliii; 

•  liiiTciisi-il  <liinil>ilil> 

•  ((iiii’k  M'orrhinc  iiiul  iiruiM-r  «ta.vl>iirk 

•  \  cuuil  culur  fur  rniivrniuiii'r  in  liiirkiiiK  n|> 

•  Tiiilor-iiiiMli-  III  yitiir  sliriiikiier  r«N|iiireiiii*iitK 

SUM)  TODAY  I- OK  I'Kl.li  HIST  SAMI’UiS 

Fur  .ulvcrt j>inir  unit  ruinini-ri'ial  work,  ark  fur  raiii- 
lil-r  of  111!’  iii  w  .'Moili-y  TRrMfH.I)  Mat. 


inORLEV  mRTS 

THE  MORLEY  CO. 


PORTSMOUTH,  N  H 


46  E  nth  ST  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 


427  W  ERIE  ST.,  CHICAGO.  Ill 


46— S  YNDICATES 


EDITOR  6c  PUBLISHER 


Syndicates  Cooperating 
In  U.  S.-S.  A:  Program 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


Baseball  Writers 
Honor  Players 

The  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  Chapters  of  the  Baseball  Writ¬ 
ers  Association  of  America,  paid  trib¬ 
ute  this  week  to  three  outstanding 
members  of  the  sport.  The  New  York 


THE  FIRST  meeting  between  the  new 
Press  Section  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations 
between  Amer- 
i  c  a  n  Republics 
of  the  National 
Defense  Council 
and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  newspai)er 
syndicates  of  the 
country  having 
offices  in  New 
York  was  held 
Dec.  19  at  the 
M  e  t  r  o  p  olitan 
Club.  New  York. 


The  gathering 
was  called  to- 


Karl  Bickel 


gether  by  Karl  Bickel.  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  Press,  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communications  Committee 
acting  as  head  of  the  Press  Section. 


To  Nome  Syndicate  Committee 


The  conference  agreed  to  name  a 
commit ‘ee  of  three  to  work  with  the 
Press  Section.  The  Press  Section's 
job.  Mr.  Bickel  said,  is  to  be  of  assist¬ 


ance  to  the  svndicates  in  enabling 
them  to  expand  their  efforts  to  reach 
more  of  the  Latin-American  press;  to 
aid  in  removing  obstacles  preventing 
easy  expansion  and  to  assist  in  any 
other  proper  ways  the  syndicates 
might  suggest. 


Wolf,  and  the  pages  are  illustrated 
with  exclusive  photographs  and  draw¬ 
ings  by  Harry  Grissinger.  EveryWeek 
magazine  announces  the  series  as  “a 
saga  to  strengthen  the  heart  of  the 
nation  as  it  prepares  again  for  the  long, 
uncertain  days  ahead." 

The  first  page  will  release  Jan.  5. 
They  are  available  in  two  or  four 
colors,  or  as  black  mats. 

Personals  and  Notes 

THE  comic  character,  “Private  Peter 

Plink,”  star  of  the  AP  Fe.\ture  Ser¬ 
vice’s  new  gag  panel,  “Strictly  Pri¬ 
vate,”  has  just  been  “adopted”  by  the 
Headquarters  Battery  of  the  55th  Field 
Artillery  Brigade  at  Fort  Jackson, 
S.  C.  The  artist.  Quin  Hall,  drew  for 
the  soldiers  a  special  cartoon  to  be 
used  in  the  adoption  ceremony.  .  .  . 
Milians  Newspaper  Service  ha.s  moved 
its  offices  from  723  West  177th  Street 
to  145  East  45lh  Street.  New  York, 
Max  P.  Milians.  editor,  has  announced. 


SUES  OVER  PRINTIPIG 

Clinton.  Tnd..  Dec.  20 — George  L. 
Carey,  publisher  of  the  Daily  Cliv- 
toiiian.  filed  suit  in  Vermillion  County 
Circuit  Court  naming  the  T.  R.  Wood- 
burn  Printing  Co.,  of  Terre  Haute, 
and  the  Vermillion  County  Commis- 


newspaper  writers  announced  Dec. 
23  that  Bobby  Feller,  Cleveland’s  fast¬ 
ball  pitching  star,  had  been  chosen 
for  the  plaque  awarded  to  “the  player 
of  the  year.” 

Tlie  plaque  will  be  presented  at 
the  chapter’s  annual  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore  on  Feb.  2.  Last 
week  the  New  York  sports  writers 
announced  their  annual  plaque  that 
goes  to  the  individual  who  has  done 
most  down  through  the  years  to  ad¬ 
vance  baseball,  had  been  awarded  to 
Bob  Quinn,  president  of  the  Boston 
“Bees.” 

He  also  will  receive  his  plaque  at 
the  February  dinner. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  baseball  writers 
presented  Connie  Mack  on  his  seventy - 
eighth  birthday  with  a  gold  life¬ 
time  membership  card  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mack  was  honor  guest  at  the  an¬ 
nual  luncheon  given  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  reporters. 

Jimmy  Wilson,  new  manager  of  the 
Chicago  “Cubs,”  was  awarded  the 
Paul  H.  Shannon  Memorial  Plaque 
Dec.  23  by  the  Boston  chapter  of  the 
association.  The  citation  is  for  the 
baseball  player  wh.o  performed  the 
greatest  individual  feat  of  the  season. 
The  association  said  Wilson  would 
accept  the  trophj'  at  its  annual  din¬ 
ner  Jan.  30. 


Sports  Columnist 
At  IL  Boy  Picks 
Football  Winners 


Ends  Second  Season  With 
Score  of  225  Victories, 

72  Losses,  .758  Average 


One  of  the  youngest  sports  column- 
ists  in  the  country  is  11-year-old  Ross 
Grannan,  son  of  Walter  D.  Grannan, 
publisher  of  the 


weekly  C  oh  - 
nectient  Western 
News,  at  Canaan, 

Conn.,  who  re¬ 
cently  completed 
his  second  sea¬ 
son  of  picking 
the  winners  of 
college  football 
games  with  a 
final  average  of 
.758.  At  the  sea¬ 
son’s  end  he  an- 
nounced  he  had 
named  225  vic¬ 
tories  and  was  wrong  in  72  games. 

In  his  column,  “As  I  See  It.”  Ross 
celebrated  by  stating:  “Since  every¬ 
one  has  been  picking  All-American 
college  football  teams  I  have  decided 
to  pick  one  myself,”  and  then  named 
his  choices.  He  also  named  hi.s  selec¬ 
tions  for  All-East  and  All-West  col¬ 
lege  grid  teams  and  chose  Clark 
Shaughnessy  of  Stanford  as  the  year’s 
best  coach. 

"I  Don't  Count  Ties" 


In  the  discu.ssion  that  followed, 
lower  air  mail  rates  on  press  material 
to  Latin  America  was  urged  as  well 
as  lower  rates  on  wire  news  pijture 
transmission. 

Mr.  Bickel  explained  that  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  section  was  far  from 
complete  but  that  the  personnel,  in¬ 
cluding  the  director  of  the  section  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  office,  would 
be  announced  early  next  year. 

Bickel  Explains  Purpose 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  gov^ern- 
ment  to  engage  in  the  distribution  of 
a  “propaganda”  service,  he  stated. 
Neither  is  it  the  intent  of  the  Press 
Section  to  create  any  governmental 
press  agencies  or  syndicates  to  operate 
in  the  Latin-American  field,  as  the  ex¬ 
isting  agencies,  already  at  work  sup¬ 
plying  the  needs  of  Latin-American 
newspapers,  were  already  functioning 
in  a  far  more  effective  manner  than 
any  hastily  created  government  or¬ 
ganization  could  do — particularly  as 
these  organizations  would  be  under 
suspicion  from  the  start  on  the  part 
of  the  press  because  of  their  govern¬ 
mental  connections,  he  added. 

Among  the  syndicate  representatives 
who  attended  the  meeting  were  Ber¬ 
tram  Zilmer,  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance;  John  A.  Brogan.  Jr., 
King  Features  Syndicate;  Donn  Sut¬ 
ton.  NEA  Service;  Joshua  B.  Powers, 
and  Casey  Hir.shfield.  Joshua  B. 
Powers.  Inc.;  Philip  L.  Deitz,  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate:  George  Carlin  and 
A1  Moody,  United  Feature  Syndicate; 
M.  J.  Wing,  AP  Feature  Service;  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Johnston.  Western  New.spaper 
Union;  Leslie  Eichel,  Famous  Features 
Syndicate. 

NEA  Has  Series  on  Heroes 

THE  NEA  magazine,  EveryWeek,  has 

prepared  a  series  of  six  full-page 
stories  under  the  title  “Living  Heroes” 
which  tell  of  the  exploits  of  men  in 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marine 
Corps,  it  has  been  announced.  The 
men  whose  stories  are  told  are  still 
living. 

The  stories  are  written  by  Tom 


sinners,  Andy  M.  Johnson.  Ruby  J. 
Russell  and  David  M.  Hannah.  The 
publisher  operates  a  job  printing  de¬ 
partment  in  connection  with  the 
newspaper  and  he  alleges  the  com¬ 
missioners  recently  awarded  the 
county  printing  contract  to  the  Terre 
Haute  printers,  whereas  on  several 
of  the  five  classes  the  Clintonian  was 
the  lowest  and  best  bidder.  In  the 
suit  an  injunction  is  sought  to  forbid 
the  Woodburn  Printing  Company  from 
meeting  the  terms  of  the  contract. 


PAPERS  LIST  "SPECIALS" 

Appointments  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives,  to  be  effective 
January  1,  were  announced  last  week 
by  five  newspapers  through  Stand¬ 
ard  Rate  and  Data  Service.  The  Nor- 
lealk  (Conn.)  Hour  has  appointed  the 
Julius  Mathews  Special  .\gency;  the 
Reidsville  (N.  C.)  Rci'iew.  DeLis.  er- 
Boyd,  Inc.;  the  Blacku'cll  (Okla.) 
Journal-Tribune,  Lorenzen  &  Thomp¬ 
son,  Inc. :  and  the  R’dgwny  (Penna.) 
Record,  Howland  &  Howland.  Inc. 

^‘New  Machines 
a  11  (1  Gadgets” 

A  colorful  tccekly 
survey  of  netv  inven¬ 
tions  that  promote 
better  business  and 
better  living.  Terrific 
reader  interest. 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


56  Roto  Pages  Mark 
Daily's  50th  Birthday 

A  5G-page  rotogravure  section  was 
publi‘-hed  in  a  special  edition  of  the 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Evening  Tribune 
Dec.  16  to  commemorate  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  50th  anniversary. 

Eleven  pages  of  the  roto  section 
were  devoted  to  the  newspaper’s  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  per-onnel,  emphasizing 
their  sei  vice  to  the  community.  A 
number  of  veteran  employes  of  Hil¬ 
dreth  &  Rogers  Company,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Evening  Tribune  and  Law¬ 
rence  Daily  Eagle,  were  featured  and 
activities  of  the  various  departments 
were  explained. 

Four  other  pages  were  devoted  to 
the  Hildeth  &  Rogers  Co.  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  WLAW,  which  on  Dec.  1  joined 
the  CBS  network.  A  new  5,000-watt 
transmitter  was  dedicated  at  that  time. 

The  remainder  of  the  roto  section 
was  given  over  to  activities  and  per¬ 
sonnel  of  Lawrence  business  firms, 
educational  institutions,  and  historical 
landmarks. 


Ross  did  “fairly  good”  in  his  final 
picking  of  the  season.  He  had  20  cor¬ 
rect  and  four  wrong,  with  one  tie. 
But  he  modestly  stated  in  his  column, 
“I  don’t  count  ties.” 

Last  year  Ross  wound  up  his  first 
season  as  a  football  prognosticator 
with  a  .667  with  112  wins  and  55 
losses  and  named  an  All-American 
and  sectional  teams. 

Ross  is  a  human  encyclopedia  on 
sports.  He  knows  names,  positions 
and  teams  in  which  every  major 
league  ball  player  and  college  and  pro 
football  player  plays.  He  also  knows 
and  writes  on  all  other  branches  of 
sport.  He  picked  Cincinnati  to  win 
this  year’s  World  Series. 


XMAS  CAROL  SING 

A  record-breaking  crowd  of  20.000 
persons  attended  and  participated  in 
the  annual  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
Christmas  Carol  sing  on  the  portico  of 
the  Times  Building  Friday  night,  Dec. 
20.  The  event,  eighth  in  a  series,  was 
the  most  successful  ever  conducted 
by  the  paper. 


TIIKOl  (illOI  T  1!M  I,  a8  in  previous  yearB, 
piii>lisherB  will  deptuiil  on  BRESSLER  CAR¬ 
TOONS  to  inipli'inent  the  viewpoint  of  in- 
deiR’iuieiit  editorial  opinion. 

Write,  wire  for  current  releaBes 
IIKESSI.EK  KIHTORl.M,  (  ARTOONS 
lUMi  Tiiin-s  BIiIb. _ Xe\y_Y«rk _ 


IIXRKISBI'KG  (PA.)  CORRESPONOp’T 
offers  news  service  for  trade  journalB,  buM- 
ness  papers  and  newspatH-ra.  Photo  Bcrviw- 
Reports.  Keystone  News  Bureau,  Box  <*#' 
llurrisburx.  Pa. 


FEATURES 

I'SYCHOI.OCiY.  Dr.  Crane’s  "Cane  Records." 
Daily  illustrated.  "6  in-l”  feature,  covering 
love  and  marriatre  problema.  children,  per¬ 
sonality  improvement,  business  psycboloxy, 
mental  hysricne,  every  week,  plus  mail  ser¬ 
vice.  Ilupkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  520  North 
Micliican,  Chieaxn,  Illinois.  Bell  Syndicate, 
Inc..  247  West  4.2rd  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y’. 


_ I^OTOS _ 

FIVE  YEARS  OF 

PIIOTO-TKANSMISSION  ACHIEVEMENT 
tVIDE  WOKI.I)  covers  the  continent  by  wu* 
wherever  lomr  distance  circuits  exist,  witb 
transmission  time  of  seven  minutes.  * 

de|>endable.  exceptionally  enterprisimr 
Picture  and  Roto(n-.avure  Featun’ 
also  Mat  Sr-rvii-c.  with  wire  coveraffe  on  W» 
stories  if  desired. 


Wire  or  write 


Ql'ICKIES  build  Want  Ad  linage  at  a  cost  of 
17c  a  day!  A  promotion  that's  a  feature — 
read  daily  by  more  than  a  million !  Write  for 
Proofs.  Ken  Reynolds,  Ionia,  Mich. 


WIDE  WORI.II  PliUTUS.  INC. 
The  New  York  Times. 
Times  Square.  New  Y  iirk,  N.  V. 
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CIRCULATIO  N— 47 


Tells  About 
Failure  He 
Profited  By 

John  Canny  Relates  Some 
Experiences  As  Madison 

Circulator 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

As  a  parting  shot  of  1940,  we  present 
this  week  the  candid  comments  of 
John  M.  Canny,  Madison  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  circulation  manager, 
who  recently  related  some  "failures  I 
have  profited  by.”  Speaking  before 
the  Central  States  group.  Mr.  Canny 
tells  of  some  very  human  experiences 
in  circulation  management  that  should 
prove  to  be  not  only  interesting,  but 
helpful  to  others. 

"Some  one  has  said  that  the  biggest 
thing  in  circulation  is  an  ‘idea’  at 
work,”  he  said  in  offering  .some  ideas 
that  worked  in  reverse. 

A  Coupon  Idea 

“Oiie  of  my  early  brain  storni*i  while  nol 
unKinal  ha«l  an  original  twi^t  to  nie  ai  the 
tunc.  The  i»lea  was  t<»  is>ue  couixmih  to  nnr 
ouhurhan  carriers  for  meritorious  ctTort ;  such 
as  holding  their  draw  ff»r  the  month  with  ad- 
•iitional  coU|n  ii"  for  increa'«es.  The  Condons 
iterf  niiaieogratd'eil  an-l.  of  course,  in  value 
Here  worth  <»nly  a  fraction  of  a  cent.  Our 
carrier-'  nt  il  t  »  the  idea  at  once,  .ind  1 
%zs  busier  than  a  <me  armed  paper  hanger 
•nth  the  itch,  nintung  ctoipoU"  tdT  the  mimeo¬ 
graph  machine.  I-Aerything  was  lovely.  'I  he 
carrier  circulation  growing  at  a  very  >at- 

Mactory  rate.  Circulatitin  picmntion  cx- 
pen-ie  helow  imrinal.  I»ut  I  1  egan  tt> 

worry.  1  had  failed  ta  set  up  a  reserve  fuml 
each  month  e«|ual  to  the  coupon  value  and  the 
boys  wete  holding  on  to  tlieir  coniH.ns  until 
they  had  emmgh  on  hand  to  Ik  w«»rih  while 
cashing.  Finally  they  began  to  c<>me  in.  Tali- 
ulating  tliese  and  seeing  that  the  pritper  boy 
received  credit,  cjupled  with  raiding  my  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  c<is.i-  to  a  new  high  was  the 
siKn.nl  t<»  <lisc«  ntinue  the  conin.ns  and  charge 
the  Icssi.n  up  to  experience. 

“1  still  like  coupons  ami  use  them,  but  wc 
now  huy  our  coupons  from  a  t'lrm  that's  in 
the  hu-'inesH.  Wc  pay  f  »r  each*  batch  as  we 
order  them,  issue  a  catalogue  to  the  boys  and 
'^e  don't  care  how  long  they  hold  them.  We 
let  the  other  fellow  <lo  the  worrying. 

On  Paying  Carriers 

“In  the  tt  rritory  I  was  working,  I  was 
having  c<msidernblc  tlifticulty  in  holding  cir¬ 
culation  in  a  little  town  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  which  was  nhrait  2.>  miles  from  our 
city  of  tmMic.ation  ami  only  eight  miles  from 
i  city  of  10,000  which  hail  a  goinl  little  daily. 
This  prohleni  town  was  also  within  60  miles 
“f  a  city  with  a  metro|Hilitan  nmvning.  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday. 

"The  nu'tri  |K>litan  pai»er  had  a  wiile  cir¬ 
culation  in  this  small  town  ami  so  did  tlie 
ueighhoring  small  daily.  Our  pa|HT  had  ap- 
proxim  uely  25  su!  scrihers.  15  hy  mail  and  10 
hy  carrier.  .\ly  concern  was  only  with  the 
carrier.  Our  paiKr  was  15  cents  a  week.  The 
**">■  paid  the  office  10  cents  and  made  5  cents 
profit. 

T  bad  lodaced  several  carriers  in  llii.s 


town  liocanse  of  nm-prf^lucti'm.  It  didn't 
seem  to  make  any  ililYerence  what  kind  of 
jirizes  I  offered  they  just  didn't  click  to  a 
worth  while  degree.  .S»»me  hoys  would  sell 
one  or  two  and  occasionally  three  new  sub- 
scriln-rs  .and  then  stop  for  gofxl.  Usually 
these  sidiscribers  were  relatives.  1  just  ilidn’t 
helievo  the  carriers  I  hind  here  wotild  work. 

It  had  been  niy  custom  to  c.invass  the  town 
thoroughly  periodical! I  did  this  tlirce  or 
four  times.  Kaeli  time  I  succeeded  in  adding 
from  20  to  50  new  subscriber^  (remember  this 
was  b.atk  in  1927-28 1.  Ibit  the  tlraw  would 
lK*giii  to  slide  two  or  three  weeks  after  I 
completed  the  canvass  and  usually  at  the  end 
of  six  or  eight  weeks  the  draw  would  be  right 
back  to  tile  old  point. 

“niie  d.»y.  while  trying  to  find  an  answer 
In  this  pn»blem.  T  had  the  happy  thought  that 
1  would  reverse  the  rate,  let  tlte  boy  make  10 
rents  profit  a  week  and  pay  the  office  5  cents, 
'fbe  boy  surely  w  mid  see  the  advantage  of 
building  a  good  route  and  Ind  visions  of  him 
talking  siib-'Cribers  to  death  that  even  so  much 
as  gave  :i  thought  to  stopping  the  paper  and 
cutting  the  biv'.s  pay  10  cents  a  week.  $5.20 
a  year. 

What's  the  "Ketch”? 

“I  called  fm  the  Imv  and  his  mother.  T 
was  all  steamed  up  and  planned  to  put  over  a 
deal  that  was  g<<ing  to  s  live  my  ]»robleni. 
Xalnrally.  he  was  glad  to  earn  more  m-  ney,  but 
he  womleretl  where  the  ‘ketch*  was.  So  T  v\ 
plaineil  that  I  expected  him  to  work  harder 
and  told  him  I  would  start  right  away  and 
canvass  tin-  eulire  town.  He  was  to  Cfmie 
with  me  ami  see  how  it  was  done. 

“Well,  ni'ist  r'  ervo*’r  bad  been  tnk- n  in 
once  or  twice  before,  l-nt  •'"me  were  willuig  to 
take  another  rhn*>re  so  wc-  ended  the  ra*va'*s 
with  a]»pro' imaUly  16  new  rnstotners.  The 
nioiher  atid  N>y  were  elated.  T  bf*  with 
promises  that  they  would  carry  C'n.  The  b  y 
wouM  follow  no  on  pvo*.pc  'ls  wr  di  In’t  clinch 
ancl  do  everything  he  r  -dd  to  h  iM  hi>  p’-ps. 
ml  customers.  It  cli  In'i  work.  Tin*  s!o*>x 
came  in  ag.tin  .ift.  r  a  fc  w  w  «-ok«.  and  after 
light  Week*  wi-  were  right  ba‘'k  at  the  be- 
ginnitig. 

“I  ilerifb  1  tbi-n  and  there-  if  vem  can't  or 
wcm'l  give  the  pi  -ple  what  llnw  want  in  y..nr 
paper  to  Iii-M  their  subscription  tliiie  is  no*’  - 
ii’g  y.-n  can  offer  or  give  vonr  s.des  boy  or 
?m  n  ili.il  will  d  i  the  trick. 

“My  ino-*i  Inidiant  mist,*k»-  in  carrier  jino 
motion  rcc'irud  as  l.ati-  as  th-’  fall  of  19.^8, 
In  October  we  increase  1  carrier  *\Hv«rv  r.ite-s 
from  15  to  20  cents,  (h’y  circulation  drotuicd  ■ 
Irlwtan  three  ar«l  P-nr  hunOvel  and  bv  I)*  '. 
1.  T  thought  we  might  gain  ba''k  onr  less  by 
promeetitig  a  riiristm.is  Ihir'tev  contest  with 
eash  prizes  as  a  special  inducement.  I  had  in 
the  past  priMlured  six  to  >,  ven  hundred  new 
sul  scriptions  ou  similar  contests  at  tliat  tinio 
of  the  year  and  felt  it  wo-ild  meet  with  the 
Usual  popularity.  Well.  I  was  wrong.  The 
first  prize  was  $50.00.  sccoml  prize  $25.00.  re- 
<|itiring  no  minimum  niimlK-r  of  ferders  whicli 
was  a  mistake  in  this  case.  One  lad  won 
$50.00  and  a  c  mple  of  turkeys  for  16  new 
subscriptions  ami  another  Ixiy  $25  00  a’ul 
ineullry  for  12  new  sMbsoriptions.  The  entire 
organization  s.ibl  only  96  new  sub.scriptimis. 
This  was  the  worst  llo])  we  bad  ever  experi 
enceil.  This  contest  was  ill-timed  for  the 
people  still  felt  the  s’itig  e  f  the  increase  and 
we  should  have  recpiireel  a  minimum  for  casli 
prizes.” 

Centre  Proves  Popular 

A  GOOD  example  of  how  a  news¬ 
paper  can  build  good  will  and  help 
local  and  national  advertisers  create 
a  friendly  acceptance  among  club¬ 
women  is  the  Journal  Centre  of  the 


Kansas  City  Journal.  About  three 
months  ago,  the  Journal  inaugurated 
within  its  building  an  ultra-modern 
meeting,  lounging  and  dining  place 
for  clubwomen  of  Kansas  City.  Dur¬ 
ing  October  and  November  more 
than  10,500  women,  representing  109 
organizations,  attended  meetings  at 
the  Centre. 

Not  only  did  the  ladies  enjoy  the 
facilities  provided  free  of  charge,  but 
the  Journal  gained  by  building  good 
will  and  aiding  its  national  and  local 
advertisers.  In  an  unobtrusive,  yet 
forceful  way,  each  woman  attending 
the  various  functions  had  her  atten¬ 
tion  directed  to  merchandise  attrac¬ 
tively  displayed  in  the  Centre.  The  , 
various  articles  in  the  furnishings, 
from  an  aluminum  pan  in  the  kitchen 
to  the  handsome  grand  piano,  were 
provided  by  national  advertisers  with 
local  outlets. 

On  duty  daily,  looking  after  ar¬ 
rangements  and  booking  clubs  apply¬ 
ing  for  use  of  the  Centre  is  a  hostess. 
Mis.s  Hazel  Sheehan. 

Carrier  Boy  a  Hero 

PHILIP  MAGNUSON,  15-year-old 
carrier  boy  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  proved  to  be  a  hero  recently 
when  he  rescued  four  boys  from  the 
icy  waters  of  a  pond  at  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  in  an  ice-skating  tragedy  which 
cost  the  lives  of  two  youths.  Young 
Magnuson  had  declined  to  join  his 
friends  in  skating,  but  later  heard 
their  cries  for  help  as  the  thin  ice 
cracked  beneath  them. 

He  ran  to  a  near-by  fence  and 
ripped  eff  several  boards,  with  the  aid 
of  which  he  was  able  to  crawl  o-at  on 
the  ice  and  save  four  of  the  six  lads. 
The  following  day.  Philip  was  back 
on  his  newspaper  route  as  usual,  .'.ui- 


fering  no  ill  effects  from  the  experi¬ 
ence. 

Raises  Retail  Price 

EFFECTIVE  Dec.  29,  the  Clarksburg 
(W.  Va.)  Exponent  -  Telegram  is 
raising  its  retail  price  to  home  de¬ 
livery  subscribers  from  20  to  25  cents 
per  week.  The  paper  is  also  raising 
the  mail  rate  within  the  state  from 
$6.00  to  $8.00  a  year;  all  other  states 
from  $7.00  to  $12.00  annually.  The 
Exponent-Telegram  raised  its  home 
delivery  price  from  15  to  20  cents  per 
week  in  the  fall  of  1933.  Since  then, 
the  circulation  has  grown  from  25,000 
to  39,200  as  of  last  November,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Paul  G.  Lawson,  circulation 
manager. 

Coast  Committee  Named 
J.  B.  CASSADAY,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  costs  of  membership 
and  issue  invitations  to  join  the  West¬ 
ern  Circulation  Managers  Conference. 
The  appointment  was  announced  by 
Phil  M.  Knox,  Oakland  Tribune,  who 
was  elected  conference  chairman  at 
an  organization  meeting  held  in  San 
Francisco  early  this  month. 

L.  E.  Dyer,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chron¬ 
icle  and  Spokesman  -  Review,  and 
William  V.  O’Farrell,  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union -Tribune,  also  were 
named  to  the  committee.  Mr.  Knox 
was  empowered  to  name  the  commit¬ 
tee  by  conferees  from  Coast  news¬ 
papers  at  a  two-day  meeting.  Twice- 
yearly  meetings  and  provision  for  reg¬ 
ular  interchange  of  information  on 
taxes,  wages  and  hours,  legislation,  in¬ 
surance  and  labor  conditions  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  program. 
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Machine  Tool  Orders 
Aimed  at  “Bottleneck  ” 


^OR  <S  PUBLISHER  poR 

To  Seek  Legislation  to  lO 


By  lOSIAH  B.  KEENEY 


from  parts  made  in  automobile  fac-  Yq  geek  Legislation  tO 
tories.  Pulaski,  Va..  was  selected  for  t>  .  .  15  T  J 

a  $6,756,399  powder  bag  and  loading  *  rOteCt  reaper  inaUSuy 
plant  operation  let  to  Hercules  Powder  An  employer  -  employe  offensive 
Company.  That  facility  will  be  linked  looking  toward  the  enactment  of  fed- 
to  a  $36,000,000  plant  in  nearby  Rad-  eral  legislation  which  will  protect  this 
ford.  Va.  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer-  country’s  pulp  and  paper  industr)- 
ica  at  Camden.  N.  J.,  received  the  against  destructive  prices  from  a  flood 


iFoi 


THE  NATION’S  “coats  off  and  sleeves  largest  contractor  being  the  Greenfield  '‘ft  for  a  planned  $2,370,034  ol  European  imports  was  set  m  mo- 

up”  drive  for  total  rearmament  has  Tap  &  Die  Corooration,  Greenfield,  factory  for  radio  production  at  In-  tion  at  Green  Bay  by  rep.x>sentatives 
been  signalized  by  the  award  of  Navy  Mass.,  whose  share  is  $1,009,000.  dianapolis.  Ind.  Building  expansion  of  paper  manufacturers  and  members 

^  TT  '  f  and  improvements  at  the  San  Diego,  of  the  paper  mill  union  from  Wiscon- 

orders  aggregating  $284,218,700,  cov-  Expansion  of  the  air  corps  ac-  ^  ,  a; _ n  nZl  ™ 

ering  construction  of  submarine  counted  for  three  orders  aggregating 


•  .  -  f  >  f  iiiroo  r.rrlorc  Qoor^oatincr  Cal.,  sitc  of  Consolidated  Aircraft  Cor-  sin,  Michigan  and  Minnesota.  The 

anstruction  of  submarine  ^hree  o  ders  aggr^^  accounted  for  $3,090,044.69,  meeting,  sponsored  by  the  Interm 

and  auxiliary  vessels  for  S67.852.i35 13  Cuitiss  -  Wr‘gh  Cor-  ^  cornoration  undertook  tional  Brotherhoods  of  Paper  Makers 

to  construct  immediately  a  $14,446.-  and  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mi^ 


chasers  and  auxiliary  vessels  for  $67,852,735.13;  Curtiss  -  Wright  Cor- 
coastal  protection.  poration,  Clifton.  N.  J.,  propeller  as 

These  contracts  represent  the  first  semblies  and  control  sets,  $63,202. 


and  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill 


operation  of  the  new  Office  for  Pro-  820.65;  Clark  Equipment  Company, 
duction  Management,  set  up  under  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  tractors.  ^52,- 


929.27  facility,  financed  by  the  govern-  Workers  through  their  Tri-State  Dis- 


ment  with  title  remaining  here.  trict  Council,  was  attended  by  more 

Incidental  to  the  growth  of  the  than  20  manufacturers  and  about  150 
army’s  motorized  corps  was  an  order  delegates  from  paper  mill  unions  in 


direct  White  House  supervision  with  502.48;  Link  Aviation  Devices.  Inc., 


William  S  Knudsen  sparking  the  ma-  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  link  trainers.  Z 


chincry  of  coordination. 

Moanw’hile  the  National  Defense 


$4,097,412. 

And  in  the  field  of  plant  expansion 


B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron.  O.,  Said  to  lx;  the  initial  effort  of 


Advisory  Commission  launched  the  there  were  strident  steps  of  impor- 
first  of  a  planned  series  of  steps  de-  tance  both  to  the  national  defense  and  ^  ^ 


increasing  the  tire  orders  on  file  with  kind,  the  joint  conference  pledged 


unanimous  support  to 


signed  to  ream  the  bottleneck  in  the  the  affected  communities.  Tulsa.  Okla..  ju,  v  n  ^  i  * 

at.  ...o.  in  wViinh  Purchases.  the  Navy  Department 


Indicating  the  range  of  government  calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  spe- 


gages  alone  ran  a  total  of  $3,459,000, 


cial  committee  of  manufacturers  and 
international  unions  to  recommend 


(1) 

rontnirtn  us 
hy 

fif  Liihfir  July  |:1- 


1  ‘  *  -11  u  i  ,;u  4  lease  which  announced  orders  for  air-  international  unions  to  recommend 

plants  will  be  built  to  assemble  planes  manufactured  such  federal  legislation  as  will  be  "a 

by  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of 
Ci)  CP  .  Corporation.  Bethpage.  L.  I..  for  slight-  protecting  the  United  States"  pulp  and 

K""mrVrii  *  ""•P'oV.I.k""  ly  more  than  $36,000,000.  also  carried  paper  industry  .after  the  war. 

i(v  MtAC  •hull-  fo  Si>|i(.,  <'oii.irii>-nnn  a  $21,000  order  for  spaghetti,  the  prod-  J.  M.  Conway,  president  and  gen- 

OrP  I -Per.  . 


CP  <l) 

ion  Nl)\('  Contrurt* 


JiiiH-  to  Sopl., 
( inclii^iive) 


for 

(’oii<»lrii<'<ion 
Ovt.  •?! 


J.  M.  Conway,  president  and  gen- 


iict  of  Fontana  Food  Products  Co.,  ei'ul  manager  of  Hoberg  Paper  Mills, 


Alabama  . 

.  $  4.395.398  $ 

7.563,600  $ 

39.270.858  $ 

1.138,000 

1.697.063 

Arkansas  . 

12,000 

8.459.439 

4.615.920 

California  . 

243.369.798 

221.868.543 

351.979.095 

67.513  215 

6  370.061 

10.191.936 

Connecticut  . 

121.558.011 

120.548.818 

126.729.213 

3.890.C00 

Delaware  . 

5.825.033 

6.390.000 

2.473.799 

50.000.000 

Dist.  of  Columbia*.. 

67.231.695 

7.887.880 

6.112.171 

3,845.400 

Florida  . 

703.847 

39.441.591 

1.020.605 

Georgia  . 

3.398.395 

6.519.290 

11.785.356 

3.783.679 

51.588 

781.656 

Illinois  . . 

56.189.443 

23.164.431 

29.408.380 

48.412.690 

Indiana  . 

7.938.303 

109.889.624 

34.009.499 

63.500.000 

1.833.299 

3220.366 

52  702.0.54 

Kan.sa.s  . 

25  095.517 

1.369,274 

4.987  451 

Kentucky  . 

2.957.227 

1.306.284 

4.200.879 

972.000 

Louisiana  . 

2.241.047 

5.982.513 

7.848.616 

Maine  . 

2.031.397 

339.708 

135.022.426 

1.600.000 

Maryland  . 

24.697,057 

121.843.660 

19.913.985 

20.335.317 

Massachusetts  . 

37.899.600 

15,329.536 

610.107.022 

17,468.159 

Michigan  . 

266.829.208 

57.920.786 

32.562.085 

2,078,815 

Minnesota  . 

5.973.633 

110.880 

3.392.438 

Mississippi  . 

328.730 

613.629 

30.695.745 

2.000,0C0 

Missouri  . 

188.514.202 

91.896,768 

4.939.842 

37,425.000 

1.52.661 

1.057.675 

Nebraska  . 

563.136 

6.850,000 

985.657 

198,266 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

2.919.570 

641,250 

58  043.747 

New  Jersey  . 

103.651.185 

305,102.234 

785.111.943 

10,500.103 

143.015 

New  York  . 

407.889.489 

233.712.422 

263,468.315 

10.852,875 

New  York  City**.. 

267,414,785** 

57.461,420** 

**4.003,000 

North  Carolina  . . . . 

12.565,434 

8.802.705 

3.594,000 

North  Dakota . 

11,711 

914,399 

Ohio  . 

90,028.448 

67,421.515 

26.057.115 

1,410,000 

Oklahoma  . 

2.398,118 

5,949.238 

2,176,171 

3.805.365 

2,662,215 

Pennsylvania  . 

158.595,167 

122.902.725 

360.776.618 

137.222.897 

Rhode  Island  . 

7.542.219 

3.037.429 

25.821,121 

6,796,900 

South  Carolina  . . . 

394.379 

264,800 

77,631,075 

10,182.959 

South  Dakota  . 

33.602 

21.596 

Tennessee  . 

10.030,677 

2,508.655 

5.243.093 

8.637,000 

Texas  . 

13,599,634 

7.525 

138.668.427 

34,122.087 

Utah  . 

67,467 

264.544 

1,030,000 

Vermont  . 

534,690 

434.350 

837,737 

Virginia  . 

70.866.225 

3.960,516 

541.957,008 

13,490,384 

Washington  . 

74.354.713 

59,762.850 

214,825,841 

36,980,969 

West  Virginia  .... 

3.641.167 

2.346,915 

Wisconsin  . 

22.173,402 

12,026,863 

40.300,434 

1,000,000 

Wyoming  . 

343.378 

Total  . 

.  $2,061,262,948 

$1,611,392,221 

$4,075,775,321 

$673,971,013 

South  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Inc.,  and  Alex  Schoen.  Green  Bay. 

New  defense  housing  at  Fort  Dix.  president  of  the  Tri-State  council,  co- 
N.  .1..  negotiated  for  by  the  Public  chairmen  of  the  meeting,  were  named 


of  operations  in  that  field  to  $18,471,- 


)0.  affecting  16  communities.  ■  GRANT  FOR  WAR  PHOTO 
Taking  a  more  practical  attitude  A  grant  of  funds  from  the  Came^ 
lan  the  Napoleonic  version  of  an  Corporation  of  New  York  will  enable 
rmy  ’’marching  on  its  stomach.’’  the  Therese  Bonney  who  was  the 

7ar  Denartment  placed  orders  total-  photographer  on  the  Fm- 

ig  $6,102,570  for  shoes.  The  purchase,  Western  fronts,  to  go  back  to 

f  840.000  pairs,  saw  contracts  going  Europe  immediately  to  record  the 
irgelv  to  Massachusetts  shoe-produc-  ®  population  it 

ig  centers.  announced  recently.  On  her  self- 

-  ,  ,  ,  ,  imposed  assignment  she  obtained  more 

In  negotiation  as  the  week  ended  ^^an  10.000  negatives. 


ing  $6,102,570  for  shoes.  The  purchase. 


were  plans  for  machine  tool  plant  ex- 


PAPERS  BY  PLANE 

Many  tourists  seeking  rest  and  quiet 


HAS  NEW  ACCOUNT 


get  along  without  their  morning 
newspaper.  The  Fort  Myers  Neves- 
Press  has  hired  an  airplane  newsboy 


The  Aitkin-Kynett  Company.  Phil-  to  fly  over  the  islands  before  break- 
adelphia,  has  been  appointed  to  han-  fast  each  day,  dropping  papers  off  to 


die  the  advertising  account  of  the  Mo 
tor  Equipment  Wholesalers  Ass’n. 


subscribers  without  landing.  The 
route  requires  a  45-minute  flight. 


Corrections  and  Revisions 
of  1941  Market  Guide  Data 


made  at  once  in  the  information  x'„.  Xc^rix 
publi.shed  in  the  1941  Market  Guide  V.'!''®'" 

(Section  2,  Nov.  30,  1940,  issue) ; 

I'KOKI.X.  II.L.  „  K.-lail  Ira 

\i  !■>:  ,!oiifnal-Traiw.‘ri|»t  idi  .AH,- 

l.">0  (S»  .'>.'>.81.%  (throe  nioiilhs’  oiulinir  June  "'■’•••  1 

3(1.  1940);  Star  (e)  .'{(>.330;  (S)  11,9.33  "ith 

Maroh  31.  1940. 

I'axe  (>7  *  -..tHl  I  ;  (j 

KO«  KKOKI).  ILI,.  ' 

Total  R<‘Iail  Sale?,  S.%1, 000,000  ( i»tiiiia(o.I.  Miller  (58g) 

Total  FoimI  Sales.  $11.9113,40.%  (csliiiiated,  , 

2  ^  lalMMUHl  loll 

Total  Drue  Sales.  $1,8!)4.333  I estimate.l, 

I!t40).  -  .  .  .  ,  Southern  R1 

N>\VNi>ai>ert>:  Reeister-Ri-public  (e)  ‘J3,91M>;  JJi’-il'T'*. 
Star  (ni)  3l,4>OI;  eombineil  ilail.v  line)  .%.%,-  MiKhwayn  (II 


Tahiilalion  at  lop  of  paee 
Xo.  XeeriM'x:  :||>. 

Xo.  Koreien-Horn :  I'J  941! 
I’acr  131 


(  \KTII.\(!K,  .MO. 

Retail  Trailini;  Zoiii*:  Population.  C.i.ilOi* 
Railitfi  III  micK.  Xoiih.  20;  Soiilli.  20;  Ea>i 
30;  Wext.  l.%.  Piineiiial  niuiinipalitie*  » 

area,  with  I!»40  iHipulalionx.  are:  Carter- 
ville  11,1100):  Sareoxie  il.OlTl:  Dam" 

12.3811:  Uolilen  Cil.v  I828):  Oronore 

(.%.%1);  I,n<'l<wonil  i823i;  Ja«|x‘r  i*al' 
Miller  1582). 


I.fieation  anil  Traiisiiortatinii :  Coiiiill'  Seat- 
I-iM-adil  150  nii.  S.  of  Kansas  I'll.v.  Seiw 
liy  Friseo.  Missouri  Pai-ilie.  Iron  Mt.  * 
Southern  RRs.:  Piihlic  Service  Co..  CroWJ- 
Western  Ureyhounil  Uiis  Lines,  (In  C.  8 
Hichways  (!(!  ami  71. 
i’ace  I  1 1 


Paite  (>8 

SPKIMiFIKI.n.  ILL. 
Nenspaiiers:  Illinois 


State  Journal 


ll.\STI\<;S.  \KB. 

Newspaiiers;  Tribune 
30.  1940:  Spolliirhl 


Coluniii  1 — Contraets  reporleil  to  the  Division  of  Piiblie  Contraels.  DepartnienI  of  Labor, 
by  the  Kxeculive  departments  tWar.  Xavy.  Treasury,  etc.),  and  Indefwiidenl  Kstahlishnients 
<TVA.  FWA.  FHA.  etc.),  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Column  2 — Contrm-ls  clearisi  by  National  Defense  .\dvisor.\  Cnniniission  for  all  expi  inii- 
tures  of  $.%00.000  and  over,  exeeptine  eonstruclion.  and  announci'd  dnrinir  perioit  indieateil. 
Not  included  in  Column  1. 

Column  3 — II.  S.  Dtirean  of  Labor  Stalislies  reiiort  of  eonsirtielion  projects  such  as 
cantonments,  airfields,  shipyarils.  new  industrial  iitaiits.  factory  exiiansioii.  naval  vessels, 
etc.,  financed  from  federal  funds,  plus  housinif  and  miseellaneous  projeels  not  strieily  classi¬ 
fied  as  Defense  Projects. 

Column  4 — Same  type  of  projects  as  Column  3. 

•  Most  contracts  placed  in  Washinelon.  D.  C.,  are  filled  at  sources  of  supply  and 
industrial  centers  widely  scattered  throusrhout  the  nation. 

••These  fieun-s  are  also  ineludeil  in  the  state  total.  Many  eontr.ie|s  aw,arded  to  New 
York  City  firms  are  filled  by  factories  located  in  cities  outside  the  stale  of  New  York. 


4.%..%3'2:  iSt  10.171;  Illinois  Slate  Rea-isler  'Mareh’'n'  loio 
let  .39..%I7  (S)  3I.9.%(I;  Sept.  .39.  1940. 

Pace  7(!  * 


i().:ii8:  Sept 

5.237: 


Pace  «(! 

Ml  NCIK,  IND. 

Siierial  .Xdvertihiiii;  Kepreseiilatives;  Pres; 


SI  K.XCI  SK,  X.  Y. 

Newspaiiers:  Herald-Jonrnal  lei 


Reynolds-Fitzs'erald,  Inc.;  Slar-Kelly-Smilh  (s  i  It! I.XI'J;  Post-Slaiidard  i  III  I  7.3.181 ;  (8 


Coinpany. 

Page  I'i'i 
IIIILI.AND.  MICH. 

Ret:ul  Tr.adiiur  Zone:  Pnpiilalion.  .3.%. TOO: 
R.iijiiis  in  miles.  Norlli,  20:  Soiilli.  20:  Kasl. 
20:  West,  none  I  Lake  Miehiaanl.  Principal 
niunii-ipalities  in  area,  with  1940  populations, 
are:  Zisdaml.  (2.995);  Hamilton  I  unonieial. 
498);  Saiiaatiiek  ( iinofliclal.  (ilO);  Fenn- 
ville  (iinotlidal.  ii38);  West  Olive  (unollieial. 
39);  Hiidsonville  (unofficial,  .338);  Dorr 
(unoffieial.  7(1);  Burnips  (unoffioial,  123i. 
I'axe  lUI 


X.%.IIK;  Sep(.  30.  1940. 


Paxe  I  IN! 

IIAMII.TON,  OHIO 
(Kiiller  t'oiiiity) 
Poiiiilation;  (1940  V.  ^ 
eor|aira(e  limits,  50,032: 
ineludisl.  120.317. 

Paxe  '201 


Cen-us)  W 
suliiii'liaii 


MOI  XnSVILLK.  \V.  VA.  , 

\ews|iapers;  Keho  (el  4.1(V1;  Journal  I' 
3.909,  sworn  Sept.  ,30.  1940. 
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1941  Holds  a  Challenge 
For  Promotion  Men 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

BY  THE  TIME  you  read  this,  the  pot¬ 
bellied  old  gent  with  the  whiskers 
will  be  sunning  himself  on  Miami’s 
shores.  The  little  fellow  with  the 
triangular  pants  will  just  be  pulling 
himself  up  on  his  still  unsteady  feet 
to  knock  at  your  door.  It’s  this  little 
guy  we’ve  got  to  thing  about.  He 
holds  in  his  tiny  hands  a  better  gift 
than  ever  our  kindly  old  bewhiskered 
friend  brought  us  from  the  North. 
For  the  little  fellow  brings  us  this  year, 
as  he  brings  us  every  year,  that  won¬ 
derful  gift  of  opportunity.  It’s  a  new 
year.  It’s  a  fresh  opportunity.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  it? 

We  sat  in  on  a  meeting  the  other  day 
when  some  fellows  were  discussing 
newspaper  promotion.  Some  of  the 
men  in  the  meeting  were  newspaper 
men.  Some  were  advertising  agency 
men.  The  disheartening  thing  was 
what  they  said  about  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion. 

Doesn't  Read  Promotion  Ads 

“I  always  flip  the  page  quickly  when 
1  come  across  a  newspaper  promotion 
ad  in  my  paper,”  one  of  them  said.  “I 
know  right  away  there’s  no  point 
reading  it.  I’ve  read  too  many  of  them. 
They’re  all  the  same,  full  of  large  and 
boastful  and  sharply  competitive  state¬ 
ments.  By  now  I  can  almost  just  look 
at  the  signature  and  write  the  ad  my¬ 
self  from  memory.” 

"Yes,”  another  agreed.  "There  are 
only  two  newspaper  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns  that  I  can  remember  in  a  long 
career  of  reading  and  being  subjected 
to  advertising.  One  is  the  Scripps- 
Howard  campaign  of  some  years  ago 
that  had  the  ad  in  it.  ‘What!  Kill  my 
cow  for  an  editor?’  The  other  is  the 
'Tell  it  to  Sweeney’  stuff  McGivena 
did  for  the  New  York  Daily'News.” 

“Yeah,”  still  another  chirped  up. 
“And  all  you  can  recall  from  the 
Sweeney  campaign  is  the  slogan,  pro¬ 
bably;  and  the  only  ad  you  remember 
in  the  Scripps-Howard  campaign  is 
that  one  you  mention.” 

Disheartening,  this  was,  because 
here  was  a  representative  group  of 
sellers  and  buyers  of  newspaper  space. 
Disheartening,  however,  only  until 
the  group  began  discussing  its  plans 
for  the  coming  year.  And  then  we  had 
the  feeling  that  maybe  things  have 
been  pretty  bad,  maybe  newspaper 
promotion  has  been  dull  and  unimagi¬ 
native  and  mediocre,  but  they’re  go¬ 
ing  to  be  better,  much  better.  Be- 
t^ause  it  only  takes  one  group  of  de¬ 
termined  fellows  to  stir  the  whole  in¬ 


dustry  into  action. 

Promotion  Future 

We  were  bouncing  along  after  that, 
feeling  pretty  good,  when  we  ran  into 
an  art  director  friend  of  ours.  “What 
do  you  think  newspaper  promotion’s 
been  like  the  past  year?”  we  asked 
him.  “And  what  do  you  think  it’ll  do 
this  next  year?” 

He  looked  at  us  with  a  hurt  look. 
“Newspaper  promotion,”  he  said  sadly, 
“is  awful.  It’s  been  awful  for  years. 
There  are  a  few  papers  that  do  a  good 
job.  But  most  of  them  do  an  awful 
job.  The  same  papers,  year  after  year, 
do  a  good  job.  But  most  of  them, 
year  after  year,  do  an  awful  job.  I 
don’t  know  what’s  going  to  come  of  it 
all.” 

It  took  us  a  little  while  to  recover 
our  bounce  after  that  encounter.  But 
we  did.  Because  we  knew  that  around 
the  corner  is  1941  with  a  brand  new 
opportunity  tight  in  its  fist  and  a 
greater  challenge  than  ever.  And  we 
know  that  over  the  country,  in  big 
towns  and  little  towns,  on  big  papers 
and  on  little  papers,  promotion  men 
and  women  are  eagerly  awaiting  that 
opportunity,  ready  to  take  up  that 
challenge. 

More  power  to  you! 

SRO 

TO  PROMOTION  Manager  Robert  D. 

Levitt  of  the  New  York  Journnl- 
American.  a  hand  for  his  SRO  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  paper’s  New  Year’s  Eve 
listing  for  hotels,  restaurants  and  night 
clubs.  It’s  a  gay  and  sprightly  promo¬ 
tion  and  keyed  to  the  holiday  tempo. 
The  idea  was  neat.  too.  Middle  of  the 
month,  the  Journal-American  sent  out 
a  small  SRO  sign,  reverse  side  of  which 
carried  the  note,  “Hang  on  to  this — 
looks  like  you’ll  need  it  New  Year’s 
Eve.”  Next  day  they  mailed  a  folder 
selling  the  Journal-American’s  listing 
as  a  good  way  to  get  SRO  business. 

Peoria 

“SOARING  to  New  Heights”  is  the 
title  of  a  neat  little  booklet  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Jotirnal-Transcript  has 
just  issued.  It  is  crammed  full  of  im¬ 
portant  information  about  the  Peoria 
market  and  how  well  the  Journal- 
Transcript  covers  that  market.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  interested  in  the  Peoria  mar¬ 
ket  will  find  it  useful. 

But  the  booklet  leaves  us  just  a 
trifle  dissatisfied.  Color  is  used  only 
on  one  page,  the  center  spread  which 


❖ 

O' 


shows  the  circulation  distribution  of 
the  paper  in  the  market.  But  color 
used  throughout  the  booklet  would 
have  given  it  the  positive  selling  lift 
which  a  market  like  Peoria,  second 
market  in  Illinois,  could  use  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  And  an  index  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  booklet  would  make  it 
that  much  easier  to  use.  A  better  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  material  in  the  book¬ 
let  would  also  be  welcome. 

Purely  in  a  cooperative  and  helpful 
spirit,  we  should  like  to  suggest  to 
the  Journal-Transcript  people  that  the 
next  time  they  plan  a  promotion  of 
this  kind,  they  imagine  themselves  for 
a  minute  in  the  other  guy’s  place. 
'What  are  his  problems?  They  should 
ask  themselves.  And  then,  what  have 
we  got  to  help  him  solve  them? 

Legal 

THE  Elizabethton  (Tenn.)  Daily  Star, 

which  has  a  circulation  of  something 
over  3.200,  issues  its  circulation  state¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  a  legal  document, 
foolscap  size,  blue  cover,  notary’s  seal 
and  all.  We  thought  it  an  amusing 
idea.  But  it  didn’t  make  much  of  an 
impression.  Until,  having  kicked 
around  the  desk  for  several  weeks,  we 
read  it.  It’s  swell. 

Because  quietly  and  with  a  gentle 
humor.  Publisher  M.  S.  Bangs,  who 
signs  the  document,  gets  across  a  fine 
selling  story  for  his  tittle  paper  and 
his  little  community.  Just  to  give  you 
an  idea,  here’s  Item  20  in  the  deposi¬ 
tion,  “Readers  of  the  Daily  Star  en¬ 
joy  with  Mrs.  Smith,  her  visit  to  her 
sister;  can  see  the  smile  on  Grandma 
Jones’  face  when  she  welcomes  a  re¬ 
turning  .son;  grieve  with  the  children 
of  Mrs.  Brown  at  the  passing  of  their 
mother — in  short,  the  Daily  Star  pub¬ 
lishes  understandable,  human  things 
that  concern  individuals  and  create  a 
heart  throb  in  and  interest  for  its  read- 


mats  help  to  meet 

g  PEAK  PERIODS 

ua 

fact  that  first  casts  from 
•  Certified  Mats  go  straight 

n  the  press  room  and  print 

2  excellently  is  a  potent  aid  in 
meeting  the  peak  periods  of 
^publishing. 

^  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 


CLINE 

PRESS  DRIVES 

and 

CONTROL 

Reels,  Tensions 
and  Pasters . . . 


New  York.  N.  Y.  ^ 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO 

Chicago:  211  West  Wacker  Drive 
New  York:  220  East  42nd  Street 
Son  Francisco:  1st  Not'l  Bank  Bldg 


"Their  Finest  Hour" 

A  FINE  and  timely  promotion  comes 

from  the  Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star- 
Phoenix,  a  booklet  reprinting  the 
speeches,  broadcasts  and  messages  of 
Winston  Churchill  for  the  first  six 
months  of  his  service  as  Britain’s 
Prime  Minister.  The  booklet  runs  to 
80  pages,  is  paper  covered,  and  is 
priced  at  25c.  It  is  a  useful  volume 
for  editors  and  publicists  and  an  in¬ 
teresting  one  for  the  general  reader. 

"This  booklet  was  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  jointly  by  the  Regina  Leader- 
Post,  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  and 
ourselves,”  writes  R.  M.  Cantlon,  the 
Star-Phoenix’s  business  manager.  “The 
object  was  partly  publicity  for  the 
papers,  partly  for  propaganda  pur¬ 
poses,  but  chiefly  as  a  service  to  our 
readers  who  by  their  response  have 
justified  the  effort.” 

SPORTS  DINNER 

Gold  medals  will  be  presented  to 
three  of  sporting  Connecticut’s  fa¬ 
vorite  sons  Jan.  27,  when  the  Sports- 
writers’  Alliance  gathers  for  its  sec¬ 
ond  annual  dinner  at  the  Bond 
Hotel.  Dan  Mulvey,  sports  editor  of 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register, 
is  chairman  of  the  dinner. 

TRUMAN  S.  MORGAN 

Truman  Spencer  Morgan,  72,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation. 
New  York,  publishers  of  trade  jour¬ 
nals  and  catalogues,  died  of  a  cor¬ 
onary  thrombosis  Dec.  21  at  his  home 
in  that  city  after  a  brief  illness.  The 
firm’s  publications  include  Dodge  Re¬ 
ports,  Dodge  Statistical  Research  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Architectural  Record. 

■ 

ELECTRICAL  SECTION 

The  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 
Dec.  8  carried  a  10-page  “Electrical 
Gift  Section.” 


RIER$'' 


Airplane  Carriers  are  a  modern  development,  their 
wide  decks  an  Eagle’s  Nest  for  Winged  Defense. 
Every  NEWSPAPER  IS  AN  "IDEA  CARRIER,  ” 
from  which  practical  methods  take  flight  across 
the  continent,  invaluable  to  ALL  journalism  and 
its  workers. 

YOUR  newspaper  "carries”  clever,  new  IDEAS 
for  every  promotional  need.  Editor  &  Publisher 
once  again  is  eager  to  find  and  reward  you  "Idea 
Pilots”  who  have  put  over  successful  Promotion 
Campaign  (see  E.  &  P.  of  Dec.  7th  for  all  details, 
rules,  awards). 

Winning  one  of  the  prizes  helps  your  PAPER — 
all  Newspapers — and  YOUR  ambitions  for  the 
future.  Time  is  short.  Send  in  your  e.\hibits. 

EDITOR  AND  PUBUSHER 

1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York  City 

TENTH  ANNUAL 

NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  CONTEST 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHE?]  FO 


■^dvettisina  -^acnclei 


T  _  Clrvl^e  other  new  product,  Jergens  up  business  and  expansion  tremen- 

J©iy©llS  face  cream,  will  appear  in  ads  in  dously,  and  while  advertising  thus  far 

_  — ^  f  This  Week  and  some  of  the  national  has  not  been  in  direct  ratio  to  the  plant 

Jl'JfOV©  IrO^VOr’  Ot  women’s  magazines.  activities,  the  increased  is  substantial. 

^  _  If  1  Lennen  &  Mitchell  acquired  the  ■ 

Suppl©m©nt  ,f\OS  Woodbury  soap  account  11  years  ago.  SheU  Oil  Will  Double 

*  *  Since  that  time  Woodbury  cream  and  n  j  ■  lOm 

Substantial  Increase  in  1941  Jergens  Lotion  have  been  picked  up  NeWSpopei  AuS  111  1941 

HJ. _ _ r _ To  other  agencies  and  Woodbury  ™  ^ 


Advertising  Campaign  Is 
Announced 


,  .  -  j  ,  The  Shell  Oil  Company  will  double 

powder,  Jergens  face  cream  and  face  ..  _ _  j 

^  j  ’  jj  j  *  1-  i  Its  newspaper  advertising  in  1941. 

powder  were  added  to  the  list  as  soon  . _ ,.  , 

j  .1  -r  j  According  to  an  announcement  made 


Young  &  Rubicam 
Now  Has  All 
Bord©n  Accounts 

Two  Divisions  Switched 
From  B.  B.  D.  &  O.  and 
McCann  Erickson 


s  th©  W6r6  introduced  Today  **'''''^*'^***»  <***  aiiiiuuiicciiicm,  mciut; 

With  a  big  gain  in  the  1940  sales  of  ^ennen^ & 'Mifchell ^^handles  the  ad-  week  by  H.  L.  Curtis,  Shell  ad-  Co-ordination  of  the  advertising  d 
its  four  nationally  advertised  prod-  ygrtising  for  all  of  the  Jergens  prod-  manager,  the  campaign  will  all  Borden  products  under  the  di^. 

ucts  as  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  stress  the  suceess  of  research  in  point-  tion  of  one  advertising  agency.  Young 

Sunday  newspaper  supplement  ad-  *  u  j  constant  improve-  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  was  announced  last 

vertising,  the  Andrew  Jergens  Corn- 


According  to  figures  based  on  ^ents  of  Shell  products 


week  by  the  Borden  Co.  The 


pany  announced  this  week  that  ap-  Media  Records  compilations  for  the  Although  definite  schedules  have  deprives  two  of  the  larger  agencies. 

Advertising.  ANI^,  the  yet  been  made  up,  full  page  ads  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osbom 


Jergens  Company  spent  over  $178,000 
for  newspaper  advertising  in  1939. 


will  be  u.5ed  in  many  cases.  Magazines  and  McCann  Erickson,  of  Borden  i 


'.l*. 


'\Jlif\YA  r^r\TVimontc  conducted  experiments 

which  led  to  the  manufacture  from 
71  J  1*  "  petroleum  of  such  products  as  glycer- 

/\aV©rtlSirig  me,  synthetic  rubber,  toluene,  and 

^  ^  even  Vitamin  E.  The  Products  pro- 

for  1341  duced  by  synthesis  in  the  Shell  De¬ 
velopment  Co.  research  laboratories  j  •  •  x  ,  , 

Advertisers,  Agencies  used  in  such  divergent  fields  as  ,  ^  advertising  for  Bordens  enn 

.  .  ’  Tj  J  manufacture  of  artificial  silk,  cos- 

Indicate  Larger  Budgets  metics.  anesthetics,  agriculture,  paint 
Next  Year  Are  General  and  lacquer,  and  defense  munitions. 

Petroleum  components  have  also  con- 
Comments  from  advertisers  and  tributed  to  the  rapidly  growing  plastic 
agencies  received  too  late  for  publi-  industry. 


also  will  be  used.  counts. 

Ads  will  show  how  Shell  research  Borden’s  Farm  Products  Divisio:! 
men  have  conducted  experiments  S^’cs  to  Young  &  Rubicam  fron 
which  led  to  the  manufacture  from  BBD&O  and  on  the  West  Coast  Bor- 
petroleum  of  such  products  as  glycer-  Dairy  Delivery  leaves  McCanr. 

ine,  synthetic  rubber,  toluene,  and  Erickson.  For  the  New  York  division 
even  Vitamin  E.  The  Products  pro-  change  is  effective  Feb.  1;  for  the 
duced  by  synthesis  in  the  Shell  De-  Francis^  company,  Jan.  1. 

velopment  Co.  research  laboratories  Young  &  Rubicam  already  handles 


the  change  is  effective  Feb.  1;  for  the 
San  Francisco  company,  Jan.  1. 
Young  &  Rubicam  already  handles 
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Sample  of  300-iine  copy  running  in  roto¬ 
gravure. 

propriations  for  this  medium  will  be 
increased  in  1941. 

R.  W.  Orr,  executive  vice-president 
at  Lennen  &  Mitchell  and  Jergens- 


cation  in  the  symposium  on  the  1941  The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  han- 
advertising  outlook  which  appeared  dies  the  Shell  account, 
in  last  week’s  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  follow; 


manufacture  of  artificial  silk,  cos-  ®'’^P'^rated  and  malted  milk, 

metics.  anesthetics,  agriculture,  paint  cheeses  Thompson  s  malted 

and  lacquer,  and  defense  munitions.  ^one  Such  Mince  Meat,  po»- 

Petroleum  components  have  also  con-  Proscriptos 

tributed  to  the  rapidly  growing  plastic  Products,  and  Bordens  institutional 
industry.  advertising. 

The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  han-  Combined  Promotion  Efforts 

dies  the  Shell  account.  “This  move  toward  combining  the 

advertising  of  the  various  Borden  Mill 
-  J  ...  T*  11  products  may  be  a  physical  combira- 

Among  Advertising  t  oik  tion  as  well,”  Stuart  Peabody,  adve:- 

tising  director  of  Bordens,  told  Enns 
ROBERT  H.  JONES  has  resigned  as  &  Publisher. 
advertising  director  of  John  Wana-  “We  feel  that  the  Borden  units  wl. 


A.  KING  AITKIN - 

President,  the  Aitkln-Kynett  Co.,  ROBERT  H.  JONES  has  resigned  as 
Philadelphia  advertising  director  of  John  Wana- 

maker  to  join  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
Advertising  budgets  released  to  date  stine  &  Osborn  as 


at  Lennen  &  Mitchell  and  Jergens-  generally  show  a  substantial  increase  assistant  to  the 
Woodbury  account  executive,  told  ever  1940.  The  tax  situation  and  account  execu- 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  that  switch  to  partial  production  of  war  tjyg  charge  of 
Sunday  newspaper  supplements  had  niaterials  is  causing  clients  to  look  for-  Oneida,  Ltd., 
proved  an  ideal  medium  for  Jergens-  'y^rd  to  the  time  of  post-war  condi-  makers  of  silver 
Woodbury  advertising  because  of  their  f'ons.  It  is  not  the  desire  to  evade  pjated  tableware, 
complete  coverage  of  metropolitan  so  much  as  it  is  to  maintain  a  Hamil- 

areas.  public  acceptance  for  their  products  Watch  Co. 

“Jergens-Woodbury  salesmen  have  *1^  future  that  is  causing  adver-  The  change  is 
also  been  very  successful  in  mer-  t*®®*’*' .  more  heavily  in  ad-  effective  immedi- 


chandising  our  Sunday  supplements  ising  or  1941 
ads  as  local  advertising.”  Mr.  Orr  _ 

said,  “and  we  find  that  this  kind  of  ‘ 

advertising  makes  a  favorable  impres-  Hiram  Walker  I 
sion  with  the  local  trade.”  TVio  Kurlaoi  r.r, 


C.  HEALY 

Hiram  Walker  Inc.,  Waferville  Onf. 


ately. 

Perry  Thomas, 
formerly  in  the 
Detroit  office  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  & 


Robert  H.  Jones 


“We  feel  that  the  Borden  units  wl. 
go  farther  promotionally  and  will  do 
it  more  economically  by  combinin? 
their  promotional  efforts.”  he  said. 

Mr.  Peabody  said  that  the  Border. 
Company  had  been  playing  with  the 
co-ordination  idea  for  some  time.  He 
explained  that  a  “physical  combinatior 
job”  had  been  tried  successfully  ia 
Chicago  for  the  past  three  years.  Ad¬ 
vertisements  featuring  5  to  7  Border, 
products  in  the  same  ad  were  run  in 
Chicago  newspapers. 

He  said  there  was  a  possibility  that 
the  combination  form  of  advertisLr? 
would  be  used  in  newspapers  in  other 
cities 

The  Borden  exhibit  at  the  New  York 


on  wiin  me  locai  iraae.  The  budget  on  established  products  .  me  tioraen  exnipit  at  me  iNew  lu.. 

Mr.  Orr  added  that  the  good  read-  jjg  about  the  same  but  the  effort  agency,  has  been  ap-  World’s  Fair  led  to  the  adoption# 


,  ,  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,  Re  about  the  same  but  the  effort  -.jj.--.,  ...dit— .  j 

ership  of  these  ads  had  been  proved  junior  brands  increases  the  total.  advertising  assistant  to  R.  E.  Elsie,  the  Borden  Cow,  as  an  adve.- 

by  the  Daniel  Starch  ratings.  Johnson,  United  Air  Lines  director  tising  copy  theme.  The  success  n- 

Jergens  Lotion,  Woodbury  soap,  SIDNEY  GARFINKFI  advertising  and  publicity,  Chicago,  suiting  from  advertisements  featurir-' 

Woodbury  cream,  and  Woodbury  _  .  ,  -  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  former  Ft.  Wayne,  aH  Borden  products  under  Elsie  copy 

powder  will  be  advertised  in  the  President  Sidney  Garfinkel  Advertising  Ind..  newspaperman,  having  joined  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  the 

Amencan  Weekly,  This  Week,  Comic  Agency,  San  Francisco  the  Ayer  agency  five  years  ago.  company  to  believe  that  centralizatio: 

Weekly,  and  the  rotogravure  sections  Prospects  for  1941  are  very  good.  I  Addison  F.  Vars,  prominent  Buffalo  of  their  advertising  could  be  elf^ 
of  many  of  the  larger  Sunday  papers,  do  not  know  of  one  of  our  accounts  advertising  executive,  has  been  elected  tively  carried  out,  Mr.  Peabody  *■ 

Most  of  these  ads  will  be  of  the  not  planning  a  very  definite  expan-  president  of  the  Sterling  Engine  Com-  dared. 

quarter  size  page  in  black  and  white,  sion,  and  the  list  represents  a  very  pany  of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Vars  has  been  Competition  between  various  Bc|- 

However,  a  full  color  lay-out  will  good  cross-section  of  business.  executive  vice-president  of  the  com-  den  products,  such  as  evaporated  mi# 

run  in  This  Week.  This  campaign  pany  since  August,  1939.  competing  with  fresh  milk,  was  one 

will  be  supplemented  with  advertising  WILLIAM  A.  BREWER  Donald  G.  Augur,  formerly  asso-  reasons  why  the  account 

in  the  leading  women’s  magazines.  Copy  Chief,  Brewer-Weeks  Agency  ciated  with  the  advertising  agencies  of  originally  divided  among  severa  age 

The  Walter  Winchell  radio  program  San  Francisco  J-  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Ruth-  des,  Mr.  Pe^ody  said, 

has  also  been  continued  for  Jergens  ,  i-  *  .  ,  .  rauff  &  Ryan,  Campbell-Ewald  Com-  Likewise  the  markets  *or  'he 


pointed  advertising  assistant  to  R.  E.  Elsie,  the  Borden  Cow,  as  an  adver- 
Johnson,  United  Air  Lines’  director  tising  copy  theme.  The  success  n- 
of  advertising  and  publicity,  Chicago,  suiting  from  advertisements  featuriri 
Mr.  Thomas  is  a  former  Ft.  Wayne,  all  Borden  products  under  Elsie  copy 
Ind.,  newspaperman,  having  joined  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  the 
the  Ayer  agency  five  years  ago.  company  to  believe  that  centralizatio: 

Addison  F.  Vars,  prominent  Buffalo  of  their  advertising  could  be  elfec- 


WILLIAM  A.  BREWER 

Copy  Chief,  Brewer-Weeks  Agency, 
San  Francisco 


pany  of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Vars  has  been  Competition  between  various  Bor- 
executive  vice-president  of  the  com-  den  products,  such  as  evaporated  mi#  ] 
pany  since  August,  1939.  competing  with  fresh  milk,  was  one 

Donald  G.  Augur,  formerly  asso-  of.  ‘R®  Foof.oos 
ciated  with  the  advertising  agencies  of  originally  divided  among  severa  ag 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Ruth-  Peabody  said.  , 

rauff  &  Ryan,  Campbell-Ewald  Com-  Likewise  the  markets  for  the  w 


iicis  disu  cuiiiiiiueu  lui  ueigeiia  _,  .  rauii  or  nyan,  i^ampoeii-CiWaia  v^om-  - - — ^  -  -  ,  u. 

Lotion  and  a  separate  program  will  ...  ^  lents  who  are  planning  j,any  and  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  in  New  products  are  vastly  differen . 

Ko  "'>'1  do  as  much  or  more  in  1941.  The  V„..i,  said. 


be  run  for  each  of  the  other  three  ^‘1*  "'ocn  or  more  in  lu^i.  ine 

products  defense  spending  nrovides  a  100% 

Sunday  supplements  will  also  be  turnover,  while 


vxu  as  .uuvn  o.  ...ore  m  ine  York  and  Detroit,  has  joined  the  Bos- 

defense  spending  provides  a  1(W%  ton  staff  of  Doremus  &  Co. 
dollar  circulation  and  turnover,  while  r  i  r  »  i 

the  relief  dnllnr  did  nnt  nrnvida  miinVi  WALTER  A.  DOTY,  formerly  of  Lord 


used  to^adve^Hise  two  new  Jergens  jhe-Hef  dollar  did  not  provide  much  ^  ^hTm"  and 

products  which  have  never  been  ad-  ‘  magazine;  Joi 

vertised  on  a  national  scale.  One  of  n'FVFT  VIM  A.  \A7  H  ncui/niiTU  Patterson’  &  I 

these,  Jergens  face  powder,  will  be  EVELYN  &  WADSWORTH  brewer  of  Brei 
featured  in  full  page  4-color  advertise-  San  Francisco  Agency  Frothingham, 

ments  in  leading  Sunday  new-spaper  There  is  a  little  evidence  of  quick-  bearing  his  ow 


said. 

According  to  figures  of  the  Bur^“ 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  the  Borden  W 


spent  $705,330  for  advertising  m  is*. 
!  and  $473,494  of  this  amount  was  useo 


magazine;  John  E.  Patterson,  of  ^  ^  — 

Patterson  &  Hall  Co.;  William  A.  newspaper  advertising. 

Brewer  of  Brewer-Weeks  Co.;  Roy  S.  __  , ,  ^n.i  ■  .  • 

Frothingham,  head  of  the  agency  EILECTED  TO  4-A 

bearing  his  own  name,  and  Joseph  F.  Ralph  L.  Wolfe  &  Associates, 


supplements  and  magazines.  A  test  ening  tempo,  even  though  our  ac-  Mannion  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  troit,  has  been  elected  to  membemh>? 
campaign  to  check  the  copy  appeal  of  counts  are  not  based  on  defense  of  San  Francisco,  have  been  named  in  the  American  Association  of  Ad- 
magazine  advertising  for  this  prod-  spending  and  do  not  represent  a  cross-  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Golden  vertising  Agencies  in  continuation  o' 
uct  was  recently  completed  by  Len-  srection  of  business.  One  organization  Gate  College’s  School  of  Advertising,  the  membership  of  Seiler.  Wolfe  * 
nen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York.  which  is  a  defense  business  has  stepped  (Continued  on  page  53)  Associates,  the  predecessor  comps''^ 


(Continued  on  page  53) 


the  membership  of  Seiler,  WoUe 
Associates,  the  predecessor  comps''^ 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Optimism  Widespread 
As  New  Year  Begins 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 


GREETING  THE  New  Year  with  high 

optimism  and  a  heart  full  of  good 
resolutions  is  an  old  American  custom 
to  which  we  heartily  subscribe. 

There  is  plenty  of  time  later  on  for 
the  sour  puss  and  the  lugubrious  alibi. 

Heaven  help  those  upon  whose  soul 
the  soot  is  so  thick  it  cannot  be  dusted 
off  as  the  New  Year  begins. 

And  from  all  indications  there  is 
more  reason  for  sound  optimism  this 
year  than  for  several  years  past. 

Advertisers,  Agents  Bullish 

Readers  of  this  paper  are  already 
aware  of  the  bullish  feeling  of  many 
national  advertisers  and  advertising 
agency  chiefs  expre.sscd  in  these  pages 
last  week.  With  a  feeling  which  bor¬ 
ders  only  remotely  on  modesty  we 
wish  to  state  that  this  was  the  first 
symposium  of  advertiser  and  agency 
opinion  to  appear  in  the  business 
press. 

The  fountainhead  of  all  optimism, 
of  course,  is  defense  spending  and 
war  orders  horn  Britain.  But  behind 
them  is  a  1940  record  of  business  ac¬ 
celeration  and  re-employment  which 
began  near  the  first  of  the  year  and 
moved  steadily  ahead  as  the  later 
factors  began  to  be  felt.  Automobile 
sales  in  1940  were  23*/r  ahead  of  1939 
and  were  equal  to  82^  of  the  1929 
peak.  Other  businesses  too  numerous 
to  mention  passed  1939,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  business  indices  passed  1929. 

As  the  year  ends  the*  pudding  of 
business  news  yields  a  number  of 
plums  of  optimism. 

The  New  York  Times  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week  carried  a  page  one  story 
headlined  “10-YEAR  HIGH  SEEN 
FOR  HOLIDAY  TRADE.”  Sales  by 
department  stores  since  Dec.  1  were 
expected  to  rise  5%  above  1939.  Last 
week’s  sales  were  8%  above  the  same 
week  a  year  ago. 

In  New  York  Monday,  H.  L.  Curtis, 
advertising  manager  of  Shell  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  announced  an  expanded  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  1941  in  newspapers 
and  magazines.  It  will  start  with  full 
pages  in  color  in  magazines  and  color 
will  be  used  in  newspapers  wherever 
available.  The  newspaper  budget  for 
the  year  has  been  doubled  over  the 
1940  appropriation.  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company  is  the  agency. 

Refrigerator  Prices  Unchanged 

An  unchanged  base  price  on  electric 
refrigerators  for  1941  became  certain 
Monday,  when  two  of  the  leading 
trranufacturers  announced  that  their 
special  six-foot  boxes  would  be  quoted 
the  $114  range,  the  same  as  that 
prevailing  during  the  1940  season. 
General  Electric  set  a  price  of  $114.95 
^d  the  Kelvinator  division  announced 
3  $114.75  list,  setting  at  rest  the  reports 
the  base  level  might  advance 
‘0  $119.95. 

Kelvinator  will  start  its  national 
newspaper  drive  in  February.  Co¬ 
operative  newspaper  copy  also  will  be 
used.  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell  is  the 
ogency. 

In  the  New  York  Times  a  headline 
•■eports  that  country-wide  furniture 
sales  were  up  12%  in  11  months 
of  1940. 


Preliminary  figures  on  the  1939 
Census  of  Retail  Business  just  released 
indicate  a  total  expenditure  in  retail 
sales  of  $42,000,000,000.  This  is  a  gain 
of  28%  over  1935  and  only  13%  below 
1929,  but  the  Census  people  consider 
that  their  latest  totals  are  more  truly 
representative  of  trade  results  than 
either  of  the  past  enumerations. 

The  amazing  fact  about  the  total  of 
$42,000,000,000  is  that  it  represents  the 
average  expenditure  of  $1  per  person 
per  day  every  day  of  the  year  for 
purely  retail  purchases — food,  clothing, 
furniture,  smokes,  drinks,  cosmetics, 
books — and  the  myriad  variety  of 
goods  that  pass  over  the  counter  to 
the  consumer. 

In  no  other  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  is  this  average  even  closely 
approximated,  at  the  peaks  of  their 
prosperity.  The  average  and  the  total 
unquestionably  improved  during  1940, 
and  will  be  better  yet  in  1941. 

Anyone  who  can  find  a  reason  for  a 
long  face  in  that  comparison  is  the 
world's  prize  drizzle-puss. 

Business  Editors  Optimistic 

Additional  glints  of  optimism  were 
shed  this  week  on  the  general  1941 
picture  by  McGraw-Hill  publications, 
which  sent  out  year-end  statements 
from  editors  of  their  many  business 
publications,  covering  major  fields  of 
industry. 

Some  of  the  statements  follow; 

Douglas  G.  Woolf,  Editor,  Textile 
World:  “When  textile  mill  activity 
sets  a  new  high  for  a  year,  that's 
news.  When  it  sets  two  successive 
records  in  two  consecutive  years, 
that's  super-news.  When  it  com¬ 
pletes  those  two  years,  and  faces  a 
third  with  every  prospect  of  con¬ 
tinued  high  levels,  that's — in  Holly¬ 
wood  parlance — super-colossal  news. 
And  that  is  just  what  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  has  done  in  1S39  and  1940, 
and  faces  in  1941.  Textile  World's 
index  of  mill  activity  for  1940  will  be 
approximately  140  (on  the  basis  of 
1923-25  as  100)  when  all  statistical 
returns  are  in.  That  new  high  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  6%  over  the 
index  of  132  for  1939,  the  previous 
record  year.  It  compares  with  115 
for  1929,  and  with  125  for  1937,  the 
third  highest  year  in  the  last  decade.” 

Waldo  G.  Bowman.  Editor,  Engi¬ 
neering  News-Record:  “Not  for  a 
decade  have  construction  prospects 
been  so  promising  as  they  are  for 
1941.  This  is  so  because  the  tempo 
is  already  established,  and  only  such 
an  unexpected  event  as  Germany’s 
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sudden  and  complete  collopse  could 
slow  down  our  defense  preparations, 
which  in  their  present  stages  are 
dominating  construction.  Of  the  2 
billion  dollars  of  construction  in  the 
1940  federal  defense  preparations, 
nearly  one-half  remains  as  a  backlog 
for  1941  contracts.  Additional  Con¬ 
gressional  appropriations  for  ship¬ 
yards  and  industrial  plants  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  certain.  More  money  for 
air  fields  may  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Highway  building  will  not 
decline  in  amount.  Steel  mill  ex¬ 
pansion.  already  begun,  may  increase 
to  a  large  total.  General  prosperity 
should  keep  housebuilding  at  a  high 
level  and  stimulate  commercial  build¬ 
ing — unless  construction  costs  rise 
more  rapidly  than  is  now  expected. 
Together,  these  factors  make  the  con¬ 
struction  industry  look  healthy  in¬ 
deed,  at  least  for  1941.” 

Sees  Prosperous  Year 

H.  C.  Parmelee,  Editor.  Engineer¬ 
ing  &  Mining  Journal:  “The  outlook 
for  metal  mining  in  1941  is  for  con¬ 
tinued  activity  at  productive  capac¬ 
ity.  with  ample  supplies  of  the 
common  metals  at  reasonable  prices. 
Producing  companies  should  have  ■  a 
prosperous  year — always  assuming, 
cf  course,  that  the  war  continues.” 

S.  B.  Williams.  Editor.  Elretrirnl 
World:  “Electric  power  utilities  will 
spend  upyards  of  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  ne.xt  year  for  now  and 
improved  construction.  With  the 
exception  of  1930.  this  is  the  largest 
spending  program  of  anv  year  since 
the  start  of  the  depression  and  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  1940  budget  by  approxi¬ 
mately  25%.  New  steam  generating 
expenditures  are  expected  to  hit  a 
new  all  time  high  in  1941.  The  previ¬ 
ous  peak  year  was  1924  when  270 
millions  were  spent  by  power  com¬ 
panies  for  added  steam  generating 
capacity.  Next  year  may  exceed  that 
figure  by  as  much  as  10''r. 

L.  C.  Morrow,  Editor,  Factory  Man¬ 
agement  and  Maintenance:  “The 
manufacturing  industries  will  be 
busier  during  1941  than  they  have 
been  at  any  time  since  the  World 
War.  Already  producing  at  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  levels  of  the  late 
twenties,  capacity  is  being  added  and 
."^hifts  are  being  increased.  Defense 
orders  are  responsible  both  directly 
and  indirectly.” 

Leslie  E.  Neville.  Editor,  Ar'iation. 
“During  1940  the  aviation  industry 
passed  through  the  early  stages  of 
growth  from  small  to  big  business. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  the 
military  manufacturing  division,  which 
began  a  major  extension  of  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity.  The  defense  pro- 
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gram  now  calls  for  a  3-fold  expansion 
in  floor  space  and  a  5-fold  expansion 
in  personnel,  and  a  productive  capac¬ 
ity  of  40,000  or  more  airplanes  per 
year  by  the  middle  of  i942.  The 
present  backlog  of  defense  orders  is 
just  under  3’ 2  billion  dollars,  and  the 
defense  program  calls  for  more  than 
3  billion  dollars  worth  of  airplanes 
per  year  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency.” 

S.  D.  Kirkpatrick.  Editor,  Chemical 
&  Metallurgical  Engineering:  “Manu¬ 
facturing  operations  at  domestic  chem¬ 
ical  plants  through  the  final  quarter 
of  1940  were  the  highest  in  the  history 
of  the  industry  and  for  the  12-month 
period,  the  output  registered  an  all- 
time  high  in  volume.  The  rise  in 
general  industry,  demands  of  the  arm¬ 
ament  program,  and  an  enlarged  call 
for  export,  combined,  to  create  a 
consuming  market  of  unparalleled 
proportions.  Compared  with  1939. 
chemical  production  was  higher  by 
more  than  15  per  cent  and  e.xport  ship¬ 
ments  carried  a  valuation  about  35  per 
cent  above  the  1939  figure.” 

E::p''cfs  Biggest  Year 

Earl  Whitehorne,  Editor  Electrical 
Contracting:  “The  electrical  construc¬ 
tion  industry  looks  forward  to  a  busy 
year.  The  National  Defense  program 
is  piling  up  demands  upon  the  electri¬ 
cal  contractor  and  the  motor  shop  that 
are  already  bringing  problems.  The 
outlook,  however,  is  verj-  promis¬ 
ing.” 

Burnham  Finney.  Editor.  American 
Machinist:  “Machine  tool  builders 
expect  to  have  the  biggest  year  in 
history  during  1941.  Output  for  the 
industry  is  likely  to  reach  $650,000,000. 
That  is  a  substantial  increase  over  the 
past  year's  total  of  S425.000.COO  and  is 
more  than  three  times  the  volume 
done  in  1937.  The  industry  is  booked 
months  in  advance  almost  exclusively 
on  orders  for  the  U.  S.  defense  pro¬ 
gram  and  for  the  British." 

Employment 

Problems— 

of  busy  executives  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  when 
they  ask  assistance  from 
The  Personnel  Bureau. 

Complete  records  on  him- 
dreds  of  experienced  men 
qualified  for  newspaper, 
magazine,  public  relations, 
publicity,  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  work  are  on  file.  £^ch 
registrant  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated. 

From  these  complete  rec¬ 
ords  The  Personnel  Bureau 
recommends  only  men  who 
are  qualified  for  the  job, 
saving  an  employer  hours 
spent  in  interviewing  and 
investigating. 

For  prompt  service,  write 
or  wire — 

THE  PERSONNEL 
BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 

A  nation-wide  non-frofU  service  sup¬ 
ported  by  Sigma  Delta  Cbi,  Professional 
loumalistic  Fraternity. 
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Retail  Sales  Passed 
42  Billion  Dollars 
In  U.  S.  in  1939 

Figure  Is  28%  Above  That 
01  1935  Voluntary  Census 
And  13%  Below  1929 

Retail  sales  in  the  United  States 
totaled  $42,023,818,000  in  1939,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  28%  over  the  comparable 
total  of  $32,791,212,000  recorded  in 
the  previous  census  of  1935,  it 
has  been  announced  by  William  L. 
Austin,  Director  of  the  Census,  in  a 
preliminary  release  of  tentative  totals 
pending  completion  of  the  final  de¬ 
tailed  report  by  states,  counties  and 
cities.  This  preliminary  report  in¬ 
cludes  final  figures  for  most  states, 
and  very  little  change  is  expected  in 
the  totals. 

The  dollar  volume  of  business  done 
in  1939  is  only  13%  below  the  dollar 
volume  reached  in  1929.  In  the  dec¬ 
ade  there  has  been  a  substantial  drop 
in  the  general  level  of  consumer  goods 
prices.  The  effect  of  this  price  drop 
on  the  dollar  volume  of  sales  is  par¬ 
tially  offset,  however,  by  a  gain  of 
72%  in  population. 

The  number  of  stores  increased 
294.539  or  20%  in  the  ten-year  period. 


the  greater  part  of  the  gain  having 
occurred  since  1935.  Stores  num¬ 
bered  1,476,365  in  1929,  1,587,718  in 
1935  and  1,770,904  in  1939,  the  gain 
since  1929  including  120,343  filling  sta¬ 
tions  and  171,038  eating  and  drinking 
places,  as  well  as  22,376  fuel  dealers 
and  6,727  florists.  An  increase  of 
78,907  in  the  number  of  food  stores  is 
caused  in  part  by  the  reclassi¬ 
fication  of  certain  general  stores  (with 
food) . 

This  change  in  classification  has  been 
brought  about  by  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  general  stores  to  become  en¬ 
tirely  or  predominantly  food  stores 
and  by  a  better  basis  for  such  classi¬ 
fication  through  data  on  commodity 
sales,  which  is  more  complete  than  in 
previous  censuses. 

In  an  accompanying  table  which 
compares  retail  trade  in  1939  with 
that  in  1935  and  1929,  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  some  business  classifications 
may  be  affected  by  (1)  incomplete 
coverage  in  1935,  the  possibility  of 
which  exists  because  that  Census  was 
on  a  voluntary  basis  and  in  some 
localities  reports  were  not  obtained 
from  all  stores;  or  (2)  shifts  in  classifi¬ 
cation  caused  by  incomplete  com¬ 
modity  information  in  1935.  The  latter 
may  result  in  shifts  between  groups  or 
between  kinds  of  business  within  a 
group,  such  as  within  the  food  group 
or  the  apparel  group,  and  may  affect 
direct  comparisons  with  1935,  of  par- 


United  States  Summary — Comparison  of  Stores  and  Sales  By 
Geographic  Divisions  and  States:  1939,  1935 

NUMBER  OF  STORES  SALES  PERCENT  CHANGE 


GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISION 
AND  STATE 

1939 

1935> 

1  Add  000) 

1939  1935' 

Sales 
1939  va. 
1935 

Population 
1940  va. 
1930 

United  States . 

1.770,(104 

1,587,718 

$42,023,818 

$32,791,212 

-28 

•r  7,2 

Geographic  Divisions: 

Now  Eiurland . 

121,91.; 

109,382 

3,312,798 

2,687,820 

-1  23 

4-  3  3 

.Middle  .Lllantic 

413.015 

389,405 

10,-291.240 

8,374,4,39 

-(-23 

4-  4  9 

East  North  Central . 

364,711 

326,862 

9,238,689 

7,ia3,071 

-1-30 

4-  5  3 

West  North  Central  . 

198,0.35 

182,051 

4,138,943 

3,471,80ii 

-(-19 

4-  1  7 

South  Atlantic . 

199,369 

176,036 

4,369,587 

3,267,937 

4-34 

4-12  9 

East  South  ("ontral . 

101,065 

90,688 

1,845,037 

1,371,619 

-1-35 

4-  9  0 

West  South  Central 

159,768 

132,615 

3,101,358 

2,284,559 

4-36 

4-  7  3 

Mountain . 

57,459 

46,599 

1,427,541 

1.082,600 

4-32 

4-12  1 

Pacific .  . . 

1.55, .567 

134,080 

4.298,625 

3,147,501 

4-37 

4-18.8 

New  England: 

Maine . 

13,455 

11,936 

281,356 

226,911 

4  24 

4-6  2 

New  Hampshire, 

7,435 

6,797 

183,100 

149,654 

4-22 

4-5  6 

\  ermont . 

5,423 

4,626 

123,369 

96,724 

4-28 

—  0  1 

Massachusetts 

.59,244 

53,606 

1,732,952 

1,446,212 

4-20 

4-  16 

Rhode  Island . 

10,485 

8,791 

274,759 

217,728 

4-26 

4-  3  8 

(  onnccticut .  . 

25,873 

23,626 

717,262 

550,391 

4-30 

T  0.4 

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  Y'ork  ... 

209,366 

198,608 

5,577,398 

4,704,233 

4-19 

4-  7  1 

New  Jersey ... . 

68,874 

65,688 

1,580,327 

1,206,990 

4-31 

4-  2  9 

Pennsylvania . 

134,775 

12.5,109 

3,133,515 

2,46,3,216 

4-27 

4-  2.8 

East  North  Central: 

Ohio .  . 

93,207 

89,301 

2,441,372 

1,940, au 

4-26 

4-  3  9 

Indiana  . 

47,358 

40,318 

1,065,516 

771,377 

4-38 

4-  5  8 

Illinois . 

109,129 

95,033 

2,846,940 

2,152,432 

4-32 

4-  3  5 

.Michigan . 

67,413 

59,820 

1,820,769 

1,377,122 

4-32 

4-  8.5 

Wisconsin . 

47,604 

42,388 

1,064,092 

862,109 

4-23 

4-  6.8 

West  North  Central: 

Minnesota . 

40,448 

35,481 

1,017,195 

808,8.57 

4-26 

4-8  9 

Iowa . 

39,024 

36,768 

822,905 

640,621 

4-28 

4-2  7 

Missouri . 

53,322 

48,581 

1,102,563 

9.35,027 

4-18 

4-  4  3 

North  Dakota. .  . 

8,549 

8,464 

156,137 

147,327 

4-  6 

—  5  7 

.South  Dakota  . 

9,817 

9,014 

169,396 

144,333 

4-17 

—  7  2 

Nebraska . 

19,330 

17,990 

397,196 

354,520 

4-12 

—  4  5 

Kansas . 

27,545 

25,753 

473,551 

441,121 

4-  7 

—  4  3 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware .  . 

4,544 

4,257 

110,a52 

76,019 

4-45 

4-11.8 

Mar>iand  . 

2.5,566 

22,515 

619,273 

457,305 

4-35 

4-11  6 

District  of  Columbia . 

6,893 

6,341 

402,768 

329,034 

4-22 

4-36  2 

Viritinih . 

29,609 

25,860 

627,930 

466,768 

4-35 

4-10.6 

West  Virainia . 

18,928 

18,285 

404,889 

329,383 

4-23 

4-10.0 

North  Carolina 

33,826 

28,654 

633,240 

460,083 

4-38 

4-12  7 

South  Carolina  . 

18,520 

16,196 

332,224 

246,214 

4-35 

4-  9  3 

(ioorcia . . 

32,869 

30,355 

624,747 

481,197 

4-30 

4-  7.4 

Florida  . 

28,614 

23,573 

614,464 

421,934 

4-46 

4-29.2 

East  South  Central: 

Kentucky . 

30,919 

28,139 

520,135 

382,761 

4-36 

4-  8.8 

Tennessee .  . 

28,198 

26,470 

606,489 

477,720 

4-27 

4-11  4 

Alabama . 

23,916 

21,351 

435,973 

334,223 

4-30 

Mississippi . 

18,032 

14,728 

282,440 

176,915 

4-60 

4-  8  7 

West  South  Central: 

.Arkansas .  . 

20,328 

17,653 

298,301 

238,809 

4-25 

4-  5  1 

Louisiana . 

25,469 

22,615 

486,250 

341,911 

4-42 

+12  5 

Dklahonia  ...  . 

28,722 

24,734 

513,091 

4.30,084 

4-19 

—  2  5 

Texas . 

85,249 

67,613 

l,8a3.716 

1,273,755 

4-42 

+  10  1 

Mountain: 

Montana .  ... 

8,481 

7,490 

222,008 

185,556 

-1-20 

+  4  1 

Idaho . . 

6,804 

5,55:1 

175,873 

137,855 

-r28 

+  17  9 

Wyoming . 

4,113 

3,323 

100,233 

81.439 

4-23 

+11  2 

Colorado . 

16,785 

13,504 

409,103 

298,156 

4-37 

+  8  4 

New  Mexico . 

6,617 

4,610 

125,765 

87,691 

4-43 

+25  6 

.\ruona . 

6,242 

4,939 

162,003 

118,874 

4-36 

+14  6 

I'lah  . 

6,372 

5,565 

170,728 

130,050 

4-31 

+  8.4 

Nevada  . 

2,045 

1,615 

61,828 

43,039 

4-44 

+21  1 

Pacific: 

Washington . 

26,682 

23,887 

668,790 

521,186 

4-28 

+11  1 

Oroton . 

16,4.58 

14,523 

442,160 

329,636 

4-34 

+14  2 

California  . 

112,42.' 

95,670 

3,187,675 

2,296,679 

4-39 

-f-21  7 

>  Revised  to  exclude  sen-ice  (laraKes  and  other  automotive  senice  businesses  formerly  classified  as  Retail  but  now 
ncluded  in  the  Service  Census. 


ticular  classifications.  These  quali-  major  business  groups  are  presented 
fications  apply  only  in  part  to  the  data  in  the  following  table,  which  shows 
for  1929.  the  proportion  of  the  total  dollar  span 

Such  changes  as  have  occurred  in  in  retail  stores  in  the  three  census 
the  relative  sales  importance  of  the  years: 

Sales  (add  000)  Percent  of  Total 

Business  group  1939  1935  1929  1939  1935  1929 

Total,  all  stores  . $42,023,818  $32,791,212  $48,329,652  100.0  100.0  100.0 


Food  group  . 

10,152,332 

8,362,425 

10,837,421 

24.2 

25,5 

22.4 

General  stores  (with  food) 

810,342 

1,110,403 

2,570,744 

1.9 

3.4 

53 

General  merchandise  group 

5,663,358 

4,619,751 

6,444,101 

13.5 

14.1 

133 

Apparel  group  . 

Furniture-household-radio 

3.258,587 

2,656,242 

4,240,893 

7.8 

8.1 

83 

group  . 

1,733,985 

1.289,896 

2,754,721 

4.1 

3.9 

5.7 

Automotive  group  . 

5,544,435 

4.236,586 

7,043,386 

13.2 

12.9 

143 

Filling  stations  . 

Lumber-building-hardware 

2.822,481 

1,967,714 

1,787,423 

6.7 

6.0 

3.7 

group  . 

2,733,983 

1.864,275 

3,845,624 

6.5 

5.7 

8.0 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

3,520,985 

2,390,860 

2,124,890 

8.4 

7.3 

4.4 

Drug  stores  . 

1,562,438 

1,232,593 

1,690,399 

3.7 

3,8 

33 

Other  stores  . 

4,220,892 

3,060,467 

4,990,050 

10.0 

9,3 

103 

More  Newspapers 
Give  Bonuses 
For  Christmas 

Payments  Announced  By 
lohn  S.  Knight,  Gannett 
And  Others 

Payment  of  Christmas  bonuses  to 
executives  and  employes  by  newspa¬ 
pers  and  advertising  agencies  contin¬ 
ued  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
during  the  pre-Christmas  period. 

In  Akron.  O.,  350  employes  of  the 
Beacon  Journal  participated  in  a 
plant-wide  Christmas  party  at  the 
Mayflower  hotel  there  following  the 
newspaper’s  payment  of  a  Yuletide 
bonus  to  370  workers  for  the  second 
consecutive  year.  Employes  with 
more  than  six  months’  service  were 
given  two  weeks’  salary.  Those  with 
less  than  six  months’  service  received 
one  week’s  extra  salary.  A  dinner, 
skits  that  lampooned  various  depart¬ 
ments,  professional  talent  and  danc¬ 
ing  made  up  the  hotel  program.  John 
S.  Knight,  president  of  the  Knight 
newspapers,  and  Mrs.  Knight  and 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Knight,  widow  of  the  late 
publisher  of  the  Beacon  Journal,  were 
guests  of  employes. 

Bonus  in  Miami 

The  Miami  Herald,  another  John  S. 
Knight  newspaper,  on  Dec.  20  gave  an 
extra  week’s  pay  as  a  Christmas  gift 
to  400  employes  having  one  year  or 
more  of  continuous  service.  The 
bonus  was  announced  by  James  L. 
Knight,  business  manager. 

Christmas  bonus  checks  totaling 
$8,705,  a  37%  increase  over  last  year, 
were  presented  to  the  370  adult  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Gazette  and  associated  institu¬ 
tions  Dec.  17. 

All  full-time  employes  of  the 
Rochester  Gannett  Newspapers,  the 
Rochester  Times-Union  and  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  who  have  completed 
one  year  of  service  will  share  in  the 
1940  profits  of  the  company,  it  was 
announced  by  Frank  Gannett,  presi¬ 
dent. 

In  f  ccordance  with  Mr.  Gannett’s 
long  time  advocacy  of  employe  par¬ 
ticipation  in  earnings,  the  board  of 
directors  voted  assignment  of  10%  of 
the  company’s  profit  for  1940  as  a 
profit-sharing  fund.  Checks  will  be 
distributed  on  or  before  Feb.  15,  1941, 
or  as  soon  as  the  firm’s  profits  are 
known. 

Directors  of  The  Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 
also  recommended  to  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies  that  they  take  similar  action 
where  earnings  would  permit. 

Six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 


gram  and  Evening  Gazette  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  including  county  corre¬ 
spondents,  received  Christmas 
checks  from  the  publisher,  George  F. 
Booth. 

All  employes  receiving  a  salary  of 
$25  or  more  were  given  $25  provided 
they  had  been  in  the  paper’s  employ 
one  year  or  more.  Those  whose  week¬ 
ly  salary  was  less  than  $25  received 
the  weekly  wage,  if  employed  one 
year  or  more.  If  less  than  one 
year,  one -half  the  weekly  salary  was 
given. 

No  one  received  more  than  $25  or 
less  than  $5.  Individual  checks  were 
given  executives  of  the  two  papers. 
County  correspondents  received  $10 
checks. 

Carrier  boys,  totalling  1,951,  each 
received  a  new  $1  bill. 

All  employes  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram  were  given  a 
week’s  pay  as  a  Christmas  bonus 
Dec.  20. 

Tribune  Bonus  Paid 

All  employes  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Company  received  their  Christmas 
bonus  checks  late  last  week.  The 
amount  of  the  bonus  was  determined 
by  the  same  percentage  of  annual 
salaries  and  wages  that  has  been  in 
effect  since  1915,  except  for  the  years 
1930-31-32.  Approximately  2,800  em¬ 
ployes  in  Chicago  participated. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc- 
New  York,  announced  the  payment  of 
their  usual  Christmas  bonus  to  all 
employes,  on  Dec.  24. 

Employes  of  the  Toledo  Blade  were 
given  a  Christmas  present  of  approxi¬ 
mately  a  week’s  salary  by  Paul  Block, 
publisher. 

The  Easton  (Pa.)  Morning  Free 
Press  on  Dec.  21  presented  to  eveij 
employe  a  cash  gift  based  upon  length 
of  service  since  Rolland  L.  Adams, 
president  and  publisher,  took  over  the 
paper  three  years  ago. 

A  cash  Christmas  bonus  was  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette  to  employes  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Employes  of  the  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Publishing  Co.  received  s 
bonus  of  one  week’s  salary. 

Four  tri-city  newspapers.  Roffc 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus,  Moline  (Ill-) 
patch,  Davenport  (Iowa)  Times  at* 
Democrat.  distributed  Christin^ 
bonuses  of  one  week’s  salary  to  all 
employes  on  Dec.  23. 

R.  D.  HEATH  DIES 

Raymond  D.  Heath.  41,  columnist 
for  the  Rome  (N.  Y,)  Daily  SentiM 
since  January,  1939,  and  former  ^ 
retary  of  the  New  York  State  Socie^ 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  died  Dec.  2 
after  an  illness  of  three  months.  B* 
was  secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Elditors  fro® 
1936  to  1939  and  was  affiliated  with 
the  American  Society  of  Editors. 
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Advertisers  .  .  .  Advertising  Agencies 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  50 

Walling  Minster,  formerly  a  part¬ 
ner  in  Minster  &  Company,  a  manage¬ 
ment  engineering  organization,  has 
joined  Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  in 
an  executive  capacity. 

J.  Scott  Black,  formerly  a  member 
of  Whipple  &  Black  Advertising  Co., 
Detroit  advertising  agency,  has  sold 
his  interest  in  the  agency  and  is  plan¬ 
ning  an  extended  vacation. 

Thomas  Harrington,  director  of 
radio  at  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  will 
become  a  vice-president  of  the  agency 
on  Jan.  1.  On  Jan.  1  the  following 
executives  will  become  stockholders 
of  the  company:  Joseph  Moran,  super¬ 
visor  of  radio  commercials;  John  Van 
Horson,  manager  of  the  merchandising 
department  and  contact  supervisor;  T. 
S.  Repplier,  copy  supervisor;  Thomas 
Lewis,  manager  of  the  radio  depart¬ 
ment;  Hubbell  Robinson,  supervisor  of 
radio  talent;  and  Mr.  Harrington. 


Quebec,  has  appointed  Lord  &  Thomas 
(Canada)  as  its  advertising  agency. 
Campaigns  for  December,  1940,  and 
the  year  of  1941  have  already  been 
prepared  for  Carling’s  Red  Cap  Ale 
and  O’Keefe’s  Old  Vienna  Beer. 

Miami,  Jacksonville,  Tampa,  and 
Pensacola  newspapers  will  be  used  as 
media  in  an  advertising  campaign  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Lavin  Company,  Inc.  to 
introduce  Powder  Horn  Whiskey, 
newest  product  of  G.  F.  Heublein  & 
Bros.,  makers  of  Famous  Club  Cock¬ 
tails,  A1  sauce,  Milshire  gin  and 
whiskies. 

H.  C.  Mulberger,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 
announces  the  following  new  ac¬ 
counts:  Huth  &  James  Shoe  Company; 
Reliable  Knitting  Works;  M.  A.  Ger- 
ett  Corp.  (E-Z-On  Damper  Regula¬ 
tors);  Netz  Glove  &  Mitten  Co. 
(Gloves  &  Mittens) ;  Pereles  Bros.,  Inc. 
(Plastic  Heels,  Plastic  Products). 

Tilman  Survey,  statistical  analysts, 
is  a  new  accoimt  for  the  John  C.  Dowd 
advertising  agency,  Boston.  Dowd’s 
campaign  will  start  with  ads  on  the 
financial  pages  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  New  York  Times. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 

WITH  announcement  that  Raymond 

Spector  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  re¬ 
appointed  for  a  two-year  period  as 
Seruta.n’s  advertising  agency,  M.  B. 
Rosenhaus,  president  of  Serutan,  di¬ 
vulged  plans  for  an  extensive  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  campaign  for  the  New 
Year.  A  test  will  also  be  made  in  one 
major  market,  using  an  extended 
schedule  of  full-page  newspaper  space. 

E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons  and  the  Kraft 
Cheese  Company  have  appointed  the 
Buenos  Aires  office  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  to  handle  their 
advertising  in  Argentina. 

Effective  Jan.  1,  John  A.  Cairns  & 
Company  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  William  Skinner  & 
So.Ns.  manufacturers  of  linings,  satins 
and  other  silk  and  rayon  fabrics.  This 
agency  will  handle  the  advertising  of 
the  boys’  and  men’s  wear  departments 
of  the  Crompton-Richmond  Company, 
manufacturers  of  corduroys. 

Sidener  &  Van  Riper,  Inc.,  Indian¬ 
apolis  advertising  agency,  announce 
the  following  new  accounts:  Allied 
Motor  Parts  Company,  Detroit  (auto¬ 
mobile  pistons,  piston  pins,  valves, 
valve  springs  and  miscellaneous  motor 
parts);  Buffalo  Pressed  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Youngstown,  O.  (automo¬ 
bile  mufflers  and  tail  pipes) ;  Packard 
Manufacturing  Corporation,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (automatic  phonographs  and 
appliances). 

“Crude  Oil  to  Cosmetics”  is  the 
theme  of  Alliance  Oil  Corporation’s 
first  extensive  advertising  program 
scheduled  for  the  January  Fortune 
and  a  group  of  11  leading  trade  publi¬ 
cations.  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  is 
the  agency. 

The  Egofoam  Products  Co.  (sham¬ 
poo  and  hair  groom)  of  New  York 
announce  that  after  a  test  campaign  on 
WMCA,  the  company  is  enlarging  its 
advertising  and  merchandising  plans, 
calling  for  ads  in  daily  newspapers, 
elected  trade  papers,  medical  and 
health  publications,  subway  broadsides 
3od  additional  radio  stations. 

Appointment  of  Federal  Advertising 
^ency.  New  York,  to  handle  adver- 
ttting  for  James  E.  Pepper  whiskey, 
wective  Jan.  1,  was  announced  in  New 
York  Monday  by  H.  Lawrence  Laup- 
h^imer,  advertising  manager  for  the 
Gibson  Distilling  Company. 

Tbe  Canadian  Breweries  Limited, 


YOUNG  GETS  LEAVE 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  23 — James 
W.  Young,  former  advertising  execu¬ 
tive,  who  became  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  in  1939,  has  been  granted  in¬ 
definite  leave  of  absence  by  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Jesse  H.  Jones.  Mr. 
Young  leaves  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  for  an  indefinite  period  to  carry 
out  his  duties  as  chairman.  Commu¬ 
nications  Division,  of  the  office  of 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of 
Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations 
between  the  American  Republics. 
Carroll  L.  Wilson,  assistant  director 
of  the  Bureau,  will  become  acting  di¬ 
rector.  He  was  formerly  associated 
with  Scudder,  Stevens  and  Clark.  New 
York,  investment  counsel. 


EXPAND  CAMPAIGN 

Marshmallow  Fluff,  a  popular  food 
product  in  New  England  for  the  past 
20  years,  is  to  be  promoted  in  the 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Newark,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Philadelphia  markets  beginning 
around  the  middle  of  January  using 
newspaper  advertising.  The  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  of  three  months’  dura¬ 
tion  with  two  copy  insertions  a  week. 
The  Harry  M.  Frost  Company,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  which  has  had  the  account  ever 
since  it  began  advertising,  is  placing 
the  schedule. 


1929  Crash  Called 
Blessing  To 
Ad  Agencies 

By  C.  G.  TAYLOR 

The  great  financial  disaster  of  1929 
was  a  blessing  to  advertising  agencies, 
in  the  opinion  of  F.  Allen  Burt,  whose 
new  brok,  “American  Advertising 
Agencies,”  was  recently  published  by 
Harpers  ($3.)  Amplifying  that  idea, 
the  author  says  that  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  crash  and  depression  presented  a 
challenge  to  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  to  either  “step  up  or  fold  up.”  ' 
New  Functions  Added 

The  fact  that  the  challenge  was 
met  and  that  new  functions  and  ser¬ 
vices  were  added  to  agency  routine 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  complexion  the  business  has 
taken  on.  Mr.  Burt  uses  the  word 
“Professional”  to  characterize  the 
present  period  of  advertising  develop¬ 
ment.  The  other  two  periods  are  the 
“Primitive,”  which  lasted  until  about 
1890,  and  the  “Formative”  that  con¬ 
tinued  until  about  1925. 

“American  Advertising  Agencies”  is 
not  strictly  historical  nor  does  it  re¬ 
cord  the  rise  of  the  great  agencies. 
Yet,  in  its  detailed  analysis  of  the 
ways  various  agencies  function  and 
should  function,  in  its  discussion  of 
how  agencies  start  and  grow,  and  in 
its  discussion  of  abuses  extant  and 
overcome,  it  has  something  of  the 
quality  of  history,  if  the  reader  uses 
his  imagination. 

The  chapter  labelled  historical  is 
particularly  interesting,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  exactly  100 
years  since  Volney  B.  Palmer,  first 
American  advertising  agent  opened 
his  New  York  office  in  the  Tribune 
Building,  Nassau  and  Spruce  Streets. 
Palmer  was  a  newspaperman  who  had 
switched  two  years  before  from  his 
job  as  editorial  writer  on  the  Miner’s 
Journal  and  entered  the  advertising 
department  of  the  same  paper.  Shortly 
after  he  resigned  and  opened  the  first 
American  agency  in  Philadelphia,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  office  in  New  York  and 
another  in  Boston. 

In  the  same  chapter  Mr.  Burt 
sketches  the  life  and  activities  of 
George  P.  Rowell,  founder  of  Printers’ 
Ink,  whom  he  describes  as  wielding 
“a  greater  influence  for  good  among 
advertising  agents,  publishers  and 
business  men  than  any  other  man.” 

The  bulk  of  Mr.  Burt’s  work  is  defi¬ 
nitely  not  slanted  for  the  layman.  Its 
chief  value  will  be  for  agencies  new 
in  the  field,  for  agency  men  who 
would  like  to  know  how  to  expand, 
for  companies  and  corporations  hav¬ 


ing  large  advertising  budgets  and  for 
students.  For  the  latter  it  will  be 
particularly  good  since  it  is  practical 
and  exceedingly  thorough. 

“American  Advertising  Agencies”  is 
so  all-inclusive  that  it  is  difficult  to 
pick  out  any  points  that  should  be 
highlighted  in  a  brief  review.  The 
author  does  warn  agency  people 
against  the  inclusion  of  too  many  ser¬ 
vices  which  he  says  is  likely  to  make 
a  top-heavy  organization.  And  he 
does  urge,  most  emphatically,  that 
agency  executives  do  their  thinking 
more  along  the  lines  of  client  needs 
rather  than  stressing  too  much  what 
the  agency  has  to  offer. 

A  glance  at  a  few  of  the  chapter 
headings  gives  an  idea  of  the  scope  of 
this  book.  Aside  from  the  obvious 
chapters  on  agency  personnel,  copy, 
art  work  and  media  selection  there 
are  many  others  on  less  familiar  as¬ 
pects  of  the  business.  These  include 
such  subjects  as  agency  recognition, 
how  to  secure  new  business,  compen¬ 
sation  (including  a  thorough  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  15%  question),  financial 
management  and  laws  affecting  agen¬ 
cies.  There  are  even  chapters  on  how 
to  get  an  agency  job  and  on  office 
lay-out,  illustrated.  There  is  also  a 
fullsome  bibliography  and  an  appen¬ 
dix  illustrating  agency  business  forms. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  future  the 
author  says  it  “looks  bright  for  the 
agency  man  who  is  willing  to  add  to 
his  abilities  and  service  offerings.” 
He  believes  that  the  best  and  most 
profitable  lines  of  agency  development 
are  (1)  merchandising  helps,  (2) 
sales  promotion,  (3)  sales  films,  (4) 
direct  mail,  and  (5)  public  relations. 

Mr.  Burt  is  account  executive  for 
the  Boston  firm  of  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law.  He  is  also  Professor 
of  Advertising  at  Boston  University. 
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Dailies  Ploy 
Santa  Claus 
To  Entire  State 

Every  Needy  Child  in 
Rhode  Island  Assured  ol  Gift 
By  Journal-Bulletin  Fund 

This  is  the  story  of  a  newspaper 
Santa  Claus  who,  born  to  a  supposedly 
transitory  existence  16  years  ago,  finds 
himself  today  a  fixed  institution  upon 
whom  the  children  of  the  needy  of  an 
entire  state  depend  for  the  Christmas 


Fred  C.  Perry,  Providence  Evening  Bulletin 
editorial  writer  and  the  man  behind  the 
whiskers  of  the  Journal-Bulletin  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Santa,  checks  off  some  of  the  16,000 
names  of  those  who  receive  one  of  the 
toy-packed  boxes  distributed  annually 
through  this  project. 

cheer  that  is  the  inalienable  right  of 
youth. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Santa  Claus,  sponsored  and  conducted 
by  the  Providence  Journal  and  Eve¬ 
nting  Bulletin.  But  it  is  more  truly  the 
story  of  the  readers  of  those  news¬ 
papers.  They  are  really  the  Rhode 
Island  Santa  Claus.  Their  contribu¬ 
tions  of  time,  services  and  money 
alone  raake  possible  Santa’s  annual 
adventure  in  happiness. 

Santa  Only  For  Needy 

Santa's  young  “clients”  now  number 
some  16,000  boys  and  girls.  His  pack 
is  laden  with  nearly  50,000  gifts — toys, 
books  and  games,  all  new  and  fresh 
from  the  factories — and  more  than  two 
tons  of  candy. 

It  is  the  aim  of  Santa  to  see  to  it 
that  no  child  in  any  needy  family  in 
the  state  awakes  on  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing  to  find  that  his  stocking  is  empty. 
And  it  is  an  aim  that  is  now  realized 
in  very  substantial  manner,  thanks  to 
the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  the 
workers  of  nearly  40  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  welfare  and  relief  agencies  in 
the  state. 

Rhode  Island’s  Santa  is  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  a  welfare  agent.  He  does 
not  deal  in  shoes,  food,  clothing  or  any 
of  the  material  necessities  of  life.  His 
sole  task  and  his  only  reason  for  ex¬ 
istence  is  to  carry  to  boys  and  girls 
whom  all  other  Santas  forget  a  bit  of 
the  color  and  tinsel  of  the  gladdest 
holiday  season  of  the  year. 

Contributions  received  from  indi¬ 
viduals  by  the  newspapers  are  arbi¬ 
trarily  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $5. 
No  persons  may  give  more.  Hundreds, 
of  course,  give  less.  The  $5  limit  was 
adopted  so  that  the  Santa  Claus  Fund 
might  really  be  an  expression  of  the 
community’s  good  will — the  small  gifts 
of  many  rather  than  the  large  gifts  of 
a  few.  More  than  3,000  contributions, 
representing  the  gifts  of  an  estimated 
10,000  persons,  are  received  each  year. 

Second  in  Santa’s  army  of  givers  are 


hundreds  of  social  welfare  workers 
who  prepare  the  list  of  needy  boys 
and  girls. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  are 
those  whose  generosity  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Rhode  Island  Santa  to 
deliver  his  thousands  of  boxes  right 
into  the  homes  of  the  children  for 
whom  they  are  intended.  These  are 
volunteers  who  carry  out  that  huge 
task  without  a  penny  of  expense  to 
Santa  himself.  In  Providence  the  home 
deliveries — involving  boxes  for  some 
8.500  boys  and  girls — are  made  by  the 
child  welfare  unit  of  the  American 
Legion.  Outside  the  city  a  variety  of 
groups,  including  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Lions  Clubs,  similarly  make 
the  deliveries  in  their  communities. 
And  in  each  instance.  Boy  Scouts  as¬ 
sist.  At  least  500  grown-ups  and 
Scouts  have  a  hand  in  the  job. 

Not  only  is  every  one  of  Santa’s 
boxes  delivered  to  the  homes  of  the 
children,  but  each  one  bears  an  ad¬ 
dress  label  with  the  name  of  the 
youngster  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
The  gifts  in  each  box  are  suited  to 
the  sex  and  age  of  the  particular  child. 

That  is  possible  because  the  welfare 
agencies  which  work  with  Santa  in 
the  preparation  of  his  list  provide  him 
not  only  with  the  name  and  address, 
but  with  the  age  and  other  pertinent 
data  about  each  youngster.  Thus,  boys 
are  assured  they  will  not  receive  girls’ 
gifts  or  vice  versa.  At  the  same  time 
those  of  each  sex  are  sure  of  articles 
suitable  to  their  age. 

Clerks  who  type  the  gummed  ad¬ 
dress  labels  for  the  boxes  mark  on 
them  the  combination  of  toys  that  is 
to  go  into  each  one.  These  choices  are 
made,  with  regard  to  sex  and  age, 
from  a  variety  of  70  different  toys, 
games,  books,  etc.  Packers  then  fol¬ 
low  the  directions  on  the  label. 

Wide  Variety  of  Gifts 
Into  each  box  go  a  half-pound  of 
Christmas  candy  and  three  gifts  for 
each  child.  The  c.andy  is  purchased 
in  bulk  and  boxed  by  Santa’s  helpers 
in  bis  own  distinctive  packages.  The 
gifts  include  such  items  as  dolls,  games 
of  many  varieties,  ship  and  airplane 
construction  sets,  small  musical  in- 
.struments,  sewing  sets,  tea  sets,  tops, 
marbles,  ten  pins,  bubble  sets,  trucks, 
crayon  and  paint  sets,  building  blocks. 
The  different  items  have  retail  values 
running  as  high  as  50  cents,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  them  are  25-cent  retail 
numbers. 

The  cost  of  the  undertaking  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  small.  The  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  Company  meets  all  the  overhead 
as  its  contribution  to  the  undertaking. 
This  includes  the  salaries  of  the  small 
paid  staff,  insurance,  printing  of  labels, 
etc.  Santa  has  this  far  always  been 
fortunate  enough  to  borrow  the  use, 
rent  free,  of  a  large  building  for  his 
workshop.  There  is  no  expense  con¬ 
nected  with  the  gathering  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  names  or  the  delivery  of  the 
boxes. 

Every  dollar  that  is  collected  by  the 
Santa  Claus  Fund,  therefore,  is  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purchase  of  candy,  gifts 
and  the  gay  boxes  in  which  they  are 
delivered.  The  aggregate  cost  of  these 
items  runs  from  $5,700  to  $6,000  a 
year.  Since  the  Rhode  Island  Santa 
Claus  buys  from  40,000  to  50,000  toys 
annually,  he  is  able  to  purchase  direct 
from  manufacturers.  For  his  $5,700  to 
$6,000  he  gets  just  about  twice  that 
value,  reckoned  in  retail  figures. 

Fred  Perry  Is  "Santa” 

The  Rhode  Island  Santa  Claus  did 
not  achieve  his  state-wide  status  over 
night.  Rather,  he  has  had  a  gradual 
growth.  He  was  “born”  in  1924  as  a 
purely  local  effort.  Gradually,  as 
methods  were  developed  for  handling 
the  work  efficiently,  it  became  pos¬ 
sible  to  expand  activities  outside  of 
Providence,  until  now  the  whole  state 


of  Rhode  Island  is  included  in  Santa’s 
territory. 

No  story  of  the  Rhode  Island  Santa 
Claus  would  be  complete  without 
identification  of  the  “man  behind  the 
whiskers.”  That  man  is  Fred  C.  Perry, 
editorial  writer  for  the  Providence 
Evening  Bulletin. 

Perry  joined  the  Journal  Bulletin 
reportorial  staff  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  his  graduation  from  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1912.  Until  1920  he  covered 
police,  city  hall  and  state  house  news, 
when  he  was  named  night  city  editor. 
In  1922  he  became  a  special  staff 
writer  and  it  was  while  doing  feature 
work  that  Perry  wanted  to  hang  toys 
on  the  municipal  Christmas  tree!  He 
has  been  Rhode  Island’s  Santa  Claus 
ever  since. 

Fourth  "States"  Man 
Goes  to  Washington 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Dec.  24 — Dave 
McGuire,  political  reporter  of  the  New 
Orleans  States,  resigned  this  week  to 
accept  appointment  as  secretary  to 
Congressman-Elect  T.  Hale  Boggs 
who,  at  26,  will  be  sworn  in  Jan.  3  as 
the  “Baby”  of  the  new  Congress. 

This  gives  the  States  four  former 
employes  in  two  Louisiana  Congres¬ 
sional  offices  in  Washington. 

Congressman-Elect  Boggs  worked 
for  a  time  on  the  news  staff  and  Con¬ 
gressman-Elect  F.  Edw.  Hebert  and 
his  secretary,  Joseph  Huddleston,  both 
are  former  news  staff  members  of  the 
States. 

McGuire  was  one  of  seven  journal¬ 
ism  students  expelled  from  L.S.U.  in 

1934  by  direction  of  the  late  Senator 
Huey  P.  Long  after  the  students  pro¬ 
tested  against  his  political  censoi'ship 
of  the  student  paper.  Reveille. 

After  graduating  from  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Missouri.  McGuire  worked  on 
the  New  Orleans  Item,  and  the  United 
Press  before  joining  the  news  and  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  States  three  years 
ago.  He  has  been  Editor  &  Publisher 
correspondent  in  New  Orleans. 

He  covered  the  funeral  of  Long  in 

1935  and  the  recent  political  scandals 
that  toppled  the  dictatorship  Long 
built  in  Louisiana. 

■ 

Claim  30-Hour  Beat 
On  Ireland  Bombing 

The  Chicago  Times  claims  a  30-hour 
scoop  on  the  reported  bombing  of 
Dublin,  Ireland,  last  week  as  a  result 
of  a  message  received  directly  from 
Ireland,  according  to  Irving  Pflaum, 
Times  foreign  editor.  Beginning  with 
the  noon  edition  on  Dec.  19,  the 
Times  carried  the  story  from  “first 
hand,  unimpeachable  sources”  that 
German  planes  had  bombed  Dublin 
and  Belfast. 

It  was  not  until  late  Friday,  Dec. 
20,  that  press  associations  confirmed 
the  fact  that  government  sources  re¬ 
ported  bombings  by  unknown  planes 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin.  Prior  to  the 
confirmation  from  Ireland,  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Free  State  of  Ireland  in 
Washington  received  a  cable  from  his 
government  denying  the  report  of  the 
bombings. 

The  Times,  however,  stuck  to  its 
original  story,  although  printing  the 
denial  from  the  Washington  am¬ 
bassador.  The  Times  was  confident, 
Mr.  Pflaum  told  Editor  &  Publisher, 
that  its  eye-witness  informant  in  Ire¬ 
land  was  correct. 

GIFTS  TO  NEWSBOYS 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers 
continued  an  annual  custom  this  year 
by  giving  all  its  newsboys  their  paper 
supply  free  the  day  before  Christmas. 
In  addition  each  paper  carried  a  box 
on  the  first  page  urging  the  public  to 
“make  the  newsboys’  Christmas  a 
merry  one.” 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED” 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  par  line 
4  timas  —  .40  par  lina 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  tima  —  .90  par  lina 

2  timas  —  .80  par  lina 
4  timas  —  .70  par  lina 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima  —  .90  par  lina 
4  timas  —  .70  par  lina 

Count  five  words  to  lina,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THUR.  NOON 
A  four  times  "Situation  Wanted"  ad  car* 
rias  with  it  a  six  month  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  ragii* 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 


CIrealatloii  Promotioa 


See  our  ad  on  page  183  in  the  K  &-  P  In- 
tfTnntionnl  Yonr  Book.  Hiid-^on  DfPriest 
A’  As*40ciatos.  WorlfPs  Rorord  rirculation 

linildors.  246  .'»fh  Avo^N-  ^  -  F. _ 

Successful  subscription  contosf'i  for  over 
20  years.  CHARLKS  PARTbOWK  CO.. 
Ofcidontal  Buildinp,  Ttidianapolis. 


Miscellaneous 

ECONOMICAL  REPRODUCTIONS! 

Bo«>k]f*(s.  Foldors.  Snips  Lottors 
LAt’RKI/S  IMPKOVKD  PROCKSS 
500  (8*4x11")  copies  $2.63; 
add’]  hundreds  22c 
All  Sizes.  Quantity  Runs  Lower. 

COLOR  WORK  SPKCIALTSTS 
Request  Fret*  Deseripti v«*  Manuwl 
Laurel  Process.  480  Canal  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


Newspaper  Iraki 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
N-<»  li-ases  or  Ir.-ides.  referenrp'-. 

l.E.V  PKIOH.N'KK  AGK.NCY.  .\ashville.  Mifh, 

—  TO  BUY  OR  SELL — 

A  Daily  or  a  Weekly 
Any  State.  Any  Size.  Any  Price 
Write 

M  CRH  AY  E  HILL  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Brokers,  Xusliville.  Tennessee 


Write  me  about  West  Coast  newspainr  pro¬ 
perties.  References  furnished  and  re¬ 
quired.  A.  W.  Slypes,  Mills  Tower,  San 
Francisco. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Experienced  Publisher,  well-financed,  will 
Iniy  siiiall  Southeastern  daily  or  weekly. 
Give  full  details.  Confidential.  Box  2068, 
Editor  &  Publislier. 


Press  Clipping  Bureau 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


THINK  OF 


TijceTs  ^/Tipping 


WE  READ  MORE  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PEB'O®'’ 
CALS  THAN  ARE  READ  BY  ANY  OTHER 
BUREAU  IN  THE  WORLD 
157  CHAMBERS  ST..  N.  Y.  PHONE  BA  7-1775 


4'APAIII.K 

(AND  WOMEN) 

are  available  for  positions  with 
newspapers,  magazines,  trade 
publications,  and  allied  fields. 

For  competent,  trained  as¬ 
sistance  —  consult  the  “Situa¬ 
tions  Wanted”  ads  on  the  op¬ 
posite  page  or  wire  or  write 
the  Personnel  Service  outlining 
your  aims  and  requirements,  if 
the  calibre  of  help  you  seek  is 
not  listed. 


DECEMBER 


19  4  0 


Htip  Wanted 

Crew  for  lUOth  Anniversary 
Edition.  Correspondent.  327  North  Gay 

gt..  Baltimore.  Maryland. _ 

future  Salesman,  now  eallini;  on  dailies, 
for  part-time  sell  three  established  non- 
ronllirtinK  features.  Liberal  commissions 
vith  proportionate  drawing  account.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Paul  Meyers.  Wrigley  Building. 
Chicago.  Illinois.  _ 

^neral  Manager  wanted  fur  small-city  Ohio 
daily  while  present  manager  spends  year 
in  army.  Box  2150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantnd 

Adminiatrative 


General  Manager — small  daily;  preferably 
.Snntli.  Well-qualified.  Write  Box  2055, 

Editor  *  Piililisher  for  details. _ 

Measurer  —  thorongh  accounting  training. 
Thret"  years'  sucees.sful  newspaper  ex- 
fcntive  work.  Large  corporation  ex¬ 
perience.  Available  January  first.  Box 
2050.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wontud 
Advsrlisini 


Advertising  Man,  29,  married ;  nine  years 
in  field;  capable  and  conscientious;  lay¬ 
out  and  sales.  Not  afraid  of  hard  work. 

Box  21fifi.  Editor  A-  Publisher.  _ 

Advertlalng  Manager  -  Salesman,  weekly 
newspaper,  seeks  change  for  better.  Age 
24,  college,  have  car.  Two  years  in  ad- 
rertieing-ideasl  Box  2062,  Editor  A 
Publisher 


AdvertiaiDg  Salesman-Manager:  Married.  37 
years  old — nine  years  I)is|ilay  <'xi)erienee ; 
now  employed — seeks  position  with  fii 
tnre;  West  or  South  west  i)referred.  Box 
210.5.  Editor  &  Piil>lisher. 


Situations  Wantnd 

Circulation 


CircaUtion  Man — ton  yoars*  oxporienoo 
Motropnlitan  and  small  daily.  Thirty  years 
nf  simile:  will  anywh«‘ro.  Write 
Box  214").  Kditnr  &  I*uhlisher. 


Now  ten  years  Country  Circulation  Manager 
Metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday:  previ¬ 
ously  rirnilation  Manager  11.000  daily 
iml  Sunday.  Aue  30.  inarritMl.  Desire 
OM  c-^tal>lisliiiient  ()l*l*OUTUXITY  me* 
diiiiu  sizfd  piihlieation.  Salary  secondary. 
Inquiry  properly  respected .  Dox  ‘JD*4. 
Kflitor  k  Publisher. 


Outstanding  producer  —  seventeen  years* 
proven  recoi-fl.  Kiirht  years’  present  com¬ 
pany,  status  excellent.  Desin*  d»‘])art- 
nifiit  soiitlnTi)  daily.  l*«  rsonaI  ren>ons. 
Honest,  snbfr:  ap*  3.");  iiottd  bond.  rt*fer- 
enres.  Ibjx  200.').  Kditoi’  A  Ibiltlisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  , 


Able  Alert  Reporter-Desk  Man, 


Sitnations  Wontud 
Editorial  (Cont’d) 


FOE  $36  A  WEEK 


you  may  have: 
a  $60  per  week  man  , 


who  has  worked  five  years  on  two 
Metropolitan  papers  .  .  . 
w  ho  has  worked  one  year  as  maga¬ 
zine  editor  .  .  . 

who  possesses  an  exemplary  uni¬ 
versity  barkgroiind  .  .  . 
who  i.s  listed  in  Who’s  Who  Among 
North  Anp-riean  Authors  .  .  . 
who  is  30  years  old;  married:  an 
Episcopalian  .  .  . 
who  is  a  subtle,  pungent,  virile, 
writer  .  .  . 

who  is  i)ersonable,  well  sjioken, 
libasant  .  .  . 

who  is  alert,  well-informed,  able  .  .  . 
wlio  will  go  anywhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try  .  .  . 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Girl  Reporter — the  kind  who  always  gets 
her  story.  Blue-eyed  blonde,  college 
graduate,  nose  for  news  and  a  way  with 
words.  Four  years’  experience  Metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Knows  type.  Inyonts.  So¬ 
ciety,  food  and  fashion,  theatre  or  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  Box  2U74,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Hold  Itl  Thirteen  years’  exi.erience,  sports 
editor,  general  news,  rewrite,  copy  desk. 

Box  2108,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Labor  news,  features,  editorial,  publicity, 
experienced:  age  2-4.  draft-deferred,  con¬ 
sider  anything — anywhere.  Box  2131, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor,  supervisor  ability,  excej) 
tional  record.  South  preferred.  Wire  for 

_ full  data.  Box  21 65,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Original  Young  Man,  26.  single,  wants 
Washington,  1>.  C..  territory  for  features, 
etc.  E'ree  lance  experience.  Now  run¬ 
ning  Wasbington  iiolitical  eoliimn  in 
eastern  Sunday  newspaper.  Box  2080. 
Editor  A-  Piiblislier. 


Position  Wanted:  Young  Man  of  28,  with 
iiioi-<?  than  five  years  of  exi.erienee  as 
rt  porter,  assistant  editor  and  editor  on 
various  smalltown  weeklies,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  reporter  on  fairly  good-sized  daily 
or  as  editor  of  small  town  weekly.  No 
ad  soliciting.  Box  2085,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Reporter,  age  56.  wants  job  for  next  four¬ 
teen  years.  Box  2160,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
360  North  M  ieliigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill. 
Reporter,  Deskman,  2;t,  two  years  rewrite  in 
New  York  for  major  news  service,  seeks 
position  in  smaller  city.  College  gradit- 
.•ite:  go  anywhere.  Box  2136,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


llMiroiighly  expi  rienred  in-wsman,  31;  tnar- 
rii'd;  good  barkgi-oiiixl.  Knows  sports  and 
Mindifii'd  as  staff  writer  or  desk.  Also, 
intiiisive  exp<>rieii(-e  on  geni-ral  assign- 
inent.s  ami  qualified  to  assiiiiie  respon¬ 
sibility  on  editorial  ilesk.  Handle  aiiy- 
thing  nil  editorial  side. 

B'n  2110  Editor  &  Publisher 


Able  Writer;  business  and  national  affairs; 
broad  experience  on  national  magazines 
and  news|inpers ;  26.  married,  available 
immediately.  Box  2133,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Copy  reader,  reporter.  Can  solicit  and  pre 
pare  all  material  for  special  editions. 
8»»  2158.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cub  Reporter,  with  two  j-ears’  experience 
long  Islnnil  (N.  Y.)  weeklies.  Siiorls, 
aews,  iiiake-iip.  .steeks  position  on  weekly 
or  small  daily,  anywhere.  Can  walk  into 
Pmr  office  and  start  iiroduciiig  immedi- 
alelyl  What’s  niy  first  assignment!  Ke- 
I'ly  to  Tlininas  MacGiiire.  48  '24  196th 

^.llace.  p’liisliiiie  N’.  Y.  _ 

DcsKman.  two  years  on  three  Metropolitan 
dailies;  joiiriialism  graduate,  age  35,  fast, 

_ oopalile.  Box  2130.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Didn't  somcoue  give  you  a  break?  Aggres- 
fiiriiier  sports  editor,  age  19.  of 
Vj*®  » inning  paper,  desires  reporter's 
»"x  'Jl’Jl.  Editor  As  Publisher. 
Assi.stant,  35;  exiierienced  reporter, 
luukt  up.  A vailnhlt*  iiiiim'<lijit«*ly— 
■nywh.  rt*.  Box  2(>90.  Kditor  &  Hub* 

Editor-Editor's  Assistaiit- Reviewer-Desk  Man 

anpd.  tlioromih  «*xporience.  Have 
L  M  om*.  B4)X  20U2.  Kilitor 

valuablo  Inidt*  pap^r  ami 
•Knziijp  txporirnee;  inttToKtinn  record 
di‘v<>)opii)^  rcadf'T  interest  and  making 
ideas;  strong  in  initia- 
Versatile,  cnnvinciiiK  writer. 

Ph — — Kditnr  &  Publisher. _ 

^k>r-Roportei‘,  a^e  34,  seeks  job  on  weekly 
*  <biily.  Harvard  iMliiration.  \u- 
<;  ilT  *‘»T«Hk'ed  in  nearby  states.  K. 
di»n  *  *'****^*  ^  i^outb  Main,  Bluflfton.  In 


Shop  flf—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 

New  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


Compaitiig  Room  Eqalpmaa*  For  Sal*  Press  &  Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sol* 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quirk  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 

Lafayette  .St,.  N.  Y. _ _ 

For  Sale,  No.  21-72  Channel  Linotype  Ma¬ 
chine,  with  electric  metal  pot  and  10 
extra  magazines,  all  with  matrix  in  them. 
AC  electric  power.  Box  2164,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  lAnotypes  &  Intertypes 


See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.,  First 


22.5  Vai-iek  ^treet  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Model  eSM  42-Fica  intertype,  serial  num¬ 
ber  over  10,000.  Also  rebuilt  Linotyiies 
and  Intertypes  of  all  models ;  Monotypes, 
Cylinder  Presses,  Job  Presses,  Automatics. 
We  guarantee  new  inai-bine  performance. 

PAYNE  &  WALSH  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street _ Nevf_J^rk,  N.JY. 

Rouse  Band  Saw;  Linotypes,  models  5-8- 
14;  26  in.  Hoe  Mat  Roller.  Many  other 
items.  Northern  Machine  Works.  Mar- 
shall  &  .lelTerson  Streets.  Pliila.,  Penna. 

Wanted —  Fonts,  molds,  magaziiie.s.  niotors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  ami  other 
Linotype  and  Interlype  iiarls  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  anil  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon,  To- 
w'aiiila,  Penna. 


Reporter,  Editor — college,  recently  manag¬ 
ing  eililoi-  Puerto  Rican  English  daily, 
seeks  newspaiier  or  magazine  position 
in  New  York  or  vicinity.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  ‘2084,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter,  rewrite  man,  eleven  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  now  etniiloyed.  .seeks  position  with 
future  on  newsjiaper  or  trade  journal, 
201)  mile  radius  of  Now  York  City.  Box 
21.5.5.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


Seasoned  Newspaper  and  Publicity  Man.  42. 
Westi-rn  weekly  to  Metropolitan  daily 
and  A.  P.,  proved  ability  to  satisfy  lead¬ 
ing  Democrats  and  Republicans,  wants 
responsible  job  on  small  cosmopolitan 
daily.  TOP  REFERENCES.  Box  2095, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Mechanica] 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 


Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 


All  negotiations  confidential 


I  *enc^**  Aasistant,  30;  three  years’  experi- 

ichit  *"  •''"’C'ate  editor  of  national  ar- 
magazine.  Good  writer,  re- 
"I’’-  editor;  knowledge  of  jiroduc- 
•  Box  2112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Av*.  Now  Yerh 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted _ 

Newspaper  equipment  bought  or  sold.  Geo. 

O.  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico.  Los  Angeles. 
Wanted  To  Buy:  16-page  Rotary  press; 
iiiii-.t  be  in  good  condition  and  reason¬ 
able.  W’rite  Box  2120,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photo  engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SL’LI,EB.\l!(iER  CO. 

110  Eiiltoii  Si.  538  S.  Cbifk  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Cbii-iigo.  111. 


Trained,  experienced  Librarian.  Expert 
indexer.  Continuous  record.  Desires  im¬ 
mediate  change.  Box  2134,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Willing  to  invest  college  education,  twelve 
years’  experience  on  two  hig-city  news¬ 
papers.  clean  personal  record  and  desire 
for  periiiiinent  home,  in  responsible  ex- 
I'l-iitive  position,  jireferably  in  smaller 
city.  Best  of  references,  34,  married. 
U'liat  xvitl  you  infest  in  me?  Box  2103, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


^  If  You  Sook 

A  JOB 

In  Any  of  These  Fields: 
Administrative  Management 
Advertising  Mechanical 
Circulation  Promotion 

Editorial  Publicity 

i  Utilize  These  Services 


Ccmposlng  Room  Executive  —  experienced 
modern  methods,  desires  position  grow¬ 
ing  daily.  Best  references.  Box  '2060. 
Editor  A-  Publisher. 


1.  Draft  a  four-time  ad  setting  forth 
your  qualifications  and  send  it  to  us 
with  payment.  (Count  five  words  to 
the  line  40c  per  line,  per  issue).  For 
four  consecutive  issues,  your  message 
wilt  reach  prospective  cnployers.  Many 
are  placed  directly  through  this 
source. 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registration 
blank  that  will  be  sent  you  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  copy.  Registration  is  good 
for  six  months,  and  this  procedure 
makes  your  record  available  to  the 
publishers  and  executives  calling  upon 
us  constantly  for  help  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  and  its  allied 
journalistic  fields.  Your  confidence 
respected,  of  course. 


3.  Deadline.  12:00  Thursday,  noon. 

E&P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 


17041  TimoM  ItlflK. 


DUPLEX  DUY  MAT  UOLLEK  FOR  SALE 
Full  pant*,  factory  conversion  with 
AU  motor.  Bargain  for  cash. 

The  Daily  Chronicle _ De  Kalb,  Illinois 


Would  like  to  purchase  Elrod  or  Monotype 
iMateriiil  Maker:  also.  large  water- 
cooled  Ludlow.  Machines  must  be  com- 
)>lete  ami  guaranteed  A  1  (‘ondition. 
State  speciiicatioiis.  equipment  and  price. 
Box  2129.  Editor  &  I’uhllsher. 


fhota-EnqravIng  Eanlpmant  For  Soir 


Coiiiplctp  Press  .and  Sten-otypo  Equipment. 
16-pnge  capacity.  Web  ]»erferting  Goss 
Press,  two  plates  wide.  23  in.  cut- 

oTf.  This  press  is  the  unit  type  with  roll 
stand  for  one  roll  paper  ht'hind  each 
'  unit  ami  can  be  used  for  spot  color  and 
black.  Press  drive  complrte.  20  h.p. 
motor,  n.c..  220-volts.  60  cycles.  3  phase. 

Three  ton  metal  pot.  coal  fired,  equipped 
with  Pyroini'ter  and  Iron  Fireman;  Goss 
Curved  Casting  Box;  Hoe  Tail  Trimmer 
with  3  h.p.  motor,  a.c..  220  volts.  60 
cycles.  3  phase.  Hoe  Shaver  with  a.c., 
2  b  p.  motor.  220  volts,  60  cycles;.  3  phase. 
Trimming  block,  speed  scorcher  (brand 
new),  a.c.,  230  volts.  4-column  easting 
box;  Duplex  mat  roller,  a.c.,  5  h.p. 

motor.  220  volts.  60  cycles,  3  phase. 
Priced  at  a  bargain  for  quick  sale. 

For  further  inforniatton  address: 

Franklin  R.  Little,  Publisher 
THE  OGDENSBURG  JOURNAL 

Ogdensburg, _ New  York 

For  Sale — Goss  -45-C  Mat  Roller  with  2  speed 
220-volt  motor.  The  Tribune  Chronicle, 

Warren.  Ohio. _ 

A  KKAlt  BARGAIN— GOSS  PRESS 
For  Sale,  built  1919.  sacrifice  for  quick 
sale.  Jas.  L.  Lancaster.  Agent.  1203  Gale 

Lane.  Nashville.  Ten n essee. _ _ 

Hoe  6-uuit  straight-pattern  heavy  duty  press 
with  2  double  high-spen'd  folders  and  4 
(ombiiiation  black  and  universal  color 
comic  couples.  Excellent  running  condi¬ 
tion.  May  be  seen  in  operation.  Box 
1462.  IMitor  &  Publisher, 


Stereo  equipment  15"  diameter.  Water-cooled 
mold.  Hoe.  Also,  trimmer,  shaver,  chip¬ 
ping  block.  Good  comlition — 220  v.  60  c. 
motors,  $.>7.5.  and  freight  or  any  reason¬ 
able  offer.  Free  Pres.-.  Burlington.  Vt. 


Wood  Type  For  Sale 


WOOD  TYI’E  FOR  NEW.'il’APERS 
Amorican  Wood  Tyi)e  Manufacturing  Co. 
‘2711  l.iifayi‘tli‘  St.,  Writi-  for  ciitalog. 


Pilot  o- Ell  graving  Eqiiipinciit 
roniploto  film  plants 
Cheiuco  Photo  Products  Company 

230  \V.  41.st  StriM-t _ Now  5'ork  Ci t y 

Suitable  for  Newspaper  or  Photo  Lith.  worlT. 
Oaebel-Levy  camera  completely  equipped. 
.Size  ‘20"x24'.  19"  Goerz  l»‘nse.  Aiitoinativ 
stop  and  exposure  system.  Focusing  by  tlie 
number  system.  Unlimited  amount  of  ex¬ 
posures  on  one  plate.  Sliding  metal  block- 
outs  for  different  sizes  and  exposures. 
Transparent  back  holder.  Vacuum  frame. 
Revolving  copy  board  for  screen  angle  for 
color  work.  Macbeth  arc  lamps.  All  metal 
camera.  Price;  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
$900.00. 

Engraving  Dept.,  Philadelphia  Record  Co. 


JOBS  MORE  AND 


MORE  TO  COME 


It'j*  a  bang-up  finiph  for  1949  with  four 
morr  pla(‘(‘in<‘nts  aikled  to  the  hundreds 
mail  *  iluring  the  year  through  the  clas«- 
sified  columns  ami  the  Personnel  Ser¬ 
vice.  Thf*  4: 


('.  V.  Greer,  of  Riclimoiul.  Va.,  is 
now  Business  Manager  of  the 
JOURNAL.  Belhestia.  Md..  a  direct 
n‘sult  from  his  classiflcil  ad. 


Pat  Collins,  of  New’  Rm  hcllc.  N.  Y. 
new  cin'Ulation  manager  for  the 
DAILY  TIMES.  Wilson.  N.  C.. 
advises:  “If  anyom*  is  looking  for 
employment  in  the  publishing  fiebl. 
he  should  register  with  the*  E.  &  P. 
Personnel  Si'rviee.” 


Frank  P.  Gallagher,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y..  was  rdaeed  as  ilistriet  man 
ager  on  the  PUBLIC  EVENING 
LEDGER.  Philadelphia,  by  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  S(Tvioe. 


Roy  F.  Hansi  n  w;i«  also  plaee<l  as 
distriet  manage*!'  on  the  PUBLIU 
EVENINf;  LED<;ER  by  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  S<’rvi'*(‘. 


W»‘*n‘  looking  forward  to  1941  more  to 
come  in  the  N<*w  Year.  Wf*  are  am- 
cerely  interesbs!  in  getting  you  a  job 
or  iHtter  |)o<ition. 


THE  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Bldg ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Telepkone  BRyant  9-30S2-3-4-5 


BasloMa  BatekUahed  tai  IWO 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  HER 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

A  SITUATION  in  what  is  often  mis-  reflect  the  policy  of  any  church  with  CHRISTMAS  DAY  brought  the  usual 
named  “public  relations”  was  de-  a  large  number  of  communicants  or  houseful  of  guests,  in  and  out  of  the 
scribed  in  a  Chicago  Daily  News  edi-  members  commands  intelligent  re-  family  circle,  and  it  was  kismet  that 


Editors' We*  Two  days  earlier,  two  It  may  be  that  the  church  or-  snouia  get  to  taiKing 

in  Chicago  Chicago  newspapers  ganizations  are  powerless  to  protect  of  Local  a  b  o  ut  newspapers. 

had  carried  headlines  themselves  against  the  use  of  their  One  of  them  is  a  close 

Draft  Story  g^d  stories  that  the  prestige  by  propagandists,  who  may  Advertisers  student  of  newspa- 
“Methodists  Demand  incidentally  be  church  members;  it  pers,  has  done  con- 

Draft  Law  Repeal.”  That  was  not  the  may  also  be  that  some  churches  are  siderable  advertising  and  for  years 
exact  wording  of  either  head,  but  it  willing  to  advance  causes  by  indirect  business  relationships  with 

was  the  sense  of  both.  One  paper  de-  publicity  which  they  would  not  dare  firms  that  advertise  in  newspapers, 
dared  in  its  lead  that  “Repeal  of  the  to  advocate  as  an  organized  body.  In  managing  director  of  several 

national  selective  service  and  training  either  case,  the  press  and  the  public  office  buildings  in  a  Middle  Western 
act  was  asked  officially  by  the  Meth-  are  entitled  to  know  whether  Esau’s  city,  he  is  the  landlord  for  a  number 
odist  Church  of  the  nation  yesterday  hands  are  working  with  Jacob’s  voice,  retail  stores  for  which  newspaper 


torial  for  Dec.  20.  spect  in  most  newspaper  offices. 
Two  days  earlier,  two  It  may  be  that  the  church 


The  Politics 


Advertisers 


one  of  the  visitors 
should  get  to  talking 
about  newspapers. 
One  of  them  is  a  close 
student  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  has  done  con- 


on  the  ground  that  peacetime  conscrip¬ 
tion  is  an  affront  to  the  Christian  rev¬ 
erence  for  the  human  personality  and 


or  vice  versa. 


advertising  is  as  much  a  budget  es¬ 
sential  as  payroll  or  rent. 

“How  many  newspaper  publishers 


a  menace  to  democratic  life.”  The  wE  READ  in  one  of  Danton  Walker’s  anything  about  the  politics  of 

other  paper  stated  that  the  church  recent  columns  that  advertising  advertisers?  our  caller  asked, 

was  officially  on  record  as  advocating  ^edia  are  plenty  worried  over  the 

the  repeal  of  the  draft  act.  bilj  all  adver  advertisers,  meet  them  frequently  at 

Those  were  categorical  statements.  Thi,  Bill  t  i  s  i  n  g  expenditures  business  and  civic  meetings,  and  have 
committing  the  Methodist  Church  as  «=,,  over  $100,000  a  vear.  ®  X  f 

an  organization  to  opposition  to  a  law  „  We  doubt  that  “plenty  of  mutual  interest.  Frank- 

which  has  been  obeyed  to  date  by  P"”  worried”  is  the  right  ^ 

more  than  16.000.000  Americans  and  word  combination  thinking  on  political  questions. 


.tv  worried  over  the 

bill  to  tax  all  adver-  advertisers,  meet  them  frequently  at 
t  i  s  i  n  g  expenditures  business  and  civic  meetings,  and  have 

over  $100,000  a  vear.  «  \^ds  ^mth  them  on 

TIT  j  ux  xu  x «  1  X  questions  of  mutual  interest.  Frank- 
We  doubt  that  plenty  i  t  i  u  r  r  xi_ 

•  •  .1  •  e  .  ly,  I  knoNv  ho\v  very  few  of  them 

worried  is  the  right  ^  xu-  i  •  ^  i-*-  i  x* 

j  ,  .  .r  are  thinking  on  political  questions, 

word  combination,  t  j  i-x  u  xl  x  ?i.  u 


under  which  more  than  half  a  million  Like  this  writer,  they  may  be  “plenty  J.  very  much  that  the  pub 

boys  will  shortly  be  in  full  training  disgusted”  that  such  a  measure  could 

schedules.  People  who  agreed  with  be  presented  to  Con^re'=s  in  its  present  e  n  o  a  o  yo 

the  church  s  reported  stand  must  have  form.  We’ll  predict  that  it  has  not  the  ill  x  u  u*  xu  x  •  x  rx 
applauded  the  courage  of  its  leaders,  slightest  chance  of  enactment — but  we  ^  ^  ^ 

On  the  other  side,  many  who  favored  would  not  get  so  far  out  on  the  limb  probably  f^  pub- 

conscription  as  a  national  policy  may  as  to  believe  that  the  next  Congress  ^  care  a  u  e 

have  felt  that  there  was  something  vill  not  cnn=idpr  and  possibly  enact  ?!  uJ! 


subversive  in  the  reported  attitude. 


vill  not  cnn=ider  and  possibly  en 
some  form  of  tax  on  advertising. 


seemed  to  us  that  retailers,  like 


There  the  matter  stood  for  possibly  looks  now  as  though  business  will  be  doctors  clergymen 


48  hours.  Then  Bishop  Ernest  Lynn  strictlv  on  the  defensive  when  and  if 
Waldorf  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  discussion  begins,  but  the  spokes- 
Chicago  came  forward  with  a  denial  men  for  business  have  the  right  on 


or  lathe  hands,  were  guided  in  their 
piolitical  thinking  by  what  seemed  to 
be  best  for  their  own  interests,  by 


that  the  church  demanded  repeal  of  their  side  and  ought  to  be  able  to 

the  draft  law.  He  explained  that  the  avert  anv  such  law  as  that  proposed  .i  .  ■.  „ip-4:nn  that 

World  Ppacp  Pommi^cmn  n  r»f  that,  cvcii  in  the  1940  election,  that 


World  Peace  Commission,  a  board  of  by  Mr.  Voorhis 
the  Methodist  Church,  had  given  out  v,:ii 

a  statement  against  the  draft  act  but  and  introc 

that  Its  pronouncement  was  not  bind-  gf  ^  constituent, 
mg  upon  the  church  as  an  organiza- 
tion.  .•  f  .•  1 


That  bill  which  Mr.  Voorhis  did  not 


there  were  solid  voting  entities  like 
a  retailers’  bloc,  a  Jewish  bloc,  a 


write  and  introduced  at  the  “request”  Catholic  bloc,  or  for  that  matter,  a 


of  a  constituent,  is  a  shotgun  proposi 
tion  which  attempts  to  combine  taxa 


labor  bloc.  It  is  probably  true  that 
the  majority  of  employers  and  em- 


_  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ,  lion  for  national  defense  revenue  with  ployes  in  Wall  Street  or  the  Chicago 

•n  u  which  a  bumbling  effort  at  “reform.”  It  con-  Board  of  Trade  have  been  against 

will  ^  oadors  in  every  siders  “uneconomic”  the  advertising  the  New  Deal,  and  that  most  large 

city  IS  that  the  reporters  who  cov-  spent  bv  the  tobacco,  liquor,  and  buyers  of  advertising  space  and  the 
cred  the  original  story  we^  not  given  luxury  tr.ndes.  and  wants  to  tan  them  top  personnel  of  their  advertising 
^e  information  that  the  \yor  d  Peace  to  fill  the  defense  coffers.  Overlooked  agencies  were  of  similar  mind.  But 
for  Itself  alone  entirely  is  the  fact  that  these  products  there  is  not  a  spark  of  evidence  that 
and  that  its  statement  fi'fi Jiot  commit  are  alreadv  among  the  largest  taxpay-  any  of  these  people  offered  any  ad- 
the  cfiurcK  Whether  willful  or  care-  jng.  or  rather  tax-collecting,  units  in  vice  to  newspapers  or  that  any  news¬ 
less,  the  effect  of  that  omission  was  to  the  countrv.  With  Federal  and  State  paper  looked  for  such  advice  in 
deceive  the  press  and  the  readers  who  taxes  now  in  force,  the  man  who  buys  determining  editorial  policy, 
rely  on  newspapers  for  accurate  in-  a  pack  of  cigarettes  is  paying  more  “Well,  if  that  is  true,”  our  friend 
formation.  than  half  its  cost  to  governmental  came  back,  “what  becomes  of  the 

If  the  Methodist  communion,  with  units.  The  cost  of  the  advertising  per  charge  that  big  business  and  adver- 
more  than  6,.500.000  members,  officially  package  cannot  be  reckoned  in  cents,  tising  people  control  the  editorial 
asked  the  repeal  of  an  act  which  rep-  but  in  mills.  The  largest  single  ele-  policies  of  the  newspapers?  If  the 
resented  a  new  departure  in  national  ment  in  the  cost  of  a  bottle  of  whisky  publishers  don’t  know  how  their 
policy — that  was  news  of  the  first  class,  or  other  spirits  is  the  excise  tax.  local  retail  people  are  thinking  and 
If  .some  minor  board,  without  power  Public  opinion  does  not  recent  these  voting — and  I  am  convinced  that 
to  determine  the  policy  of  the  church  taxes,  by  and  large.  Whatever  their  most  of  them  do  not — how  can  the 
or  to  influence  ^riously  the  thinking  theoretical  justification,  the  basic  fact  charge  be  sustained  that  the  edi- 

of  its  membership,  made  a  similar  de-  is  that  government  has  always  found  torial  flag  follows  the  advertis- 

mand,  then  the  news  value  is  doubt-  them  a  fruitful  source  of  income  and  ing?” 

ful,  probably  negligible.  The  reporters  the  tax  is  rooted  in  tradition.  To  what  We  welcomed  this  language  from 
may  or  may  not  have  asked  the  right  extent  they  limit  consumption  of  these  a  source  which  has  often  found 
questions  it  is  often  difficult  to  do  so  luxury  goods  no  one  can  determine,  plenty  to  criticize  in  newspapers.  It 
on  a  rnatter  of  complex  religious  or-  but  it  is  probably  not  important.  Ad-  was  an  approach  which,  so  far  as 
ganization  it  .seems  eyident  that  they  vertising  has  been  important  in  over-  this  writer  recalls,  has  never  been 
did  not  learn  that  they  had  been  deal-  coming  the  tax  handicap.  If  advertis-  used  in  the  decades-long  discussion 
ing  with  a  propaganda  group  and  not  ing  is  limited  by  additional  taxation  of  this  question.  Thousands  of  words 
with  the  authorities,  if  there  be  any  on  these  goods — and  it  seems  certain  have  been  written  and  spoken,  toss- 

such.  with  power  to  guide  Methodist  that  it  would  be — their  sale  can  log-  ing  up  the  often -threaded  straw 

thought.  ically  be  expected  to  decline.  With  without  producing  any  new  grain. 

The  Daily  News  points  out  that  dur-  a  drop  in  sales  the  government’s  re-  It  has  been  said  that  newspapers 
ing  the  debate  on  the  draft  bill,  state-  ceipts  in  taxes  would  automatically  have  suppressed  the  news  of  crimi- 
ments  purporting  to  put  the  Methodist  Ro  down.  Theoretically,  the  Voorhis  nality  by  members  of  the  families  of 
Church  in  opposition  to  the  bill  ap-  idea  seems  to  eat  itself  up,  with  its  department  store  owners — and  it  has 
peared  in  the  press,  with  how  much  omnibus  plan  of  creating  revenue,  cur-  been  proven  that  the  only  way  the 
warrant  nobody  can  say.  And  there  tailing  the  consumption  of  luxuries,  information  became  public  was 
are  probably  scores  of  skeleton  public-  regulating  outdoor  advertising,  etc.  No  through  the  columns  of  newspapers, 
ity  organizations  claiming  to  speak  for  matter  how  good  each  of  these  ideas  One  might  keep  the  news  out;  that 
the  great  denominations  with  no  more  might  be  as  a  unit,  or  how  bad,  they  very  act  made  a  minor  item  im- 
right  to  do  so  than  in  the  latest  Chi-  certainly  have  no  place  in  the  same  portant  in  the  eyes  of  its  competi- 
cago  incident.  News  which  seems  to  piece  of  legislation.  tion. 


It  has  been  said — and  dispro*^ 
that  newspapers  suppressed  the  msi 
of  an  automobile  accident  invob^ 
a  store  truck.  It  has  often  been  ^ 
that  newspapers  do  not  publidi  Bt 
news  of  shop-lifting  episodes,  but  it 
is  overlooked  that  most  shop-lift^ 
is  settled  between  the  miscreant  ad 
the  store  management  without  a; 
police  action.  The  latter  is  ^ 
normal  channel  through  which  lk 
papers  get  such  news.  Without  i, 
the  news  involved  too  much  da^ 
of  libel  and  possible  injustice  to « 
innocent  person  or  one  who  m 
tempted  to  a  first  offense. 

It  has  been  said  that  big  stores  ad 
national  advertisers  have  attempW 
to  punish  a  newspaper  for  an  v. 
popular  political  stand.  The  nears 
approach  to  proof  is  the  citation  if 
the  resignation  of  the  late  H.  B.  If 
Briggs  as  editor  of  the  Cfevdad' 
Press  in  1924,  after  the  paper’s  am-; 
paign  for  the  Presidential  nominaliBi 
of  Bob  LaFollette  had  been  instil- ^ 
mental  in  carrying  the  city  for  tk 
third-party  candidate.  Mr.  Briggs 
resigned  after  the  successful  can- 
paign,  for  reasons  that  he  never 
made  public.  He  immediately  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  Los  Anpelei 
Record,  put  about  eight  years  on  tint 
job  before  he  became  postmaster  d 
Los  Angeles. 


THE  Chicago  Tribune  one  day  las 
week  dealt  forthrightly  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  “a  capitalistic  enterprise 
busily  supporting  the 
Rich  Are  rich  and  in  no  way 

_  .  interested  in  the  poc: 

Not  Best  reliefers.” 

Customers  “A  capitalistic  er. 

terprise?  Of  course' 
said  the  Tribune.  “Busy  'upportin; 
the  rich?  If  that  means  supportina 
the  profit  system,  which  during  the 
last  two  centuries  has  made  a  fe« 
Americans  rich  and  given  the  rest 
of  Americans  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  history,  of  count; 

again. 

“But  if  it  means  supporting  the  rich 
merely  because  they  are  rich,  why 
should  we?  The  rich  don't  supportj 
the  Tribune.  I 

“We  mean  that  literally.  We  make 
money  by  selling  newspapers  anfl 
selling  advertising.  To  our  circula¬ 
tion  department,  the  five  richest  mer. 
in  Chicago  are  worth  just  a  dune « 
day.  Or  make  it  20  cents,  since  thty 
probably  leave  a  copy  at  home  k’ 
their  wives.  And  as  customers  k- 
Tribune  advertisers,  the  rich  aren: 
very  important.  It  isn’t  that  they 
don’t  spend  freely,  but  that  there  arm; 
enough  of  them.  The  money  ^ 
make  selling  space  to  advertise  sable 
wraps  wouldn’t  keep  Tribune 
in  lead  pencils.  It’s  the  ads  for  tK 
$1.89  house  dresses  that  meet 
payrolls . 

“And  nobody  buys  advertising  ® 
the  Tribune  because  he  likes  its  edi' 
torial  policies.  We  aren't  doing  a® 
advertiser  any  favor  when  he  si^ 
a  Tribune  contract  and  he  isn’t  doi^ 
us  any  favor.  We  wouldn't  be 
ing  advertising  if  we  didn’t  * 
profit  on  it,  and  he  wouldn’t  be  buy- 

♦ _ _  :x  ic  j:J~’x  nrnfit.  1* 


ing  it  if  he  didn’t  make  a  profit 
he  doesn’t  make  his  profit,  we  do® 
make  ours,  because  he  quits  ad»er 
tising.” 

That’s  simple  and  in  the  terse  h*®? 
boiled  style  of  the  Tribune 
page.  It  makes  good  common  sense- 
but  for  that  reason  it  probably  won 
appeal  to  the  folks  who  like  to  P  ^ 
ture  the  newspaper  publisher 
ing  and  ducking  under  the 
the  advertiser  Legree.  The  fa®*  ' 
that  most  publishers  and  most  a 
vertisers  are  too  busy  with  their 
concerns  to  be  minding  the  o 
fellow’s  private  business. 


